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Preface 


As n teacher of History during my long educational career, 
I have had an opportunity of dealing with the whole range of 
Indian History as well as the History of all European countries. 
As a writer, I had to deal >viih the whole of Indian History and 
make a careful study of the events of what arc. commonly known 
as ilic 'Ilirec Periods of Histoiy. My field of special rcscarcli is 
mediaeval Indian History but I liavckcpi my vision wide and have 
not ignored the other ONpects of it. T have always liked a broader 
outlook and belived that narrow specialization leads to pedantry. 
A wider horizon In describing the event of the post is a valuable 
aid to a historian. 

The Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries arc occupied witli 
the rise, gl'o^v 1 h, glory, and afliuence of the Indian Timurid 
Empire. In Uic last decade of the Scvcnlecntli Century began 
the decline of the Empire owing to wrong politics, and towards 
the end of the century its fitll became inevitable. The Eight¬ 
eenth centmy began \rith the accession of imbecile kings and 
degenerate nobles who were potverJess to keep together the Em¬ 
pire whicli was in the process of dissolution. The rise of the new 
races in Utc Empire itself made its rehabilitation difficult and 
the foreign invaden hastened its doom. 

The signs of Hindu revival became roaiiifests on all sides. 
TheJatsiJic Maraihas, the Rajpuis and the Sikhs rose like a 
Phalanx to demolish the empire. The story of its decline and the 
rise of powerful caste-nations invests our history with a pathetic 
Interest like that which inspired Gibbon to write the Itisiory of 
(he Decline and fall of the Roman Empire. 

In the present volume the story of the Eighteenth Century is 
tmfoldcd \vith a view to acquainting the lay Reader and the 
professed Student of liistory with the forces that work to bring 
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about the fail of kingdoms and empires, and the lubits and 
attitudes whicJi lead to the degeneration of human societies. 
India is a country in which castc-groups have always existed and 
exercised a profound influcace on her history. They teach us a 
lesson, warn us against the fatal results of political dis*unity and 
cinphesisc the necessity of foresight and ^vudolTl in organizing the 
administration of the country. 

Tlie Eighteenth Century is sometimes described an the dark 
age of Indian History. The dcsciiption is only partially true; 
there were great men and women in the clghtccsuh century, graat 
rulers, warriors and stataninen but (here was utter lack of unity 
and national patrioiism. They concentrated their attention on 
their small held and neglected the larger interests of the whole 
country'. They showed culpable readiness to sacrihcc the whole 
for lite part. Added to this lack of unity was the utter absence 
of nationlism, love of liberty, and regard for the rights of man 
and international morality and obligation. A state of confusion 
was created which made it easy for the foreigners to bring the 
whole country under their s^vay. Europe was under Enlightened 
despots in the Eighteenth Century. Indian rulers knc^v nothing 
about the tuodern metliods of administration; they had not 
established even a printing press to print books or newspapers 
for the advancement of tlic people. At a time when the Half- 
civilized countries of Europe like Russia and pro-caiholic Austria 
were introducing reforms and England was, as a result of the 
industrial revolution, was brcomlng the workshop of the world, 
Indian rulers were hghiuig among themselves, making room for 
the foreigners who were superior to them in diplomacy, state-craft 
ajtd military organization. India became a congeries of States 
which, one by one went under the yoke of foreign traders and a 
large part of the map became Red. Such is the trt^tc story of 
India’s history which is no pride to us and to write it without 
malice and bitter anguish of the soul is a diUtcuh task. 


Allaliabad 
5Ui March, 1973 


Xsltwari Prasad 
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CHAPl’ER 1 


Decline and Fall of the Mughal Empire 


Tile year 1700 murks ail epoch in Indian HIslory. Auran- 
gzeb who WAS the rulci* of Flindnstftn was npproaditiighix end. 
Bigoted nnd suspicious by nature, he was a master of the an of 
dissimulation and no one could faUiom the depths of h>s heart. 
His policy WAS a fuilure. By conviction and temperament Jic was 
an ortlioclnx Sunni Muslim, who had no faith in Akbar’s principle 
of SuIalt-i'Kiil nud looked upon rcliffuom toleration as an act of 
folly and sin, His numerous acts of unwisdon fostered disconicm 
throughout Lite country and his attempt to turn India into DaruN 
Islam provoked sii IT resistance fiom the various sections of the 
non*Muslim population. He hnd many good qualities but they 
were neutralised by his fanatici.<cm. According to the evidence of 
contemporaj y Muslim writ cl's, hr. was a pious Muslim wlio 
followed the and lived liis life in conformity to the Muslim 
ideal. He hated the Hindus and Sliius alike and wanted to turn 
our aiu'icnl land into an Islamic country. TJic R^puts who 
had died ilieir blood in die service of the empire lurn^ against 
him and became his bitterest enemies. Tlie Maraihas, Bundclas, 
Jats, Sikhs all turned against him and bix>kc out into open 
rnvolt against his authority. Tlir Hindus who were exasperated 
by his liostile and oppressive measures started a movement 
0 ! revivalism in the country to withitand the tyranny of the 
state. From a bcjiclicial oi^anisation for tJic protection and well- 
being of thr pcoplt;, the empire bccanic on outlandish engine of 
tyranny and the forces of disintegration began to work on all 
sides with redoubled vigour. It was the fanaticism of the Mugh- 
als that had called into existence the militant sect of the Sildis, 
who from meek and gentle followers of Guru Nanak became 
fici“cc warriors, tliirsling for the blood of their enemies and or¬ 
ganised themselves in the Klialsa for ilic defence of t lie Hindu 
religion under the leadci'ship of Guru Govdnd Singh, the tenth 
and last of the Gutut. 

The pralonged wars in th<i Deccan had drained the resources 
of the empire and even after 2S years’ continued warfare the re¬ 
sistance of the Marathas was not bixiken. After Sliivaji's death 
his second son RiUn Ram who was only 10 yean of age was 
crowned at Raigarh by his mother Soiay Bai in Aijril 1680 with- 
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out tliinkiitg of the consequences uf tlir aci. Shanibhuji who was 
confined in the fori of I’anliala (irrided lu sui'^tc llie llirour. He 
put the commandant of the fort to dcatli and arqtiin-d possession 
ofit. Thai he wont to Raigarh and witli (hr Jirip oMfanihii* 
Rao Mohitc, the commuiidcr clucf, sot addo Knju Knai»Uirow Juni 
and hts motlier into piisun, and di'olorcd hium'lf as king. Sluiui- 
bluiji did not get on writ with kis fatlior's oflirors niul einphiyotl 
in Ills service a liridutiAn fitini Kaiuuiiy, K;(vi Kniasli by name, 
who knew Sanskrit nnci u)so coiiipuscd versts in Ilinui. Tlir 
Maratluis looked uiioii hini as a forcignur ami rnst'iiicd his inh'i* 
fcrcncc in tlio a/Riirs of the staio. 'liar prrscrnrr tif two kings ami 
the iiitn'gut'S of the rlintfs raustrd dissensions in lla* Maratha 
camp. 

A new complication w'as introduced into the |X>lilics of the 
Deccan. Auran^eb’s fuurtli son Akbur who luid fled after ilie 
desertion of Rajputs in the war between (hem and the empire In 
(he nortit wciu to tJic Maratlia court to seek Shanibhuii's help to 
enable him to seize Uic throne of Delhi from his fntm’r. Rum* 
mour s])rcad in (he country that JVince Akbar hadgonr to the 
south and the £iiipc-rnr also mardu’d in purmit of him. 'llic 
Prince was well received by llie Marathas and a joint plan was 
formed to raid the emperor's camp at Aurangabad, 'lliiit did 
not inatcralisc and througli Muglial tnanipulatiom, it M.‘frtn.Nt 
Sliambliujt was involved in a war with the Siddi.s uf jir\jini and 
later with the Portuguese at Chaul. The Marathas wci^t nilucked 
by the imperial amiy and they were dufeuted. Shambluiji and 
Kavi Kalash both were captured and (firown Into ]iriitoji. Siiaiii- 
bhuji was told that his life would be spared if ho surroiidorcd the 
for{s> he had seized, disclosed his hidden trcasiiros and the scertu 
purposes with the Mughal nobler and ofliccrs. Aldtouglia prisoner 
m Mughal hands, the Maiatiia Chief beenme wild with rage, 
showered foul abuse on tJic Emperor and demanded Ins daughter 
in marriage as a condition of peace with hint. Tiic actual words 
were not communicated to thcEmpcrar but only their sulistanco. 
He iwai infuriated with rage and ordered Shainbhuji and lus 
advser both to be put to death in circumstances of exceptional 
barbarity in 1689. 

Raja Ram now became King. He had received no cdiica* 
tion wortli the iwnc and had none of the qualities that go to 
make a great ruler. With his moderate abilities, he uied to rouse 
the national spirit of the Maraihas and in tills task he was aided 
by capable men like Ramcliandra Pant and Prahlad Niraji who 
were his chief advisers. In his compoigns he was assisted by 
generals likcShantaJl and Dhanaji, War with the Mughal* became 
a national ssar and Maratha potriotism ro.se to the highest pitcli. 
Ardent spirits rallied to the side of these great leaders ai^ (he 
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theatre of Ww extended from Burhajipur to Jiiyi in the south. 
Raja Bam tnuufcrrcdhii capital tojinji and the Maratlias scoured 
iJtc witolc country and inflicted heavy loscss on the Mu^hali. IHic 
siege of JinjI whicJi laiicd for eight years shattered the Muglial 
hopes of a complete subjugation of the Marathas. 

I^Jn Kani left Jiiyi, went up and down the whole coxinti 7 
(ochorliitg the people to rise in inc dcfaicc of their hcoi tlis and 
Jtomes. 

lire condition of iheMughal army was pitiable. Sir Jadtmath 
Sarkar Writes: • 

His soldiers and camp followci*s suAered umpcokablc hard* 
ships in marcliingovcr Hooded rivers, muddy roads and 
bmkenhill tracks; porters disappeared, transport beasts 
died of hunger and (yfcvyNQvVt scarcity of grain was ever 
pTcwii in tile camp and the Maratha and the (Beta^ 
thieves (os he ofHciaUy called them) were not far oft. 
Tile mutual jealousy of his generals ruined his cause or 
delayed his success. Tltc sic^e of eight forts, Saiara, 
Parli, Panhula, KJielna (Vishalgarh, KaiuOiana (Sin-) 
garh), Raigarh, Torna and Wagingcra, besides hvu 

f ilaccs of lusscr note occupied him for five years and a 
lalf (1639-1703) after wluch the broken down old man 
of i'ighty*cighl retired to die.'* 

After Rma Ram’s death in 1700, his son Shivaji 11 was 
crowned as l^ing and his widowed motha* Tarabai became regent 
for him. Tarabai was a spirted woman of great adraintstraiive 
ability. Site organised the government with great cnci^ and in 
fused a fresh life and vigour into the administration. The Mara- 
thas, hupited by her noble example, carried on the War of in¬ 
dependence till the end of Aui*anzcb's career. His twenty-five 
years* War had ended in misery and despair and the Marathas 
were still defiant and rebellious, 'fliey carried their raids iiUo 
MaKva and Gujarat and obtained one victoiy after another and 
extended their rule as far as tlic south Karnatak. The credit for 
these heroic achievements end successful campaigns was due to 
Tarabai who was the forclorn hope of the country’s resistance 
and the inspircr ofhci* national ideals. 

The Imperial army had suffered great privations and had 
consequently grown very weak, The Commissariat arrangements 
were entirely unsatisfactory. The expenditure of the army had 
grown enormously; it had become nearly double of that of Shah- 
jehan. The FrciuA traveller Bennier writes from jiersonal obscr- 
vntimi about the economic breakdown of the empire. He speaks 
of the recalcitrant attitude of Zamindars, the sufferings of the 
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rack-rented pca 8 ann 7 and ihr dqdorabic plight nfnnists and 
ariisam ivho luid migrated to the pmvincial capituU. 

The decline of ilicadmiiiistrationwai clearlycliscfniililc. S«im: 
ol'the great ministerx and iidrainiKh'atnrs had dhdand u great 
many inall parltoftlte empire had hern inrap.icilatedliy age. ‘llte 
Muslim arinrocaey \vhicli wax the principal fcidcr nf ilie civil 
M'mec: ofthu kUUc, luid heciutii'urg.'iieraii-, laixnry utid the 
purxiiit of xnunial pleu&uivs had s^tpja-d ilx stn iigili and serinuxly 
linpulred its oilicirney iutd discipline. 'I hr .xoiix of di.xiiiigiiiMhi-d 
oiTicmh afiiio >tute sprat llieir tinie in the roin]):my (ifeuitnelei 
and fiddlers and ]K)Ksessrd iu-iduT valour nor virtue. 'I'liiy innk 
tokile Hying and pigiton Hying as their paxttiiiie and felt an aver- 
noil for the liushicax of ndia: or nchiiinisir.i(ioii. Tiu: iulininisira- 
tiouin Northern India had virtually collapsed; while the old 
supporters of the empire were engig^i-d in digging itx grave, the 
provincial govrrnorsi and Dewam, devoid of cHicicncy, discipliiu* 
and probity, acted as tlicy liked and llw. revenue Adi iii nrn^ars. 
Autocracy defeats its (uvn purpose. Wliilc the Emperor to 
wiioin they were rcspomihic hud Inxoiut; mr.;ipahie of enroi'cing 
di.scipliiur, tlicy lost their morale and began to avail ihenmilvtei of 
the opportiuiity pi*ovided by administrative anarchy to enricli 
themselves at the expcjixc of the state and the peo])ie. I4tw & 
Order were neglected aud Hindu cJtiefsand Zanuudara debited the 
tltc authority of the state and dcslroyedihc xcnildaucr of local xt*!!- 
govermuent in the rural areas. 'Hie rrgtilaiions devir d by Ibdar- 
mal and Fathullalt Shirazi about tvluch Abul I'a/l tvrites at 
length had gone into dtsuetude, and evcii the: records were Adsi- 
Bed. Tlie Muglial nn)>iliiy cultivated vicious and cxtntwagani 
iiabits and lacked (hat moral gril mid staiuiua which art: required 
to build up great iwlitical xyxteim. FetlaniHty w;ik a common 
vice and iJic dignity of family life was at alow ebb. Pmnigucy 
was thenonn of life and tvas pcriiapx the aristocracy’s irply to 
the emperor’s stern Hiirilnnisin. Tlic Muglial ivtbiliry was a 
iiybrid couglomcratiun ofdifn^rem.H races; it romctiud rcbellitat, 
lived in a state of perpetual tejtsion; it plotted against Uie £m]>4r- 
ror and tried (o bring a1x)uc his dethronement. It did not see 
(lie writing on (lie wall and igiuircd the warning which dcsttiiy 
gave (hem oftUcir impending doom. 

When Aurangzeb returned to Wagingcra (1705), he tvas com¬ 
pletely exhausted. He slotviy waidcd liis way towm*ds Ahinad- 
nagar. So great uraa the audacity of the Mararluis, according to 
the Muslims Chronilers that they followed him and mtded Jiix 
camp. Their tactics ba/Tied the impcralists and they succeeded 
with difhculty in driving them away. Yet they persisted in their 
attacks from tlic rear and put the Mughal army to heavy lo.«. 
I( seemed as if the decree had gone forth from the Most High 
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that the Empire must fall. Beaten, baffled and crestfallen, the 
emperor returned to Aurangabad where he died on March 3, 
1707 A, D. 

Nothing can describe adequtcly Auranzcb^ji misery at thii 
time. He was fortlorn and miserable, utterly devoid of me peace 
nn<l consolation whicJi domestic felicity alone con bring to a 
dying man. Itc did not trust his sons and never allowed than 
to come near him. 'Hie aged monarch's mind was haunted l)y 
ilu: fate of .Sliahjrhaii wliom lie Jmd kept as a prisoner for eight 
years in the fort of Agm and tfhe was truly religious, his mental 
anguish must Itavc been unhcnrablc, despite hit austere tempera- 
mem and pitilat nature. He had heaped indignities upon the 
most magninccni ruler of the Mughal dynasty, irho was called 
.Sultih Q,iran Sail! and caused the death of his own kinsmen. 
Verily lie u*ns now ov«Ttakcn by Divine rcirihution. 

Aurnngzcb had ihvcc.sons, Muiixzam, A-^am atid Kambkhsha. 
lie had made a will by uOiich he partitioned the eutpirc among 
his som but they disregarded it and began to prepare themselves 
lor the war of sticcodion. A.h there ^ra.s no fixed law of succcs- 
.sion among the Mughals, ilie qucstioti Itad to l>e decided by the 
nrbitramciu of the sword. Mtiazxain heard ilie news of the 
rmpcror'.s death at Jajnu and started atonce for the capital. Like 
.Axam he also thought iliat .\gra and Delhi would give him a 
great advantage over hLs rivals. Having seized the treasure at 
lV.slm^rar and Delhi, he reached Agra and appropriated to him- 
.self the vast treasures fotmd in the fort. He wrote a letter to Azam 
asking him to avoid dtedding the blood of God's creation and 
dtnlU’iiged hhn to a personal combat to decide tltc question of 
Kuccesuon. Azam replied that the. question of sovereignty 
wus quite dilTcrcnt from pcitonal quarrels and two swords 
could not remain in a single scabbard. He crossed the Oltambal 
At Dholpur where his sun Bedar Baklit was encamped. The heat 
wa.s terrible atvd the troops suffered heavily. The two armies 
engaged themselves in a battle near Jigau (not far from Agra) on 
the Iflrh June. Azam’s son Bedar Bakht was a capable and brave 
man. He ^vaulcd to go to Agra but his father out of Jealousy 
did not aliotr him to do so. l^c carnage on the battle field u'os 
lieavy; and about 12000 hoiicmo) were left dead and Azam and 
Ills son were killed with many of their supporters. Bedarbakht’s 
lirothcr Walajah was mortally wounded. Many of the Rajputs on 
either side died fightiitg for him and most of the Muslim officers 
were also killed. Azam lost heavily and Bahadursliah obtained 
a complete victor)*. 

Having got rid of Iiis powerful rivals, Baliadurshah turned to 
Rnj])utana and from there proceeded to the Dccan on licaring of 
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Kambakhsha's cruel and mad nets. WJult? lie was nn his way to 
Bijapur whillu r Itc wjis srxil ui Viccniy, In* iieard of the deaili 
of htjj father and proclaimed hhnxelfnJi EiuponT uiul xmyrd for 
two montiu, caking xlcpi to oi*gum«; hix army aiul ihr ffrwrra- 
ment. Hut liix arlx of folly and ihr l>ilt< r jeuloxy that ixisiid 
hotwoen iiit niiiuatrr Taqiirrub Khan aiicl liis Haklishi Alixua 
Khan made him hlood-tliirsiy and h<' liitraiin' a lyranl. IIi* (‘on- 
nsraird the prnpa-ty nfnllierrs whom hr xiispi-rti d nf rmisjdrin^ 
a^alnxl him and iinpn«ut(*cl ihrm. Many other jirix of rnirliy 
were done hy hioi and ihr pe^tplr wrjv tired of htx lyraiiinVal 
wa^'S. MalUrrx rnnu: to a Iiead, wluit lie itiriund (o deutli 
Ru5tam-dil-Khsui, the Viceroy of Crolkuiuhi. At this time Haha- 
durtdmh cmssid tiu* Narltama o»i tlu* 17lh May, 17011 and sent to 
his erring brtjllier, a reasonable o/Ter of penee wliirh was n jrclrd 
by him. It beeamc ncreiwary hn* Bahadur Sludi to pul at» end 
to his tyranny. Many of Kambakhxha's folIow<‘r« and suppor¬ 
ters deserted to Haliadurslialt and in a Sklrrmlsh lliat followed, 
the small force of 350 men which he Itad galhen d wa.i defeated 
by the imperialists who luimhered 25000 under the coiimiand of 
Munim Kltan and T^uIHqqar Khan. I'laving settled the Derran 
affair, Bahadur Shah tTturned to the nnrih to deal with (he ser¬ 
ious situation that had arisen in Rajputana. 

The Rajput chiefs of Jodhpur, An»l>cr and Mtrwar hud 
combined against the Emperor uftcr Aurangserb’x death. Ajit 
Singh Itad recovered his anccntral provinces and expelled the 
Muslim Faujdar Mihrab Khan. Jai Singh, the Prince <if Anther, 
had married his daughter to the Rana of Udaipur for tlu* pur¬ 
pose of strcngtlicning the alliance. 'Hie Rajputs nurroniKh'd 
Jodhpur and reduced to .soi*c straits the Muslint Faujdar who was 
allowexl to retreat with honour. After n good deni of fighting, 
order was rc<tortxi and peace was made with the Rajputs. Jnl 
Singh and Ajit Singh were taken I>ack into the imperial service. 
The Latter was given a command of 3500 and the title of Maha¬ 
raja was conferred upon him. Bahadur Shall paid a second visit 
toRajputajia in 1710 and by his conciliatory policy won the 
loyalty and support of the Rajputs. Ju-st at this time came tlie 
news of the ii-oublc cau-sed by the Sikhs in Sirlund and the 
emperor turned to deal with them. With the accession of Baha¬ 
dur Shah to the throne, thcrclationsof the Mughalswitli the Sikhs 
had changed for the time bring. GuruGovind Singh joined the 
service of the Emperor and received a Manxab. He is said to 
have taken part in the battle of J^au though it has been much 
exa^erated by the Sikh writers. Gum Govind Singh was killed 
by a fhnatic in 1708 and he svas succeeded hy Banda who is some, 
timra called'false Guru*. Banda established Itimsrlf near Sir- 
hind and gathered a large following. He liad at his command 
40000 men who were mostly recruited from the lowci* cla.sscs. 
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He at lacked Wazir Khan, the governor, who liad murdered Guru 
Govind Singh^s cJiildrcn and killed him. 

The death of Wazir Kliaii .spelled disaster for the inhabitants 
of Sirhind, The town was given up toplunderand atcrribic venge¬ 
ance was exacted from thr Muslims in 1710. The most terrible 
enu llies were prcpciratcd and even women and children were not 
sjwred. Enrouraged by these depredations, the Sikhs caused 
much dis(ur!>ancc at Lahore, drove out die local governor and 
raided the parganas of Batnln and Kalanaur. The news of these 
outbreaks reached HalmduvShah at Ajmer towards the close of 
May but owing to differenres between the King and his ministers 
no action could be taken. The villages in the vicinity of Lahore 
were plundered and the Muslims organised themselves to expel 
llie Sikhs. The Sikh devastation continued all over the contigu- 

lands and the Saharanpur and Meerut districts were revaged. 
The Siklis were strongly entrenched in their forts and the Muslim 
resistance was not of inucli avail. Randa had escaped from 
Lohagarh which was captured by the imperialists but it was lost 
Again, and in the hgliting that followed, the Sikhs displayed amaz¬ 
ing spirit of tclf-sacriOcc and devotion. 

Bahadur Shah was terribly annoyed on hearing of the dis¬ 
comfiture of the imprrialigts. He started from Ajmer on 27th 
June, 1710 to deal with Banda wlio was at Sadhauia. The lat¬ 
ter Ainnce, left the place and fled to the Fort of Lohagarh. The 
Imperialists wore strengthened by rc-inforccmenls under the com¬ 
mand of Prince Rafiusshan, Munim Khan, Chatrasal Bundcla 
and otiicr Rajpiii.s. Fighting with the Sikhs continued, and the 
only event worth noticing is the Khutba riot at Lahore which 
occurred in 1711. The Emperor suggested the addition of the 
word ‘waii’ or heir after tlic name of 'Ali in the Friday prayer. 
As this meant rcllcction on the three caliphs, the Sunnis who con¬ 
stituted the majority protested arainst the innovation and riots 
broke out in .several places. Raxudur Shah ordered his artillery 
officer to arrange for the reading of the changed Khutba but a 
hundred thousand Sunnis gathered in the streets and a riot seem¬ 
ed imminent, ^ic emperor had to yield and the agitation came 
to an end. 

Bahadur Shad been strenuoudy busy since his accession and 
his healUi was declining. He fell ill and after few weeks he 
^cd on 27th February. 1712. 

After a brief struggle for succession, his son JahandarShah 
.succeded to the throne. Tlic scene of conflict among die sons 
of the Late King was in the Punjab. Jehandar Shi^ predated 
his assumption of imperial dignity in an improinsed audience 
hall in the battle field outside Lahore on the 29th March, 1712. 
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Ziilhqar Kljan became the chief VVazir and received a Mamab 
of 8000 Zat and a large sum of money. The officer orDewan 
was conferred on Ikhlas Kliaii, wliilc the revcmiex of the Khnisa 
were entrusted to the care of Sahha CJmnd who was given tlic 
title of Rnjn. Other offirers were xiinilarty htinoiircd and 
i)ccanic the rcccipicnts of Royal favour. Tlie Princ<!s of the 
Royal family were defeated or killed. 

Freed from all rivals Jelmndnr Shah hrgnu toruir ns Ivtnpcror, 
Hulururdout a dissohtlu seiiMiIiKt and iiii'asurc-.UTker. Hr 
sp<uir most oriiislimc in the roiM))auyol' liix nntruhine lad 
Kunwai- and drove willi Iirr in n hullorkocart In (lliaiidiii Oinwk 
to make purchases. He was snri'oiiiidf'd hy ininiiiHis and jrsiers 
of a low iyi)t! and with them lie indulged in jrvrry kind of 
frivolily nua vice that can dcliasc the diKitily of man. Hy 
Ids umvonly conduct tlic king tlircw all decency to the winds. 
'I'hc liiglicst dignitnrics of the iSmpirc were insulted by I«a] 
Kunwar’s relations and roynl ttxtravagancc rcachctl to such an 
extent that the stores of die Palace were exiiaustal and even 
the cold and silver on the ceilings of the my.tl upartinimts was 
stripped off* and given to tlic soldiers wito clamoured for pay. 
Lai Kumvar was given an allowance of 20 iidlli{iu«( of nijM:c.s 
u year and in addition to lids huge amount clotlics and jewels 
and Ollier ooitly things ivcrc sullied in nhuiuluice. Tin: tone 
ofsocicly became vulgour and the prestige of the adudnixtva- 
llon reached its nadir. There were parties at tin: Court the 
most powerful of wliidi were the Imuis headed hy Safdarjang 
and tlic Turanis headed hy Nizamulmulk. 

White Jehanandnr Shah was luuncrscd in plcmnirc and 
entirely neglected die business of the state Farnikh Slyer, the 
second son of Azirnushan, proclaimed himself Krupemr at Patna. 
With the help of Saiyycd brothers, Hasan Ali Khan and Husain 
All Khan. They came from Harali a group of 12 villages in 
tlic Saliaranpur and Meerut districts and were known for their 
bravciy and administrative abilUy. Both rose by dint of merit 
to high position in the State and during the reign of Alamgir 
the elder Syed wai Faiijdar of Sultanpur Nazdarbad and the 
Subah of Khandesh and was afterwards given the eJiarge of 
Aurangabad. The younger brodicr was a man of remarkable 
intrepidity and vigour. He held charge of Rantam bhor and 
then of Hindaun and Biyana in the Subah of Agra. They were 
at Multan for sometime but owing to differences with Priucc 
Mui'zuddin, the eldest .son of Snah Alam, the^ resigned and went 
to Lahore where they remained for sometime in obscurity. They 
took part in the battle ofjajau and fought on the side of Bahadur 
Sliah but after his accession to the throne they felt that their 
service had not been adequately recognised. Bahadur Shuh 
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gave the Subah of Ajmer to Abdulla but soon after changed his 
mind. Azam extended his patronage to them. 

Sayyid Hnsan Ali Klmn. was made Deputy Governor at 
Allalinbad and Sayyid Husain Ali Klian who was givcri the title 
of Amir-ul-umra, riroz Jung, at Patna. Jcimndar Shalt asked 
his .son Azduddin to March against Fcrrukli Siwr fiom Agra but 
the prince who was aggrieved on account of nis supcr5e.ssion by 
Lnlkunwnr did not promptly obey the royal commaad Di.stri- 
billion of offices follotvcd and new provincial governors were 
appointed to itrengthen the Emperor's position. Ai>dus Samnd 
was given the dmi'gc ol'Lnhorc>Jai Singh Sawai of Mnlwa, and 
Sayyid Khan in Jehnn Barah of Ajmer. The governorships of 
Multan and Bchar were entrusted to the Sayyid brothers. Bengal 
was given to Mirjiimla but in reality it wan Murshid Q^ili Khan 
who was asked to govern it in addition to the province of Orissa. 
Tlic provinces of the Deccan were entrusted to Nizamul-mulk 
(Chin ^,lisch Khan Bahadur) with his head quarters at Auranga* 
bad, 'J he Nizam was the ablest man among all these ofiicers 
and he wasthc leader of the Turnai party, which consisted of men 
ivho had loyally served tlic Tiniurids and looked upon themselves 
as their countrymen. They came from the country north of the 
Oxus and many of them were employed in the army. As has 
liecn.said before, the Iranis were opposed to the Turanis and 
uadi faction tried to acquire predominance in the Slate. 

Jehandar Shah was alarmed by the advent ofFarriikh-Siycr 
Mis great handicap was the sairciiy of money, Dire necessity 
led him to distribute the jewels ana other valuable articles of 
gold, vessels etc. among the soldiers ro satisfy them. But even 
these did not suffice to meet their demand, ft was Jdiandar 
Shali's misfortune to he the leader of such a rabble He was at 
his wit's end to find ways and means to meet the enemy who had 
crossed the Jamuna and encamped at Serai Rox Bahani near 
Akbar's tomb at Sikandara. 

Bothsides prepared for battle and on the 10th May, 1713 
near Agi*a the imperialists were defeated. The Sayyid brothers 
fought witli unexampled courage and gave a short shrift to their 
enemies. Husain Ali Klian was found beneath a heap of corpses 
but when he heard of victory, he rose atonce and rejoiced over 
the results of the battle. Desertiom began in Jchandardiah's 
ai'my and even his ministers opened negotiations with Farnikh 
Siycr. The Sayyids had triumphed; Jcliandarshah was captured 
and fetters were thrown round his feet. After a few days he was 
strangled to death and Ids head was cut oflT. Confusion spread all- 
around and the .stabilityof the achninistration wasseriously undcr- 
rniitcd. Tliere was a fresli distribution of ofliccs and new men 
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were admitted to royal favour. Rajn Ctmbiln Ram Nagar was 
sent to Agra but as he could not get on witJi Cltuminnnjnt, ano¬ 
ther officer \vas appointed in his place. Tliough power was in 
their hands, the Sayyid brothers did nni inisitscit. The lion's 
sliarc of gifts and rewinds tvcni to the kiiig'.K favnurites most of 
whom were I'uraius. 

The .Saiy>dds oeniptcd the position of king makers but they 
were nor frt^t: foim danger. TJir Rmixrnn* was prrfitlious and was 
plannit^ to overthrow iheT jmwor. He ploii<*d Inn his iiuuiic 
cowartiicc hainpcnx'd his plans. Mir Jiimtu's eoiistatu intrigues 
to ercatc a cleavagt: iHMwcen the Unipemr and his niiitisters stie- 
cccdcdand the lailer became openly hostile and defiant. Mul 
in the end Fnrrukhsiycr'x courage failed and he patrlied nj) a 
truce with Abdtilia tn a most abject manner. TJic intrigues, 
fears and jealousies hud disturbed iJic praec of the state and llic 
Turanis and Iranis were making a bold bid for power. There 
were many foreigners in the country who were employed in the 
artillery branch and they added to the ronfusion of die tinir. 
Tlicy were looked upon wiih di.uru.si hy the native Mnsalinuiis. 
They claimed as the lawful candidates for pow’cr rewards and 
ofiices. Among them were tlic Sayyids of Tkir.ih who were 
supported by the .fats ami Rajputs who held smaller posts in the 
administration. TJic officer* of the Revenus dcp.irtiuent tvlio were 
mostly Ka^Ttsihas, Batiias and Kliaiins supported them and sltar- 
cd their hopes and fears. The Hindustanis from the Wi?st des- 
pi.scd those from the East and the chronicler’s outl)urst is amus¬ 
ing and instmetive : 

**God created the PurbiyaJi (ca.strnior) without sliaine, 
without faith, without kindness, without heart ninh^vo- 
lent, niggardily, bcggaidy, cruel, ready to sell liis 
rhiUb'cn in the baxar on the ilightust provocation; but 
to spend a penny he thinks that a erime equal to matri¬ 
cide”. 

Thci'c was another cause which divided the nobles of tin: 
court. Tlic friends of the Wazir were liostilc to tlic Enip<rrnrand 
via wsa. How could there be proper and cfficicni adminis¬ 
tration in a state of this kind in which the execution of policy was 
hampered by the intrigues of selfish and unscrupulous adven¬ 
turers. 

Mirjumla, who hadbecomc the Emperor's confidential advis¬ 
er was secretly driving him on to the Path of disaster and ruin. 
He held bc'bi'c Farrukli Siycr’s blinking eyes the grim spectre of 
the Saiyyid brother’s plan of placing nnotlicr prince of the royal 
family on the throne. To checkmate this plan, he .suggested a 
wholesale murder of these princes. To a frightened tnoiuroh 
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who was foolish and iicklemincd, the court minloiu pointed out in 
their private conclaves the necessity of getting rid of the king¬ 
makers. Nobles and ministers, suspected hostility, ^xrc got rid 
of. Asad and Zulfiqar were permitted to W’ait upon the Emperor 
who advised Assid to go away. Zuifiqar was subjected to unspeak¬ 
able indignity and tlicn lie was strangled to death. The houses 
and property of Asad and Zulllqar were confiscated. Asad was 
placed under scrivcilancc and he spent the remaining period 
of his life under vigilance. The foreign elements in the state 
liad caused utter confusion. The Emperor was powerless to 
cheek their rivalry and, in their mad race for power the Indian 
Mtuslims were overpowered by llicir rivals, who were intellectu¬ 
ally superior (O them and were past masters in the arc of political 
intrigue and nefarious underhand activities. 

While the court was in such a distracted condition, firmness 
was shown in dealing with the Rajputs, Jats and the Sikhs. The 
Rajputs, writes Kltafi Klian, did not show proper allegiance and 
therefore Husain Aii Khan and the Emperorb ntaiemal uncle, 
Shaynstn Khan were sent against jMii Singh of ManA'ar. Secret 
letters were sent to the Rajput Chief to resist tvith all hit might 
the force sent a^inst him and Lake steps to kill the imperial gene¬ 
ral. Husain AJi made a vigorous attack upon Ajit and defeated 
him. A treaty was made by wliicli the Raja agreed to pay die 
tribute and marry one of his daughters to Farrukhsiyer. His son 
Abhiy Singli was to go to Delhi with Husain Ali and he himself 
agreed to attend the court when he was called upon to do so. 
Tlic marriage of this princess was celebrated on the 17th Decem¬ 
ber, 1715. 

TJie Sikh Guru Banda was still at large. He had built a 
strong fortat Sadhaura and from there his followers commanded 
Che entire area. Banda came out of Lohagarh and mvaged the 
whole country and harassed the tnhabitaiuis. Tliey bravely defen- 
cd themselves against the Delhi force but their supplies being ex¬ 
hausted they escaped from the fort and took shelter in tlie mud 
fort of Gurdaspur. A ficrccc battle raged round this fortress and 
the Sikhs fought with desperate courage and showed amazing 
valour. But in the end they were defeated by ihc imperial gene¬ 
ral Alxlus Samad who brought the Guru as a captive to Delhi 
where he was executed with with great barbarity in March, 1716. 
Having dealt with the SikKs, the imperialists turned towards the 
Jats. Thep had given not a littilc trouble to the empire since 
Aurangzeh's day. TTicir depredations continued unaliated in the 
territory near Delhi and the contiguous tracts of land. The Jat 
chief Churaman who entrenched himself In the fort of Thun was 
made to surrender after a siege of twenty months. He agreed to 
pay 50 lakli of rupees in carh and goods and to secure his good 
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will llic Emperor gi'aiitcd liim ihc nglil of the n>yai highway 
frou) Hliai-alipiil near D<')lu to the ferry on tlir CHuiiitbal river. 
'n»c treaty waj nmilty riuificcl on tijc 3flili April, I7in. 'Jhc Ihn- 
pci’or was ctispirnsca with J:ii Singh of Aitdicr uliu was seal 
agninvl Clmranian ami Q^ntulmltnulk stuisHtd his old grudge 
nskiirg the Kin]>t'ror In oi^cr tin: msation of iutsiilitirs. 

llte Empemr disinisii d die Suiyyid hntiheiN niid was anxious 
to bring nboni ihi'ir riiiii. ih' rniplnyrtl si-wrat persons in bring 
al>out (his rvsnii lint tlu-y were fnuml liii]ieleK.s and iueninpeient. 
EvmNiKinnnl Mnik was llioiiglil of for ]danning a rnnp ngaiiM 
ihe .Sai)Wids bill lie n*:is ihoroiighly disgiixied wiili nitiri iiiiri* 
goes nml left wilbtMil inakhig an aiteiii]il. 

I’arrnkhiyer lijt iijK>n anollier device lii (lt:>(roy lln- Saiyyids 
Ho planned a ronnirr rrvoinfinn andwanird Inset un a group 
ofnnblcx to oppitse titeni. Ini^'atuilnb Kashiniri who had been 
pvcviouiily dwanissed was i e-appointt'd as iv-veimi^ minister oRieii* 
sibly to rc^nrfptnisc the administration nnd reinovi* the nlmseH 
lliat imd crcin into it. Ho revived the Joxiya and ordiTetl an 
rm|uiry into the titles imd tenures of Jtigirdars. 'i'liis drastic 
action was resented and tin; Khulsa l)ewan Kaian (lliuud mul 
other Hindas protested agumst this uelitm and the. Wa/ir rel'nseil 
to agree wiihlhe Den-nu, Khul'i Khan wJm .'ipjirovi-s of iIh* Jexlya 
UTilcs:— 

‘Tlih was very dhtastefnl to Riitaii CItnnd and other revi um: 
ofTiciaU. They addressed theniselvi'x to Abfiniluh and he wus 
oppossed to the issncoflhc order. All llie niiidmwen gn'aily 
rni'agtd brcmi.sn o r the order for collret lug tlie Je/iya and of 
the advice about the cutting down of the inansidn." 

Hicn nnotha* cunning Kashmiri Muhammad Murad wlio 
talked glibly about his own ability ramo fnrward in execute (lie 
Empa*or** plan. Several other attempu were nmdc but they 
failed. Relations between ilin Empcr(>r and the Miniitcr Iwcamo 
highly strained. TJic Waxir made .appointments of unni pei’Sons 
to responsible posts. Tlie revenue fell into arreni's and the busi¬ 
ness of the State w'as neglected. 

Farrukh Siver continued his ruthless campaign against the 
Minister. He unstowed favours upon svonhlcss persons like 
MuliammudMurad (the Kashmiri who lias been referred to before) 
whose rank was rawed to 7000 and squandered the treasures of 
the State to gratify the wishes of such impewtons. Mirjumla 
was also called to join this vile crew and the court became a 
scene of Intrigue, conspiracy and corruption. Tlir Emperor form¬ 
ed a plot to murder Andiillah at Id prayer hut the? plan fi/zled 
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In tliiH prcdicaincnl the Minister called ills brother Husaui 
Ali KJiun from the Deccan. In ilic meantime, he strengthened 
hiinsrirby conriliatu^ his opponents. Ajit Siiigli and Jal Singh 
wre nrconcilcd to Iiirn and Nizumultiiuik was also won over. 
Husain Ali cxm'trd hinist'lf with great tact and forcsiglii to 
ofnuin lli('support of the Muratlias. He left llurhnnptir on i4lh 
Deneinln'r, 1718 and gave nut ilmt lie was eacnriing Anrnngwieb’ji 
I'mirih son Akbar who had breji made over lohimbyllut 
Murnthu Raja Sludm. liu had under Jiun aii army consisting of 
2.1000 ravalry, It),000 mmkclccrs and artillery. ficMdns tluisr, 
Jit: hud wiili him two Mnruilui comntandanl.s PesJiwa Baluji 
Vi.shwana(h and Rhandcrao DabliflcU: }\uvuig under thun 11,000 
Maradia Soldiers. A trimiy was made with Sliahu by wliicJi 
Husain Ali promised him Clnnili or (^nc>ro\irih of the revenue 
of till'. Dttccan and .Sai'desiiiiiklii or ten per cent oj\ the collections 
Husain Ali Klian fiirUter promised to ohiaiii from the impertni 
govt:rnrm:iu the coiifirnmuon of Sliivaii’s hereditary dominion 
aivd (he rehuise of Slmhu’s mother ami lialf brother who were 
detuiucd as prisoners at Dellii. On bcuig apprised of the Slate 
ofanhirs atthc Court, Hu.sain Ali disguised Jus real intentions 
and outwardly had a warm exchange of gi’cctings with the Em* 
peror. ^iitbiil Mulk met the Emperor and l)cgan to talk about 
his jxtrficlTtms conduct. This was ton imirh for him and he 
slioiiltd in im|>oirnt rage and despair: *ir I am a true .son uf 
AziniushsJian and a real descendiuu ofllie Sidiib Qiran (Timur), 

I will im}>ose retribution lor these tmculled for deeds and this 
unmeasured uudaeity. 1 tvill liavc the lands of the Jhiialia plou- 
glird I>y asses, and iiiice lUnisi into the imusers of their women, 
'hie Wazir wan Ixadde himself with wrath and began lo sliowcr 
dhrcspect fill and fdiJjy abuse on the Emperor. He accused the 
latter of ingratitude and periidy. Husain Ali saw the king on 
23rd. February, 'fhe latter concealed luinsclfin the hnrem from 
whicJi place lie was dragged out I>y tlic Afghans with blows and 
abuses to the Minister who had him blinded and dethroned and 
imprisoned in tin- mom over the Tii'poliya where Jehandrshah 
had ended his life in misci'ablc captivity. The partisans of the 
Wnzir guarded tlic palace and allowed no supporter of Famikli- 
sihycr to enter it. Rafiud-darjat, a son of Raftushshftn, was pro¬ 
claimed king. He was a puppet in the hands of the Sayyids. 
The most sordid traits of the Sayyid character were revealed in 
llnae. disgraceful scenes. They quaiTcllcd over the booty in the 
palace and it was through Ratan Chand’s intercession that p<^ce 
was made l>eiwccn the brolliers. Alxiullah who was an uxorious 
porson had already appropriated to himself the bcautyful inmates 
of the royal seraglio. In the pursuit of their mad ambition, 
the king-makn-s mAfcr paused to consider that tyrants and miscre¬ 
ants fall by the very methods whicli help them to rise to power. 
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In dealing with Famjkhsiycr (he Sayyid? went to the 
extreme. To impi'ison him alter depriving him of his eyesight 
wua an atrocious act x^hich admits of little justiheation except the 
plea of self-preservation. 

'Feeble, false, cowardly and cojitcmpliblc' ia Mr. Irvinc'a 
vci'dict on Farrukhsiycr and, it is impossible either to admire or 
rcgtxtc bim*. Rcltddaarjat a son of RahusKshan was made King 
but he was a u'coic, sickly, consumptive ynnng ma;i who could not 
carry on the duties ofakitkg. He wai deposed and his elder 
brother RaBuddowlat (June 171^ was declared as Emperor 
under the title ofShah Jehan II. RaBuddowlat did not live long 
and the Sn^id brothers placed Raushan AJthtar, sou of Jahan 
Shall (the fourth son of Bahadur Shah) on the throne under the 
title of Muhamad Shalt on 26th September 1719. 

The nciv Emperor was confronted with a dilHcult situation. 
The empire was pulled to pieces like a child's map and every 
where the centrifugal forces were working to bnng about 
its complete disintegration. The Sayyid brothers were itill 
very powerful. Jafar Khan ruled as Viceroy over tlic provinces 
of Bengal, Behar and Orissa. The six provinces of the Deccan 
were held by Husain Aii Khan who was assisted by his nephew 
Alim Ali Khan. Ajit Singh of Jodhpur, who was friendly to the 
Sayyids had the charge of Gujarat and Ajmei* besides hit own 
territories. Malwa was held by Nizamul-ntulk, who was tlte 
leader of the Turani ^d who louged to see the destruction 
of the pow'cr of the Sayyids. Chabila Ram was iu diatgc of 
Allahabad and being a supporter of Farrukhsiyer, he was hostile 
to the Sayyids. He died suddenly in 1719, His nephew Oirdhar 
Boliadur did not follow his father’s policy. He was oflered the 
govcrnorsliip of Oudh and was asked to surrender tlie fortress of 
Allahabad. But he delayed compliance with this demand on 
various pretexts. Some of the chiefs of Riyputana were also res¬ 
tive and wanted to strengthen their position. 

The Sayyid brothers quarrelled over the spoils of Agra and 
wanted a just and fair division. A compiomisc was made by 
which Husain AU Khan agreed to surrender twenty lakhs of 
rupees to his brother but the loss of money rankled in his mind 
and brotherly relations between the two ceased to exist. Abdulla's 
agent Ralan Chand was given enormous power and by mis-using 
it he offended both the nobles and the people. Glrdhar Baha¬ 
dur was persuaded by Ratan Chand to reduce the fortress of 
Agra. 

Nizamulmulk by consolidating his position in the Deccan, 
had prepared himself for an encounter with the Sayyids. The 
Turani faction desired the restoration of its former power and 
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dignity. Many nobles who were tired of the Sayyld regime 
wanted to free themselves from their yoke and their designs were 
seconded by Qpdsiya Begum, the mother of the fallen Emperor. 

Nizamulmulk*s suspicions lliat his life was in danger wcrecon- 
fli-mcd by his recall front Malwa. He was asked to choose any 
of the governorships of Agra, AJlahabadf Multan or Burhanpur. 
Idis cousin Muhammed Amin kept him informed that his ruin 
was contemplated and that he sliould guard himself against all 
eventuaiities. Nizamulmulk prepared himself for defence and 
secured the Deccan. He crossed the Narbada and took possession 
of Uic fort o/Asirgah, Burhanpur was soon occupied and Dila- 
war AH Khan, the commatider of the Sayyids, was defeated at 
Khandwa. Tlic situation became very eritical when Alim Ali, 
Husain* Ali’s deputy, in the Deccan, w-is defeated and Slaim 

Nizamulmulk*s vicioi*y gave a blow to the prestige of the 
Sayyids and put Husain AU Khan on his mettle. He started for 
the Deccan with the Emperor, knosving noUiing about the con* 
spiracy that had been formed against him by Amin Khan, a 
leader of the Tui'ani party, Mir Muhamad Amin, a Persian 
adventurer and Haider Q,uH, an artillery man. When lie was 
encamped at Toda Bhim (in the Jaipur state) he was presented 
widi a petition by Haider Beg, a trooper in Amin Khan’s force. 
Husain AH Khan, who was in a palanqin, and had just returned 
after paying homage to the Emperor, began to read the petition. 
Haider Quli Beg siezed the opportunity of thrusting his knife 
into hissidc and then dragginghis bodyout of the palanquin he sat 
upon him and began to cut oiThis head. He was draped down 
from the litter and his head was cue off. Husain Alt was got 
rid of but the Emperor and his mother srare frightened out of 
their wits. They became anxious for Uicir owm safety and were 
appalled bv tha grimness of tlic event. Ratan Ghana was caught 
hold of and thrown into prison. 

The Sayyid's camp was plundered and hit treasure was 
seized. His head was fixed on to a pole and was shown to the 
multitude to convince them that the nuijcr Jama of the palace had 
been done away with. Nizamulmulk was asked to return to the 
north immediately. 

Abdulla, when he heard the nems resolved to wrccack venge¬ 
ance on the murderers of his brother. He wrote a letter to the 
Emperor asking him to take action against the culprits. The 
weak-kneed Emperor denied all knowledge of the conspiracy and 
promised to punish the miscreants. Md. Amin Khan was appo¬ 
inted Wazir, liis rank was raised to 8,000 and he was given the 
title of Iimad-uddowlah. He placed on the throne Ibrahim, a 
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bi'uther ef the tu-o empemrs Rafiudowlat and Rafiuddaijat. This 
was done on 4tL OctoW, 1920. 

Abdulla now collected a large army. Money was laviddy 
spent and the roving blades of the coum^ side und ruiflans Aotn 
liu*. city were recruited in large numbers and his force consisted 
of 100,000 incii nearly twice as large as the army of tlic other 
puny. Ilotii sides prcpaivd themsdves for uction. A buttle was 
ibught near Ilasanpur (lOtli November 172<^. At first the 
Sayyid host bccmcd to win but the bravery of Haider Quli the 
imperial artillery ofliccr curried the day and the enemy tviis defe> 
aied. Seeing the howdth of Abdulla’s dcplinnt empty the soldiers 
took to flight and many deserted to die other side. Abdulla’s 
heart was filled with dismay and he is reported to have said to 
his brother Najmuddin: “Look at (lie fricklcsscs of fortune, and 
the transitory naiui'c of all cartliy pomp and power. Both 
surrendered to Haider Q,uli wlio took them to the Emperor 
Tlic rci faitieani whom the Sayyids had placed on the throne was 
pardoned on the ground that he was a tool in the hands of the 
Sayyidi. He was sent back to his prison and an allowance of 
Rs. 40 per day was granted to him. Abdulla ^va^ confined near 
(he royal apartments and was poisoned on 11th October, 1722. 
Oidcrs were issued to lay waste the Beirab counOy but tlic Say¬ 
yids ofToTd H stubborn resistance and ’broke the teeth of the 
Muelials.. The VVizarat was oOcred to Nizanmlmufit hut pend¬ 
ing his lu'rival the duties of the office were entrusted to Inaya- 
'tuTlah Khan. When Niraraulmulk arrived, he was formally 
appointed Waair. 

Such was the tragic end of the king makers of Delhi. If thev 
had exercised power with moderation, they might have survived 
the fearful catastrophe time overtook them. They were proud and 
vain and gave offence to all parties at the Mughal Court. Husain 
AU Khan was haughty and egotistical and flatterers told him that 
the whole creation sought iuteUer under his umbrella and he 
seemed to like this sort of adulation. Once he proudly declaimed 
that'on whomsoever the shadow of his shoe fell could be the 
equal of Alamgtr. They were greedy and rapacious and when 
occasion arose they had no hesitation in ordering plunder and 
rapine. The Emperor was unworthy of the royal office but they 
went loo far in humtlialinghini, andby (heir policy, they system¬ 
atically destroyed his prestige. Their favourites and hangers-on 
like Ratan Cand advised them to take measures which were not 
only scandalous but highly detrimental to the interests of die 
state. Kiivvafi Khan who is by no means friendly to them 
points out their good qualities. 
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broihci'Si were kind to tlic poor and needy and palro* 
nfsed learned men. They were liberal in their outlook, 
appaiiitcd Hindus to high posts and Uieir pro Hindu 
policy gave not a little o/Tcucc to the ortho dox section. 
Ihc elder Sayyid though coscloving and uxorious was 
a man of kind and niTable temper and tried to bejust 
to those who laid ihcir complaints before him. Like 
his Hindu fellow citizens he observed Basant and Holi 
and Imd no prejudice against colour«tlirowing”. 

The fall oftltc Sayyids was inevitable. They did nothing 
for the public well-being; they devised no laws or institutions 
which would have conduced to the stabiliiy of the governmait 
or the progress of the country. They cannot be said to have been 
successful party leaders; within their own party there were 
dissensions and they were aggravated by the duplicity of the 
Emperor. The Society in which they lived and whicli they were 
called upon to lead was degraded by sensuality and crime. The 
men who occupied the highest positions in the state were devoid 
of any kind of principle or morality and behaved like criminals. 
By their intrigues and treachery they hastaned the fall of the 
empire which they prctuided to save, 'fhey did noUiiJtg to 
cheek the corruption which was rampant at the court and wei'C 
themselves so greedy and rapacious that they fell out over the 
spoils which came into rheir hands. Alamgir used to say about 
the Sayyid.s of Barah: 

"Undue favour to the Barah Sayyids will be disastrous in 
both worlds. Tor when promoted or exalted thc>‘ say : I am 
and there is no other' and stray from the path of public duty. 
The tone of court was so debased and the morals of Uie courtiers 
were so low that no discipline could be enforced in their ranks. 
When Nizamulmulk, who was bred in the austere traditions of 
Alamgir, came to See the Emperor, he advised him not to 
waste time on pleasure and be more sober and dignihed. AH 
advice fell flat upon the luckless monarcli and the vile insects 
of the court. When the Wazir left, they indulged in- buBbnery 
and amused themselves with the remark, 'See* how the Deccan 
monkey dances’. I’Jie Emperor enjoyed the caustic wit of his 
lackeys, utterly oblivious of the consequences. 

Was the fall of the Sayyids dJsasttous for tlie empire? As 
we read through the wearisome chronicles of the time, W'c feel 
how incapable they were of establishing any kind uf order, how 
utterly powerless to check the minions of the court and how 
profoundly and pitiably incompetent to improve the tone of the 
Emperor and how short-sighted m dealing with party leaders and 
provincial chiefs. Even Nizam-ul-mulk, the tallest tree in the 
garden, was, as Sir Wolseley Haig rightly observes, mean enough 
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to free himscir in Uic Soutli by encouraging tlic Marathas to 
extend their ravages to tlic nortlicrn provinces of the empire. 
It is difficult to agree with Owen’s view that judged in the light 
of subsequent history, perhaps, the fall of the Sayyids was a 
misrortune. They Iiad not tJic statesmun's enpurily to organise 
an cflicicnt administration with ilic help of tlic Hinclas and 
Indian Musalmans and save the country from the calamity of 
of Nadir Shah’s invasion. 'Ilicy did not act like Ktalcsiiicji; 
they were scIfisJi and unprincipled and behav(ui like advrnturoi's 
in a dissolving .society. 

Nixamuhnulk ^ves appointed Wmsir, but pruding hi.s urriv.it 
from the Deccan Inay.iiullidi Kashmiri wax appoiiUedio ofUeinle 
forium. Nizamulmulk reached Delhi on fiih July, 1723 but he 
found the court in a deplorable condition. His locum tenens 
did not give him power and Nizamulmulk had only his title but 
without (he authority which his ofGce implied. Muliainmad 
Shah had rapidly deteriorated. Ho took no interest in public 
business and merely passed orders on petitions and prayers. 
The tone of the court became more depraved and the protest.t 
and disapproval of the Nizam availed nothing. The wrong-doers 
could not be diverted from ilicir vicious path. Tlte Wazir 
advised the king to pay more attention to udministrativo 

f irobloms. He asked him to give up the practice of farming out 
ands, to stop the bribery that was rampant at the court and 
to remove the Jaziya on the Hindus so as tuako good the ftnanctal 
dcliciency of the state. The courtiers made fun of the Minister, 
ridiculed his dress and manners. The king turned a deaf car 
to his advice and, thoroughly disgusted with the atmosphci'c of 
the court, he lef^ Delhi on a shooting campaign. Qamaruddiit 
KJian was appointed Wazir, and the Emperor was persuaded to 
send secret instructions to Mubariz Khan, one of Husain Alt 
Khan's supporters, wlio was governor of Hatderabad, to whom 
cite Nizam had shown kindness, to bar his entry into die Deccan. 

In May 1724 the Nazam met Baji, Rao at Nalclm for the 
third time and they exchanged friendly greetings. They did not 
disclose their real intentions to each other. 

When Nizamulmulk reached Aurangabad in June 1724, he 
found that Mubariz was hostile jo him and had got together a 
latgc army to oppose the Wazir. Nizamulmulk proceeded to 
deal with him and in the battle of Sakharkhera, 80 miles from 
Aurangabad; in Berar, Mubariz Khan was defeated and killed 
with two of his sons and two other ions were taken prisoners. 
Sakhar Khera was renamed Fatah Khera to commemorate the 
victory of Nizamulmulk. This battle marks the establishment of 
Nizamulmulk’ hereditary power in the Deccan. Mubarez Khan’s 
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head wax sent to the Emperor witli a letter of apology in whidi 
he jaid : *wi(It your bhasmgs have succeeded in bringing about 
the dcatli of this traitor/ Ifc sent coii^arulations to die Emperor 
on t!ic victory and then marched to Hatderabnd which he made 
his capital. The Emperor to make the best of a bad job tried 
to conciliate him by confering upon him the title of Asaf Jalt. 
If the congraiuliitions were ironical, the confcrmciu of the 
title wax hunuliating to ihc Empemr in the highest degree. 

The administration of the Empire was in a deplorable 
condition and niinistci's and oiTiccrs were appointed uitd 
removed on the advice of the courticji. Nizamulmulk Jiow .xcl 
up an independent state (an imperium in iinpcrio) and liix prin¬ 
cipal preoccupation was to dicck tin* gmwing influence of the 
Marathus. At Delhi tJicre was much confusion. Qnmaruddin 
Khan wax appointed Minintcr and Girdliar Baliaduer vsras sciu 
to Mawla to clicck the ociivIliTS of the Marthas. There was no 
security of service and the lughest officers felt umafe. llicy Were 
changed with kaleidoscopic rapidity and several imtances can 
be given of the arbitrary manner in which action was taken Ijy 
the state. 

Sarbulond Klian wai a victim of royal caprice. He hoped 
to be minister in place of Nizamulmulk and waited for the order 
which was never reedved. He did not leave promptly for his 
new chatge. In 1725 under pressure from the coun faction he 
was sent as Governor of Gujarat. The Marathas invaded again 
and they were driven away by Sarbuland's army. It was so 
large that it was difficult to maintain it without aid fi'om the 
centre which wax refused. His cnoroics at court made his victory 
over die Marathas an excuse for reducing the strength of die army 
and urged the Emperor to stop his subsidy. Sarbuland wax 
dismissed from service and imprisoned on the charge that he had 
agreed to pay chauth and SardesUmuklu to the Marathas. After 
sometime, he was pardoned and appointed governor of Allahabad 
but he was so sorely disappointed that he hesitated to go and 
sent Ills son as his aeputy. He was once again appointed to the 
government at Allahabad in May 1736. 

Anodicr instance of imperial tyianny is furnished by the ease 
of Muhammad Khan Bangash. He was an Afghan adventurer 
who had carved out a small princinaiiry for himself in the Doab 
in the region of the modem Farrukhabad district. In 1725 he was 
appointed governor of Allahabad and found himself confVomcd by 
a powerful league of Bundcla Rajputs who dominated the whole 
of Baghclkhand and the adjoining territory. He fought against 
them ince&xantly and it will be tedious to give an account of the 
battles fought and the sieges undertaken. In 1729 the Maiaihas 
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invaded Bundeikhand and Baghclkhand and Mulianmiad Khan 
was forced lo lake shelter in the fori of Jaiipur. He was rclii vcd 
by his son Qaim Khan but it was merely a relief opemtion. 
Muiiammad Khan was still in the grip of die Marathas who, 
before releasing him, exiortcd a promise from him that he would 
never again appear in (he ccrritoiy of Bundeikhand. He was 
dismissed from Government. In ns.*) he was rc-appoiiUi'd gover* 
nor of Allahabad and was disinissc’d again after .six moii(h.s. Cor* 
ruplion had become n part of man's iivc< al emitl. Mm in the 
higlicst ndiecs niis>a|^}i'nprtatcd public funds with impunity mid 
accumulated enonnou* wealth. '^I'lir nmmlr of the stale liad 
completely gone down and ihe.re wn.s no !io]>c of rrclfiiipiion. 

The inroads of die Maraihai iiun Mughal territory were 
renewed every year from 1731 onwards, and in 1734, they cap¬ 
tured the town of Hindaun. 'Iln-V continued their raias and 
extorted money from the people. In 1735 they sacked the town 
ofSambhar, expelled the Commandant, and killed the Qaxi at 
the door of ins house. The Emperor tvas powerless and at the 
instance of Jai Singh he recognised Baji Rao m grivcmornf 
Malwa. 

Baji Rao who had a large army under his command was in 
serious Hnandal straits. His troops and creditors pestered Jiim 
for payment. Taking advantage of the Emperor’s imbecility 
and incompetence he suggested a settlement according to 
which : 

1. he was to be given and the territory souiit of (lie 

CSiambai and llie cities of Allahalmd, Baiianus, Gnyu 
and Mathura. 

2. he was to be accepted as the hereditary .Sardcslimukhi 
of the six provinces of the Deccan. 

3. he was to get an annual grant of 50 lakhs of rup c.s. 

Tlie Emperor was completely unnerved by these exorbitant 
demands and he appealed to Niaamulmulk for help. Nothing 
stirs man’s conscience like misfortune and the saiscless monarch 
prayed for an attitude of‘ht by-goMs be by^gonest' save the em¬ 
pire from ruin. 

Khan Dauran and Qamamddm were entrusted wiili die 
command of two armies and they marched towards Ajmer. 
Burhanulmulk (Saadat Khan) crossed the Ganges and readied 
Bhadawar whose chieftain was besieged in hU fortress by Malhar 
Rao. The jealousy, treachery and folly of imperial officers again 
frustrated the possibility of a concertco plan. 
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Nizamulmulk also moved to the scene of action. His son 
Gliuaiuddin Khan wax appointed goveimor of Gujarat and Mal\va 
and he was commanded to expel the Marathai from ihcsc pro¬ 
vinces. He entered Malwa and encamped at Sironj. In the 
ineaiuime Baji Rao had also relumed to Malwa. 

Nixamulmutk readied Bhopal and the two armies fought an 
indecisive enagement on 17th January, 1738 near Sironj. Baji 
Rao forced a convention upon tne imperialists by which : 

(1) the whole of the Malwa region was to be given to the 
Manithas in full sovereignty over the country between 
the Narbada and the Clmmbal. 

(2) and a subsidy of 50 laklis of rupees vnu to be given. 

Thrae iwras were sufficiently disgraceful. We do not know 
what the humiliated Niam felt about them. Tliere was nothing 
for him, and Ihyi Rao who in search of new fields of glory and 
sclfiaggrandiscincnt, was pleased to have an independent state in 
the icrriioiy bchvTcn the two rivers, with the empire on one side 
and the Maratha State on the other. 

Wliile the struggle between the Marathax and the MugliaU 
was going on, news came that Nndirshah was planning to invade 
India. 

Condition of the Empire 

Tlie Empire was fast diatintegrating and the authority of the 
Mughal was defied everywhere. The Manillas gave the Nizam 
mum trouble and he saved himself from their attaclu by inducing 
them to make incursions into the Mughal territory in tlic north. 
Baji Rao can-ied his raids up to Dcllii and demanded Chauth from 
the Emperor. The provincial governors paid nominal allegiance 
to Delhi and became independent. Saadat Khan Burhan-ul- 
mulk turned his province into an independent state. Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa had formed themselves into a single province 
in the time of Bahadur Shah and were ruled by Azimus&han 
Jafar Khan who acted as his deputy held charge of the three 
provinces till hii death in 1726 In the outlying parts of the 
empire the authority of the Mughal had ceased to be respected. 

Nadirshah’s original name was Nadir Qjuli. He was bom 
of poor pai'cntx. Hit father Imam Quli Beg lias been variomly 
described as a shepherd, skinner, agriculturist and camel-driver. 
Mirza Mehdi’s well-guarded expressions clearly show that ho 
wax a man of humble origin and liad risen to eminence by dint of 
merit. Mchdi’i words arc : 
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*A sltarp sword owes its existence to its temper ratlicr than 
to an iron mine whence its raw material was taken*. 

Nadir Quai Beg \ras a Turk and he was proud of his blood 
and never sought to magnify the statu-s oflii.s parents. His early 
life was full of adventure and daring nets of rol>l>cry. Me teas 
rnrrictl awuy to Tartary by iho uzbt^ weo kept him as a prisoner 
for four yeaiTJ. In Terssa the dcrliiw- <if the MtOivi.s brought alxnil 
a dyuusiic revolution wliirh gave Nadir Q»ili an opportiiily 
whii'li he coveted. SluUi Tahnmsp IT was u week ruler. He was 
oveitlu'own Ivy Malnimd Khan Ghil/.iu who (!oiu|uerr(l Ihtnil. 
Khurasan, luicl iHluhan and drove tlte Safvis iiuo die wilds of 
Maxandarun, 'Hie Turkish and Rmsduu iiivastna*; addetl irv the 
misery of the Persians who were already murh h;ir.uscd and perse- 
eiited by the Afghan usurpers of their country. In tltese elrcum- 
stancc-s of misery and humiliation Persiaits needed a leader who 
could rescue them from sueJi national dcgradatiim and bondage. 
Nadii Qjili was the man who rame forward as the deliverer oC 
his nuiion. As Irvine writes, **ilie natuinni drliverajice of Feni¬ 
ans was the svurk of Nadir alone and naturally the culliuviusm 
of the people for him was unhouudi d,*'. The last king of the 
Safavi dynasty Alvbas III was a weak man. wluv was muible to 
conilval tlie enemies whose covotouH eyes were fixed <»u his 
country. QuU was lutkcd to wear tin: crown and In: lie- 
rame kiiu? under the title of Nadir Shah on the 26lh February 
1736. He successfully repulsed the Attack of the Riminns and 
Turks. Me captured Herat aud Baikh and then proceeded to 
Qandluir which fell on 24th March, 1738. He Iwd sent envoys 
to the court of Dellii askiug tliem to prtwcni the Afglum fughivtri 
from crossing into India. Favourable n:pllt» were xeiit but no 
action was taken. Nadir moved to Kabul which came into his 
hands on 2f)thjune. Passing through the Khaibe.r lu; moved 
on to P«:s}uwar and flicn proccf.dcd to Lnlvore. Tw*'lve miles 
awayfrom the town the governor offered reiistanec but he. was 
defeated and the next day he appeared before Nadir and offered 
submission. 

It is difficult to analyse the motives of a foreign invader with 
precision but a few observations .seem to be pertinent. In all pro- 
bablity Muhammad Shah*a inability to dose the frontier \va« a 
mere pretext. The Delhi Court, sunk in sloth and debauchery, 
did not rRaIi.se the gravity of the clanger. It is said they ridimtlcd 
the idea of such an invasion. Tlic Emperor sent no satisfactory 
reply to Nadir’s remonstrances about the Afghan refugees and 
the la.st envoy vras detained for one year without any rq)ly and 
this must liavc fearfully annoyed him. That Nadir was ambitsious 
lias never been doubted and contemporary evidence confirms the 
view that he cherished the desire of followingthc example of 
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Alexander the Great and Mahmud of Ghazni and hoped to 
earn the title of world-conqueror. He wanted a large army to 
enable him to inarch to the Bosphorus and for this he must find 
recruits in foreign lands. He thought the conquest of Hindustan 
would not only furnish a valuable recruiting cround but place 
at his disposal abunaot wealth to help him to findnee his expedi¬ 
tion agaime the Uzbegs. The fasciiuition of India’s riches 
vf&x irrcssitiblc. The Persian treasury was depleted, and lie 
lioprd that the wealth obtained from India would satisfy his 
financial needs. 

At first the Imperial Government at Dethi and its advisers 
did not attach much importance to the rumour about Nadir 
Shah’s invasion. But when he captured Kabul, and defeated tlie 
Governor at Lahore, a panic was caused and there was a fee¬ 
ling of consternation. Even in the face ofa national disaster, tlic 
leading noblemen could not unite and form a concerted plan to 
meet tlic invader, Ghulam Husain dcscribc.s the condition of the 
government thus:— 

‘‘The government was rotten, the Emperor was powerless. 
No money was sent to maintain the administration in 
Afghanistan. The Subahdar, therefore, sought Im own 
comfort and lived at Peshawar, entrusting the fort at 
Kabul to a Q^iladar with orders to control and watch 
the passcss leading to India.'* 

The frontiers had always been a source of danger to the 
empire add from Akbar to the time of Aurangzeb efforts had to 
be made to guard it. After Aurangzeb’s death the fi-onticr was 
neglected. There were no great generals like Mansingh to look 
after the safety of the frontiers. Ability, valour and knowledge 
nil wei'c wantii^. No one at Delhi knew anything about the 
roads and passes in the mountainous contry. There was no 
warden of the Marches like Ghazi Malik In the 14th century 
wiio had driven back the Mongols on several occasions. The 
central Government was powerless to exercise any effeetive super¬ 
vision over the local governors and they acted as they liked. 
Their resources were wholly inadequate for meeting a grave 
emergency If it ever arose or for maintaining an efficient ad¬ 
ministration. The troops at Kabul were not paid in time and 
the presiing requests of the Subadar remained unheeded. The 
Punjab was also undefended and there was nothing to check an 
invaider who advanced from Kabul to Lahoir. The local govcim- 
or wrote again and again to Delhi about Nadir Shah’s approach 
but no reply was received. His enemies at court mis-rcprcscntcd 
the situation. The Emperor was weak and dissolute utterly 
devoid of any principles or policy and the society around, deba. 
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uched and depraved, wait completely in the gi'ip of dcgcnci'ucy 
and decay. There was no patriotism or national feeling wicli 
could rouse the ofltccrs and the citizens of the State to unite 
against a common foe. IVcachcry was rife at court. Tl;c Turan- 
is, Persiaju and Hinduiitanis were divided among themselves. 
The Delhi officers had cnrriid on trcasonahlj: corrcspondtmcc with 
Nadir Shah, us is evident from the words whicli he spoke to 
Multaininnd Sliah when Muluimnmd KJian Ihutgusli wns intro¬ 
duced to him. 'Brotlirr Miilinnnnad; lutid Nadir Slmli. “You 
Iwvc three failiiful servants. These arc. Nasir Khan, Kluuulaurun 
and Muliamiiiad Kium. the rcii are all ir.utors. They luivt* all 
written letters to me inviting me to invade IIin<tii.stiuu'* 

In this hour of danger Muhammad Slmli appealed to all his 
nobles and jagirdars. Hr sumnionrd Nizamuinnilk buthi-sad- 
vice was not listened to owing to thejculousy of Khun Dauran 
iJtc Wazir. Sadat Khan d* layed to come and he started to join 
the Emperor at tlic end of January, 1739. Even Baji Rao 
Peshwa was thought of, but the ecclcsiasiirs of the court were 
not to accept help from an infidel. So critical wa.s the MUuution. 
Appeal was made to the diicfs of Rajasthan but there wns no res¬ 
ponse. Aurangzeb’s policy Iiad lacerated heartsaud dried up all 
syinpaihy. Meanwhile Nadir Sliah continued his pitigrcss to¬ 
wards Delhi and rcacliid Karnal. His intelligencers and scouts 
brought him a good deal of information about tlic imjjcrial army 
and its strategic plan. It is said Nadir Slmh knew all about 
Burhanulmulk and hU movements and the activities of the court. 

Tlic command was at Artt entrusted to Nizam-ul-mitik and 
Klian Dauran but they expressed their unwillingness to lead tlie 
army. Then Mahammad Sliah led the army liimsclf and reach¬ 
ed Karnal. The imperialists mustered in lai'go numbers but 
they were no match to the liardy warriors from the northern 
regions. They were badly defeated and suffered heavy losses. 
As Sir WoUclry Haig writes *mclcc was a maisncre rathci'than 
a battle. Burlianulmiilk was recognised by an acquaintance from 
Niihapur and he dragged him into the howdah of his own cle- 
pliam. Khan Dauran was mortally wounded and died the next 
day. With his d)nng breath he said to the trembling courtier.? 
who surged around him that tlic only way to save the tlirone 
was to buy off the invader and make him retire. 

Burhan-ul-mulk who coveted the office of Wazi.i how Judged 
It a good opportunity to offer liis mediation. He paid a visit so 
Nadirshah and persuaded him to leave Muhammad Shah on the 
throne of Delhi and accept an indemnts of twenty millions of 
rupees. Nizamulmulk was sent to confirm thi.s settlement and 
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on hU return he was given the title of Amir«ul-uinra. fiurhan* 
uUmulk's Jealousy was roused and he mformed Nadir Shalt that 
twenty millions was a very insignificant amount and he could 
bring out of his own house an equivalent sum although he was 
only a provincial satrap. Such was the rapacity of the Turkish 
bandit in Nadir and he withdrew his acceptance of the indemnity 
praviously agreed upon. It tvas to be finely decided later. 

Causes of defeat 

The defeat of the Indian army was mainly due to three 
causes: (I) bad generalship, (2) old fashioned weapon-s, (3) and 
their strategy and mode of fighting. Nadir's Soldiers were Turks 
capable of strenous hghting ana enduring provatiom. ’Htcy 
were equipped with fire-arms and they were trained under strict 
supervision. Tlic fire which was discharged by their swivel 
guns brought nhnul deadly descnictinn in the ranks of tiie enemy 
and made tt impossible for them to return the attack. 

The Indian Soldiers wci’c not accustomed to the use of fire¬ 
arms. The only musketeers who could use fire-arms were the 
Hindus of Buxar, (he fiundelas aud Karnatkis but ihey were not 
employed in the ai*my of the Later Muglials. Babur had defeat¬ 
ed the Afghans and Riijpuis on the plains of Panipac and 
Khanua early in the I6th cenury with his artillery and cavalry. 
The Indian Ordnance were heavy nnd were inferior to tho.se of 
Persia and Turkey. 

The In^an army lacked mobility. The Persians like the 
Turks of Central Asia who came with Babur, had a hue cavalry; 
they rode on swift horses and could quickly move from one posi¬ 
tion to anoilicr Not so the Indian soldiers who were unused to 
horses, and who followed the old method of hand to hand fighl, 
and still had faith in archery. Tire use of clq)hams was a handi¬ 
cap rather than an advantage. They had been used in the past 
by tlie Rajputs in many battles but the result was defeat and 
destruction. Irvine rigidly says that they were a sure engine of 
self-destruction when ranged against Nadir Shah in the year. 
1739. 


More important than all this is the spirit which anomates 
the fighting corps. The Turks were fu.l of buoyancy and vi^ur 
and longed for battle under a capable leader who had given 
proof of his prowess in a number of campaigns. The Indians 
were weakened by their own dissensions and were enervated by 
luxury and indolence. The leaders were jealous of one another 
and were incapable of evolviz^ a concerted plan to oppose the 
enemy. 'Fhosc on whom the safety of the empire depended were 
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guided by cunning and trcaclicrya and had no icrupies in rcsor* 
ting to questionable ways to realise their selfish ends. I'he 
Emperor’s name evoked neither respect nor endiusiasm and the 
army offJattcrers and sycophants around him created such a 
vicious atmosphere chat even the biggest men were not honest 
and straightforwai'd even in conducting negotiations with the 
invaders. 

After the battle when Saadal Khan (Bur]ian*uUmulk) was 
brought before Nadir» the latter talked contemptuously almut the 
rcaourcivi of the Emperor. Saadal Khan replied with chnnic. 
(eristic lack of fnels and ligiirc.n iliai (lie Emperor had viisi 
rcsourcr.H oiid liis nobles and grandees ])os<cssed ubuiidaut wc;ilth. 
Ni%amul>inulk was sent to negotiate n scttictnonr. An agree¬ 
ment was made that on indemnity of 50 lakhs of Rupees would 
l>c paid-20 Lakhs at atonce and 10 iakJison rcacliing Lahore 
nna 10 lakhs at Attock and 10 at Kabul, Nadir Shah sent an 
invitation to the Emperor to dinner through Niaam-ul-mulk. He 
was detained in (he camp and rhi.s caused much uneasiness at 
Delhi. Biirhan-til-mulk also died aOcr his return from Nadir 
Shah’s camp. He had paid before his dcatli 23 million rupees 
and a force was sent to his nephew and son-in-Iaw Safdarjung 
vdio had succeeded him to the mesnad to pay the 20 millions he 
had promised, Safdarjung paid the wnolc sum in casli and 
valuables comLsting of jewels, and articles of gold and silver. 
The Emperor had already siiri’cndcrcd to him the keys of the 
trcasui’v of the state and placed the entire wealth of the Empire 
at his aisposal. 

Nadir Shall entered Delhi witli Muhammad Shah and took 
his scat in the Dcwan-I-Khan. TIic Persian a.tmy guarded the 
fort and encamped near it and also occupied quarters in the 
city. 

While the meeting was going on in the palace, tlierc was a 
quarrel between the citizens of Delhi and the Persians, and a 
rumour spread that Nadir Shah was dead. Two Mughal olHcers, 
with a force of 470 men, went to the royal stables and slew the 
Persians who were in charge of the clcphanw. They were brought 
before Nadir and after a brief interrogation were pul to death. 
This infuriated Nadir and he ordered a general massacre of the 
guilty inhabitants. 

The chronicle writes* 

“They now hastened will) drawn swords to wreak ven¬ 
geance. Within the doomed arciis, the houses wei*e 
looted, all the men killed without regard for age and 
all the women dragged into slavery. The destroyers 
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sec fire to many houses and several of their victims, 
both dead and wounded, Hindus and Muhammadans 
were indiscriminately burnt together’*. 

The slaughter began about 9 a. m. and went on till 2 p. m. 
About 30,005 persons were slain. Then Muhammad Shah, 
through his Wazir and the Nizam begged Nadir Shalt to stop the 
slaughter and the latter gave the order that it must he stopped. 

One authority writes: "Many I'cspectablc Indian house* 
holders slew their own wives and daughters to save them from 
disiionour by the Q,azilba.ih soldiery and then rusbed on the 
enemy’s swords or cut tiicir own throats. Many women drowned 
themselves in the wells of their housc.s to escape a shame worse 
than death. But many more were outraged and dragged away 
as captives, ihougli according to the Persian Secretary Nadir 
afterwards ordered them to be restored to their families.”^ 

Nadir remained in Dellii till the 15th May and during the 
two months he stayed in Delhi, he proclaimed himself the lord 
of Hindustan and had the KJiutba read in bis name in all tlic 
mosques of Delhi. He held the durbar after the Mughal fashion 
and sumoned the nobles and asked them for contributions. The 
process of squeezing the nobles of their wealth went on and the 
Emperor was also asked to dLsgorge all his jewels, pearb and dia¬ 
monds and valuable vessels of gold and silver. The famous dia¬ 
mond the Koh-i-Nur was demanded and also the peacok throne of 
Shahjehan which had cost 2 crores of rupees. The well-to-do 
dtizens were also forced to pay two crores. .^nand Ram was asked 
to pay 5 lakhs and a military guard was posted at his hottsc to 
enforce payment. It appears that all citizens were subjected to this 
levy and none was allowed exemption. Anand Ram writes: 

"Helpless people, high and low, rich and poor, were com¬ 
pelled day after day to attend at the law court where 
they were kept from dawn to sunset and often till one 
prahar of night without ascertaining the truth, the 
calumnies of Mir Waris and Khwaja Rahmatullah were 
believed. The lists were prcpai'cd. The contributions 
of capital totalled two crores of rupees**. 

Payment was rigorously enforced. Delay led lo insult and 
torture. The high ofHciais wci*e entrusted with the task of 
collections. Some of the nobles were created with the great 
cruelty and had lo sufter torture and indignity. 

Nadir Shah behaved os king of Delhi. Coins were struck 
in his name and he took the title of Shahanshah. Muhammad 


1. Tmne, Later Mughals 11, p. 369. 
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Shah had to live iik a subordinate and a prisoner and his con> 
dition was most degrading and pitiable. 

Nadir Shah left Delhi on the 16th May. The tvvalrh 
carried by him is diHcrcntly estimated by differciu historians. 
The grand total g^ven by Frazer is 70 crorcs besides 300 clc< 
pbants^ lOjOOO horses and about the ssunc number of camels. 
Anand Ram wlu> was employed with the VVazir, gives GO lakhs 
of rupees aiid some iltousands of gold coins and nearly one cmrr 
of Rupees worlli of gold wares, nearly 50 crores worth of jewels; 
most of them unnvall<'d in the ^vorld.?* 

Sri wulcsely Haig, in Cambridge History Vnl. IV, glv»ts the 
following details: 

**Diflcrcnt authorities estimated the cash alone at amounts 
varying from eight to more than thirty million sterling, 
besides jewels, plate, cash, stuHs and other valuable 
property. TIic conqueror also took with him, a thousand 
elephants, seven thousand horses, ten thousand camels, 
a hundred eunuchs, and a hundred and thirty wnters, 
two hundred builders, a hundred masons, and two 
carpenters*’.* 

Before the departure in a grand Darbar held on 1st May 
he summoned the Emperor and his nobles. To tltc nobles he 
presented robes of honour, Jewelled ■<ovords and dai^cra, horses 
and other gifts. He placed with bis own hands the Crown of 
Delhi on Muhammad Shah’s hcadand tw'o jewelled swords round 
his waist. 

How wretched and degradctl the Emperor was it clear front 
the following words in which he is said to have (depressed his 
gratitude to the tyrant who humiliated him and tortured his 
subjects : 

<^As (he gcnrjY)sity of the Shaltanshah made me a second 
time master of a Crown and a throne and exalted 
among the Crowned heads of the world, I b<^ to 
offer a.s my tribute the provinces of my Empire west 
of the river Indus, from Kashmir to Sindh, and in 
addition to the Subah of Thatta and (he ports subordi* 
nate to it*’. 

Shades of Akbar and Alamgir what they must have felt on 
hearing this declaration had better be imagined than described. 


1. Irvine, Later Mughals, Vol. II, p. 371. 

2. Cambridge History IV, p. 363. 
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No greater pumslimcnt couJd Jiavc been devited for the imbecile 
and sinful Multammad Shah. Btu Nadir Shall too did not live 
long to ci^oy the wealth he collected in India for he was assesi* 
nated afici* 8 yean. 

Effect of Nadir's invasion of India 

Muhammad Shah’s defeat and disgrace snapped the bonds 
that had kept tlic Empire together. The ciTecl of bad policies 
became clearly discernible and everywhere signs of dis^satisfac- 
tion became manifest. To use Sir WolseJey ifoig's words ‘The 
Emperor and his courtici's weie stupefied with the blow that had 
fallen on them’. All i ntrigues and base designs were di'owncd in 
the disgrace which had befallen them. For a few months no 
administrative business was transacted, and Mtiliamad Shah sank 
in his usual lethargy and inaction, and It was after nearly seven 
montlis, that he revived his machinations to destroy the power of 
the Turani party. Acting on Nadir Shah’s advice, that he should 
beware of the I’uranis and ilicir leader Nizamulmulk, he wanted 
to appoint Umdatuhmulk in place of Q,amarud<Un Khan, wlio 
had earlier resigned his post, on the Nixam's advice to destroy 
the influence of the Tumni faction. Qamaruddin left Delhi to 
join the Nizam and Umdac-uUmuIk was asked to make peace with 
the latter and Qamaruddin. Thus the plot to overthrow the 
T^ranis failed and the Nizam stayed to watcli the trend of affairs 
at Delhi. 

The empire had shrunk in diamensions. The tendency on 
tlic part of provincial governors to become independent was on 
ilie increase everywhere. Safdarjung, nephew and son-in-law 
of JBurhanuImulk, became independent in Oudh and in the six 
subalts of the Deccan the Nizam axcrciscd dtfaeio sovereignly, 
and by overtlirowing Sarfaraz Khan by treachery, Alivardi 
Khan established himself at Murshidabad on 12 May as Viceroy 
of Bengal, Bcliar and Orissa. Zakariya was confirmed in che 
Punjab and Multan, which had been held by his father Khan 
Dauran up to the time of the battle of Karnal. 

To the north-west of the Doab now called Uttar Pradesha, 
was founded a new principality by a Rohilla Afghan leadci’ Ali 
Muhammad by name, who was employed in the service of the 
governor of Kalmar. Gradually be gathered a large following, 
and caking advantage of the disorder that prevailed in the empire, 
he increased his power and by giving shcltci* to the Afghans 
became their leader. Ali Muhammad kept to himself the rev¬ 
enues of the Jagir of Qamruddin Khan and when the latter 
appointed Raja Harruuid to audit his accounts, he took offence 
and killed the Raja and became virtually independent. The tract 
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over which Alt Muhammad exercised his authority came to be 
known us Rohiikhand. 

In 1745 Multatnmad Shalt marcltcd against the Kuhiila 
Cliicftain who was conducting liimsclf as an uidepcndcnt ruler. 
'I’hc emperor was helped by Ntwal Rai, Safdarjung and Q^im 
KJian, son of Muhanimad Khan Bangasli. Alt MtJuiininad, 
seeing the odds against him, submitted and on Qninaniddiit 
Khan’s iniervcittion he Wits pardoned and entrusted to his cus¬ 
tody. 

The Maratlias were advised by Ruja Shahii not to meddle 
Jn (he afTaii's of tlie Empire, but Peshwa Ihtji Kuo 1 wlio was n 
man of imperiiil ambitinits c.tiTi<;d raids into (lie Mughal terri¬ 
tories to the very conRnes of Delhi and burnt the suburbs. His 
occupation of Mnlwa was recognised by n treaty between him and 
Nizamulmulk and it wus ratified by the Emperor. Baji Rao was 
a remarkable man. He Wits a warrior, a born leader of man and 
a statesman. For 20 years he dominated the Marutha state and 
bmught about a great change in Maratha policy which became 
the outward symbol of liis cxpsiiding soul. He fouglit many 
battles, and gave a short slirift to his enemies and levied chuuth 
and Sai'dcshnmklu upon ilicm. Even the Mughal empire did 
not escape fram his ravages and the emperor was compeliitd in 
accede to tlic demand of Chauch and Sardesmukhi. Wherever 
his arms penetrated his enemies were worsted and a large num¬ 
ber or centres of Maratha InOucncc were created all over India. 
Assbicd by his brother Chimnaji, who was equally brave and 
warlike* he carried his conquests far and wide and turned ilie 
small Maiatha kingdom into a powerful state, ready to try roii- 
elusions witli the Mughal Empire. Baji Rao’s military triumplis 
made his fame rcvcrljcratc throughout the country, and there 
was no court in India where his name was not mentioned with 
respect and fear. Raghwi Bhonslc of Nagpur made incunions 
into Bengal. Bchar and Onssa and along the Orissa Coast and 
levied Ciiauth and Sardeshmukhi upon the inhabitants. 

Gujarat was, like Malwa and Bundelkhand, troubled by the 
Mamthas and difficulty was always experienced in finding 
governors for this turbulent area. During the inefficient rule of 
Jodhpur, the Dellii government did not care much about it and 
found it difficult to organise the administration on account of the 
interference of the Marathas. 

The States of Rajputana had become quite independent. 
Abhay Singh ofjodltpur was appointed a.s Governor of Gujarat 
but he failed to manage the aftairs of that province. The grim 
spectre of recurring Maratha invasions caused a state of chronic 
anxiety and it was found difficult to obtain help from the im- 
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ncriol government at Delhi. Sawai Jai Singh of Amber who 
held charge of Agra remained loyal to the Iasi and ruled over 
the province for 44 yeai*s. He was a friendof Peshwa Baji Rao 
and enjoyed his cciindcnce. Through Jai Singh’s mediatiou 
many difKcult problenu were scuied between tJte Empire and tlie 
Marulhas' Jai Singh was worthy of Ills high position. He was 
H trustworthy friend, a great scholar and lover of Hindi literature 
and was iiuercated in astronomical studies. 

In 1740 Baji Rao Peshwa died at the age of 42. He was a 
inastcj’ful figure, who accoixling to Sardesai, was n»t only to 
Sivaji in military genius. He became Peshwa at the age of 19, 
and for 20 years, ceaselessly waged war against his neighbours 
and made mcur.doniinto the Mughal territories right upto Delhi. 
It Nvas due to Baji Rao Peshwa, writes a modern Maraiha his* 
torian that a revolution was made in the chai'acter of the 
Maratlmxtate and the political centre of gravity was shifted 
fiom the court of Delhi to the South.* It is (i-ue much ofBaJi 
Rao’s encrg>’ wax wasted in keq>ing under control the rccalch 
trant elements at linmc but this was inevitable. He gave a new 
direction to the policy of the Maratha state and, under his ins* 
piring leadership, his colleagues and commanders followed him 
to seek fresh fields and pastttres new. 

Sir Richard Temple, who is u foiTign wrilcr, pays a rich 
tribute to Baji Rao: 

was moved I>y an ardour for success in national under¬ 
takings by a patriotic confidence in the Hindu cause 
as against its old enemies the Muhammadans and its 
new rivals the Europeans then rising above the politi¬ 
cal horizon. He lived to see the Mamthas spread 
over the Indian continent from the Aiabian Sea to the 
Bay of Bengal. He died as he lived in Camp under can¬ 
vas among his men and he is remembered among the 
Marathas as the fighting Peshwa, as the incai*nation of 
Hindu energy.”* 

Sahu Chatrapati diedin 1749. Baji Rao's relau'ons with him 
had been harmonious. Tne Maratha leaders met in a conference 
at Sangala and it was decided that all official work should be 
removed to Poona. Tlie Peshawa was to have the entire exe¬ 
cutive authority of the state. He was to be the head of the con¬ 
federacy which consisted of Sindia, Holkar, Bhonsic and Gac- 
kwad. It was a great change. Sardesai call it the Rtvdution 
of Sangala. 


1. Sardesai, History of the Marathas 11, p. 182. 
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Muhammad Sliah’s tncoiiipctcncc in matters of administra* 
lion is revealed in a number of imp>oi‘tant transactiom. He was 
weak and incajwble of caking a firm decision. Unidai*ul-mulk 
held an impoiiunt position at court, fiut by Ills indiscreet 
behaviour he brought trouble on himself One day lie was talking 
about some business of tiie the state with the Emperor >vho was 
tired of his interminable hui*anguc and asked him to ptslpone the 
discussion to another day. The cliicf cuuuch wlio was present 
remarked that (bcnmtiur was as endless as the dialer of two 
old women. Tins gave o/Tcncc to UmduMibmulk who imHcsird 
liui the Empcnir, though he liad proinhcd to dismiss the eunuch, 
disapproved of Umndat-ul-iuulkV insoleitt iH;Ii:ivioiir wluiii 
he was gone, instead orpiinisliing rlic iin)>crtuieui cuniieh. Mo 
petTnitted tlie latter to hire a ruffian to make away with Uinadal* 
uhmulk. On January 6, 1747 the latter was fiab!>ctl to dcaiii as he 
was entering t he hall of audience. 

A revolution in Persia brought almiit a new sititation and 
created a serious danger for India. As Nadir Shalt advanced 
in years, he developed tJic habits and temper of a tyrajit and he 
was murdered in nis own camp on June 2, 1747. Powta* was 
usui*pcd by AJtmad, his Chief Commander, wlio belonged to the 
Sadozai section of the Abdalt Tribe. Through Nadir’s favour, 
he hod risen to high command tvith the help of his own tribes¬ 
men and some Qazalbash soldiers, captured Herat and brought 
Qamdhar and Afghanistan under his sway. Treacher)* was rife 
among men of high rank in India in those days, and in collabo¬ 
ration with Shalmawaz Klian, governor of the Punjab, Ahmad 
Shah Abdali, now Shah of Persia, formed a sriiemc of invading 
India but when the time came for actual help, the governor 
hung back and Abdali was left to lus own resources. He crossed 
the Indus with 30,(KK) horse and invaded the Punjab. After a 
show of resistance Shalinawaz’s force was overpowered and he 
was compelled to seek refuge in flight. On hearing of Abdoli’x 
advance towards Delhi, the impcrialisu under prince Ahmad 
and some other redoubtable leader.^ mai-ched to meet the inva¬ 
der. . Abdali bypassed the Delhi army and reached Sarhind 
which was sock^ and every man who could take part in fighting 
was put to the sword. The artillery, arms and ammunition of 
the Delhi army were captured by tlic Afghans and used by them 
against their opponents. By a sudden explosion which occurred 
near the camp, many of the invaders were killed. But Ahmad- 
shah did not leave the field and during the night ordered his 
men to retreat to Afghanistan. The imperialists rejoiced over 
this seeming victory and returned to Dcllii. This was Abdali’s 
first invasion. 
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At Pan) 2 >at Prince Ahmad received the news that Miiham> 
mod Shah had died of dropsy at Delhi on 26th April. He was 
immediately proclaimed Emperor in the camp under an umbrella 
and post’hajic marched to Delhi where in the ShaJamar garden, 
outside the capital city, after tlu-ee dayr (29 April 1748), he was 
crowned emperor of Hindusaa. 

Muliamniad slialt's inglorious reign had come to an end and 
we may look at the Indion scene witli wondcing cyra and ask our^ 
selves the cucstion: who was rcroonsiblc for this dccadimcc? 
The answer Is obvious. It was Aurangzeb’s policy that had 
50H71 the seeds of decay and disintegration and created a situation* 
^vhicli his successor* wci’c powerless to control. All over 
India, a number of kingdoms had come into existence which excr* 
cised sway over laigc and cxloisivc territories. They have 
ixten mentioned before. The empire had become a mere sliadow 
of its former selfand its writ was respected only over a verv small 
area. In asseaing the contribution of factors Icadind to dfsinte* 
gration, the army must be given an important place. True, 
the men who sat on the throne of Akbar and Auraitgzcd disgrac¬ 
ed it by their unmanly conduct, imbecility and de^uchciy and 
showed a conspicuous lack of capacity for administration or 
generalship). Past history was dis-regarded and the systcni of 
assignments was revived which produced its bad e/fect on the 
organisation of the empire. As the monarcJiy declined in 
character and iinpiortaiice, the power of the nobles incressed, 
and the occupant of (he throne lost touch with the army. 
He wielded no commanding lunucucc or possessed the ability 
to oiTcr guidance to his troops. There was no line of dcmai*ca- 
tion between the civil ana military departments. They were 
combined and men who passed most of their time at court were 
asked to lead important canapaigns. Tlic officers were jealous of 
each other and were often swayed by party spirit. 'lT\c canker 
of party had eaten into the vitals of the administration and from 
its ravages neither the civil nor the military administration 
was free. High placed officers who also acted as generals and 
commanders told lies, intrigued I'reely and made subterranen 
plans to undermine the imperial authority. A highly placed 
officer like Nizamulmulk encouraged the Marathas for the saftey 
of his dominion in the South and a governor like Safaijutig eavc 
to a foreign invader an exagegrated account of the wealth of the 
Emperor and his nobles and asked Iiim to employ coercion and 
extortion to make (hem yetld up their hidden treasures. Even the 
Saiyyid brotliers had looted the treasure of the state and quarrell¬ 
ed over its appropriation. There were governor who were so 
treacherous as to encourage fomgn invaders to invade their coun¬ 
try. Treason was rampant among the high ranking officials 
3 
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and in ihc conduct of campnignt agaimi an enemy much iTlian- 
cc was placed on trcaeheJ7, I)ribci7 and ncgoriaiions. 

Aurangzcb was lilmsclf n great general and commander but 
lie Iiad done nothing to organise and strengthen the miliiaiy 
system of the empire. We read of no schools or seminars for 
military training and the Muslim'youths fi-om very caily age 
developed a fondum for the pleasure s of ilie strraglio. Disrii) 
line became lax and Aurangzab’s hnig wars in the IDeccan for 
25 years damped the eothusintn of the anblas as well nx the com^ 
inon people. The Piirititn Eniprror’s adroinisiralioii lind imi its 
ethos and a kind of linmontl btwlessneS'i* prevnilrd in the higher 
grades of socttdy- Under the vej*y eyes cf ihr emperor in iln; 
capital ilic Prime Mini.sicrV son could molrat womenas ih <7 truiil 
to the the river in the morning to have their bath, loyalty 
and inicgrily were at a low ebb. Tlicrc was Jio drill t»r dis 
dplinc in tnc army unci soldiers behaved bkc a rab1)lc, A 
modern historian rightly observes: 

**ln an oi'my thus composed and thii.x commanded no millt* 
ary sprit was to be looked for» and Ixiih oflicers and 
mcn> wci’c characterised by a complete absence of 
of the will to victoiy.”^ 

Whttl a harvest of misfortune for the possessors of the imperial 
purale ? 'Ihc future was dark and it was clear that iio body 
could prevent or avert the dissolution of the empire. 

The Battle of Panlpat (1761) 

Tile news of tlte battles of Bararighat and Secunderabad 
was received at the Poona Court »vith dismy and ihr Pwliwa was 
urged to prepare a large army under able commanded to fight 
against Abdali. 'The ablest chieftains and commanders liku 
fialwaiit Kao, Trimbak, Sadasliiva Rao Bhau, the Peshwa’s cous¬ 
in Shurashcr Baludur, Baia Rao I's son by his concubine Mostani 
and ma^ others who Iiad established their fame all over Mahara- 
htra. Tile Bhau and and the P<aJiwa’8 son Visivas Rao Iso wml 
with a large equipage and thousands of followc.is, clcpliams 
laden iWtli silken tents, and the wives of officers and leading 
men slunining in cloth and gold. Ibrahim Garde was there with 
his artillery and had under his command 9000 men trained 
imdcr the French general fiussy. The numbers of the huge 
army have been variously estimated. Accordinng to one estimate 
the Marathas niunbered more than a lakh of men and Abdali’s 
army consisted of 60,000 men of whom half were foreigners and 
half were non-combatants. According to Mr. Sardesai the Mai*- 


1. CaoTbridge History IV, p. 367. 
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aiha army containcil 45,000 Marathas atwl about 60,000 non- 
combatants, a inisculinneous horde of women, camp ^oUo^yc^s, 
servants and vcgal}oads. Surajmai Jut joined the army on the 
diambui with Ids men. 7hc big h^rntha chiefs Sindlua, Hoi- 
kar, BJinnslu and Uin Gaukwar till joined to Jtclp Uic national 
cause. Abdali’x Koldtct's and allies tlu: Waztr, Sujaudnulali, 
Bangash Nawab and Najibuddovvlah looked upon tliis war as 
n cruxadc nud their fanaiicism was roused by the fact that ihc 
Bralimans wen: the lcad<‘it of the Maratlia command. Pauipat 
was an open plain stretching for miles together and there was no 
possibiiiiyof achiwingsucccss by the Gtu'cilla method whidi was 
suitable for the hilly coutry in South India. The h'larathas 
were not ttsi^ to fight a pitclicd liuitic. A council of war was 
held to decide the method of lighting. Surajinal 'favoured the 
Gourilla method wliich was the traditional method of the Mai’a- 
tJias. I'lclkar and Sindliia a so ‘'were of the same view but the 
Bliuu rejected their advice sut the chatter of goat herds and 
Zaniindarx”. Tlic Mararatha TCncral felt slighted and thuro* 
ugly disliked the Cliiipavan pride and arrogance. 'Hiey retor^ 
ted by saying ‘If this Brahman wins, he will collect, the revenues 
orHinduslan and we shall have to wash hit loin cloth. It is better 
that he should be defeated.’ Surajmai dccitlcd to slip away 
from tlic battlefield: 

Both sides waited for two and Iialf months. The Marathas 
were tired. Their supplies ran .shortowing to the lurgearray. Men 
and animaU both died of hunger and want of fiKldcr. Some of 
the Muratlia aUtes were half-hearted and were not in a mood to 
fight. Surajmai Jat was not convicted of the iwccssity of his 
participation in the slirngglc. 'Hie population was hostile to the 
Marathas for they knew what sulFcrings had been caused by their 
piundrriiig raids and exactions. 

• Abdal i was sujuirior to the Marathas in generalship. His 
men wci e full of energy and vigour and were keen to fight. He 
too tvas short of money but he was backed by men who who 
believed in Ins cause and svanied it to pm.sper. Starvation, famine 
andq>'.do.mic dccmaicd tlir Marathas and damped thrJr cnlhusl- 
asm, while Abdali’s men svci*c determined and full of ardour. 
They had better equipment and the .scarcity in their camp tra* 
nut so acute as in the Maratha camp, they svrrc full of buoyancy 
and high spirit whereas thr. Marathas were discontcnd<d and 
dejected. Defeat of the latter was certain. Tlie great Napolean 
was right in saying, 'In W'ar all is menial'. 

Tiie battle began at 9 a. m. and lasted till 2 p. m. 'Abdali’s 
men led the attack in full fury and defeated the Marathas. Ibra¬ 
him Gardi’s artillery proved of little avail and he was himself 
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among the slain. The greatest leaders were kilted. Viswas Rao, 
the Peshwa’s son, Sada Shiva BJiau, a valiant soldier were killed 
and his head was cut off and carried away by his slayers. Sadas< 
hiva Raowas a gi'cat soldier buihis warlike qualities wci'c marred 
by jus pride arrogance. Sir Judunath Sarkar writes about 
him:— 

*nius perished Sadiisliiva Xlhau on the grave orhisrttpu- 
tation and of the iinpcrinlislic dreams of Juk nice. 'Ilic 
historian’s memory goes forwjud to say 38 yiain latw, 
wJtcn at the dark gateway uf Scringii^'iiuin luiollier 
hcraic Indian Prince, after the Witrck oi his army and 
cause, came to lus end in resisting an alien spoiler’s 
hand on his person’. 

Holkar and Guckw'ai’ showed little willingness to fight; Sijt* 
dliia was wounded and fled from the battle-field. Much incon¬ 
venience was caused by the presence of women in the camp. Bhau 
did not leave them at Mathura or Bliaracpur or even at Delhi 
and this was pointed out to him by Sui*ajmal Jat. 'Ihc non-com¬ 
batants, hungry and womout, overcrowded the camp and exha¬ 
usted Oic supplies. Thou.sands died of starvatioti. 

Balaji Baji Rao the, peshwa, liad hugged the illusion Uiat 
Abdali would be easily cxi^licd. But the fates willed otherwise. 
He started for the north and the terrible nc^vs of defeat came as 
he proceeded on his Journey and at Bhllsa he was told about the 
contentsofa merchant’s intci'ccptcd letter. It contained the 
following words:» 

“The pearls dis-solvcd, 25 gold mohurs have been lost 
and of silver and copper the total cannot be* cast o/T.” 

Tlie peshwa returned to Poona broken-hearted and exhaus¬ 
ted. He was sufToring from consumption; the shock aggravated 
the malacy and he died on 23rd June 1761 in the palace which he 
had built on the Parvati hill. The entire Maharashtra was 
plmigcd in gloom. 

Sirjadunath Sarkar’s comment u)>on the disaster Is well 
'vorth reading; — 

“Above all the disaster was due to the PcsJiwa’s mistaken 
policy. If he were wise, he would have given up all 
nil ambitions in Hindustan and confined himseif to the 
South. But a strange Nemesis ^gged his steps and 
his inordinate ambition to acquire mastery over Dcllii 
and Agra proved liis ruin." 
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Ahmad Shah; Alamgir 11; Shah Alam 11 
{1748-54) (1754-59) (1759-1806) 

Muliammad Shall wai succeeded by his son Alimcd under 
the title of Ahmed Siiah. He was a w'orthless, cowardly, per¬ 
fidious young man of 21 who was utterly unfit for the kingly 
office. He conferred the title of Bahadur on the chief cimucli 
Javid Klian. Tlic latter oryoyed the king's confidence and was 
very friendly with the Queen mother. 

The leadership of the court party passed into the hands of 
these two persons and the result was complete mis-manogement 
and confusion. Javid Khan vi-as hostile to Safdarganj, the wazir, 
against wliom he plotted and wished to take his life. An attempt 
was made to ix.place the Wazir by Naaiijung; the second son of 
Nizamulmulk hut it ended in a fia.sco. 

Safdar Jung, in ordrx to safeguard his possessions against 
the Rohillas, instigated Qaim Khan to attack them but he 
was defeated and killed by 4Sadullali Khan, the elder son of All 
Muhamad Khan. Safdar Jung marched into the Bangasli country 
exacted sixty lakhs of rupees and confined five brothers of Q^im 
Khan in the fort of Allahabad. The tcrrilorrics were entrusted 
to Nawal Rai who was defeated by the Afghans as soon as the 
Wazir turned his back. 

In 1750 Safdarjung called in Malhar Rao Halkar. Jayappa 
Sindhia and Surajmal Jat tohelp him againstthcBan^h Afgham 
The Marathas came and drove the Afghans into the bills and 
occupied Ruhilkhand. They plundered the country and killed 
every man whom they could catch hold of. Their demand was 
conceded and half the Bangash domain in the Doab was ceded as 
the price of their Jieip. This acquisition gave the Marathas a 
footliold in Hiudustan. Alimad Khan Bangash harried the 
country of oudh in the province of Allahabad. He was routed 
by the Naga Sanyasis under tlic leadership of Rajendra Giri 
Gosain before the Allahabad fort, and Ahmad had to pay a 
heavy fine. He h»d to cede some of his territory to the Marathas 
who nad come to help the Wazir. 

Having heard of this disorder in the state of DcUii, Abdali 
again invaded Hindustan. This was his third invasion, the 
second having occurred in 1749. The Emperor called the Wazir 
to drive back the invader. He sought the help of the Marathas 
and entered into a treaty with Malhar Kao Holkav and Sindhia 
(April 1752) who promised to defend the empire. They were 
given territory in lieu of the fine imposed and were promised 
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CImuih fi’om the Punjab and Sindit TIjc Prsh;x*a was to 1)c 
entrusted wiib the govcninraliip of Ajtna’ and Agra and also th** 
faujdari ofNagai* and Matliur^. 

.Abdali had defeated the Governor oftJic Punjab and oomixjll* 
cd him to promise an annual tribute of fourteen ilionsand rupees. 
TIjc tribute was not p.iid and AJjmad Shah Abdali came for the 
thiid lime and U'sieged th<t govcmiir. ‘I'hu latter could offci’ 
very feeble rcsisiancr and the invader coiupelb’d him t« recog¬ 
nise him as his suzerain. Wlieii the W;izir euiiie to Delhi wiilt a 
large Mamtha foree, he was sui-pt wil to find ilmi the Kiuperor 
had ait'eady ceded the Punjab ana Miitlau to AIkI;*)]. KvutperaN 
cd by tiiis conduct, lie asked Malhar Rno, wltnni Itu i>aid a fe.w 
laUts (o help Ghaziuddin KJiau, Giivenior tif the six pntvinris in 
Deccan in settling lus aifaii’s. 'flu; Waair was deeply annoyed 
at die conduct of Javid K.hnn who had beroine too powerful 
and done what he could to nxlucc the power of tlic War.ir to a 
nullity. Tlie murder of the favourite eunuch (Gth September 
17.52, brought about a breach between the Emperor and die Wazir 
and this led to a civil war which lasted for six months. SafcUir- 
jung’s troops were seduced. He was denounced as n hcrrtic, being 
a Shifl/ and thus a new colour was given to the civil strifi*. Suraj 
Mai, the Jac cliicftain, was ^Jso called fbr help and it is said the 
Jats came and plundered the capital. 

Ghaziiiddin's son Imadulmulk himself brought the Mara- 
ilias who stormed the emperors* camp. The Mamluis who were 
laying siege to tnc Jat fortres.s of Derg abandoned it and marclicd 
to Deliii where, under the iiist igation of Imadul-mulk, tiuy com¬ 
pelled the Emperor lo di.uniss Safdnjjiing (J75.3) and I«iiz;iiuu- 
dowlah, son orQAinaruddiu Khan, an uncle of Imadulmulk, wn* 
appointed Prime Minister. 

On June 2, 1754 the new Wazir deposed Alimad Sliah and 
sent him to prison. Azzduddin, the second son ofjehandar .Shah, 
was placed on the rhrolic nnder the title of Alamgir II. Tlie 
dclhroncd Emperor and his mother were blinded aftn- a week. 

Alamgir H 11754-59) 

The new Emperor was 55 years of age. As he had spent all 
his life in prison, he had no experience of tvai' or administration. 
By Safdarjung’s faour he had obtained the title of Ghaziuddin 
KJian Bahadur Atnir-ulumra the titles that were enjoyed by his 
father. He was a wcllrcad man, knew several languages, was a 
caligrapiiist and a poet but nonvitlistanding these gifts he was 
utterly unfit to be a ruler in the troubled state of Delhi, being 
entirely unprincipled,disiuuiest and without a sense of grati¬ 
tude and regard for his kinsmen. 
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Imadulmulk Iicid the \rizarat but he depended upon the 
aupnori nf the Marathas. Muinubmuik, governor of the Punjab 
had died in 1753. Abdalilind permitted hiit Infont xon to occupy 
the oflice and h» wife Mtighlani Begam to act os his regent. 
Soon after the child Emperor died and the Begam became die 
supreme authority In the province. She had neither ability nor 
expM‘icncc and the condition oF the Punjab grmv from bad to 
nrorsc. Glianiuddiu. who was betmihrd to tin: dauglitcr of Muin> 
ubniulk asked for l)ie liand of the Begam’s daughter. His wisli 
was gi'aiucd but lie was not Kaihficd. I-Ic granted to seize the lady 
and obtain pos»es.sion of the Punjab. He sent a force witli his 
olTiccrs from Liidhiaim to hahore to bring the Begam as a pri¬ 
soner. Eunuchs were commissioned to arrest the lady in the early 
liout'A of die monung and she wai» brought to Ludhiana. Tlic 
govcrnmciu of the Piiniab was conferred upon Adina Beg who 
wax a iraitor, utterly devoid of any noble feeling and largely 
rc.Yponxlblu for tJicse disgiaccful iranicactioiis. But even he had 
to pay 30 Jaklis to the Worir for this o/Ticc. Such was the con¬ 
dition of public life at Delhi. 

Abduli was annoyed to hear all tJiis and he cmbai'kcd on 
his fourtli invasion. Adina Beg Bed in terror to die desert tract 
of Hi.^ar and Hansi whither he Uiought no army would follow 
him. tnmdulmulk begged his ntother-in-Iaw, .Muglani Begam, 
tu intercede for him. Abduli at Hrst scolded him but later lie 
pardoned him and reinstated him in his office. It was nothing 
short of a disgrace that tlic liighcsi olHcicc of the empire 
should f>c tlic gift of an Afghan adventurer from a foreign 
couiitiy. 

Abduli entered the fort of Delhi on January 28, 1757 and 
met Alamglr 11, tlic hapIcsH monarcli; and the same day order 
was given to plunder llie city and .s(|uceze money from the 
people. Terror spread throughout the capital. Many inliabi- 
tants cook to flight and some put an end to rheir lives to escape 
from di.dionour, Abdali stayed for nearly a month and it was 
during this period char the daughter of Prince Azzduddin, the 
emperor's elder brother fwho was dead) was married to Timur 
Alidali’s eldest son. 

A force was sent with Ghaziuddin to punish Surajmaljat 
for making alliance with Safdur Jung but the Jat chief tain's 
forts were so strong that they could not be taken. To ingra¬ 
tiate himself witli the connucror, the Wuzir begged that some 
troops may be sent witli him into the Doab to realise tribute 
fixim die chiefs and Jagirdars. Snfdnrlung Iiad died and Shu- 
audou'Iali liucl succc<-dcd to the mainad. The expedition was 
not n great success and lie paid only 5 lakhs in cash through 
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the good ofGccs of Sadulla Khan Ruliilla who had become 
friendly to Shuja. The Jat fortress of Eallabhagarh was taken 
n.nd the garrison was put to the sword. Another force was des* 
(Mtclicd to Mathura where the defenceless pilgrims were mass- 
arred to exhibit the invader’s zeal for tlie faith. Suraj Mai Jat 
was also going to be mulcted but he wasted time in negotiations 
and evaded the demand with dilatory plea.*:. 

llte hot winds of the Indian summer made a longer stay 
impossible. But before Abdnli left, lie married^ out of cmnpns- 
sion, a daughter and one of the two wido^vs of Muhammad 
Shah who appealed to liim to save them ft'om lltc didionoiir and 
disgrace at tlic hands of Najih. He carried the roynl ladies 
with the booty worth several crorcs. 

Abdali had left Jiis son Timur Shall as mvcrnoroflhe 
Punjab l)u(» soon after his departure, the Maratlias established 
their predominance again at Delhi. Raghunath Rao bombard- 
cd the capital and compelled Najib to submit. The Puiual) 
was in the hands of Najib as Mir Munshi who received riill 
.support trom the Marathas Najib was besieged at Shakartal, 
a place 18 miles from Muxaflfarnagar by Daitaji Sindhia. Najib 
appealed to the Muslim chiefs including Abdali for help, but as 
no relief was obtainable from tlicse quarters, he submitti^. 'Hie 
Marathas under Govind Pant marched into Ruliilkhand and 
drove away the Afghans. But the Maratha general suffered a 
defeat at Cbandpur at the hands of Shujaudoulah. 

Meanwhile the news came that Alidali was on his way to 
India to afford succour to Najib. Sliuja returned to his coun¬ 
try and went to the north to resist die invader. Sucli was the 
Maratha position in 1756. A large part of the country was 
under their sway whicli extcndedfi’om the far south to the Indus. 
They left LaJiore in cliargc of Sabaji Sindhia and retired. It was 
a shortsighted policy to occupy the Punjab which was diffcult 
to hold owing to hostile elements rhci«, especially at a time when 
Abdali’s invasion was imminent. 

On the 29lh November, 1759 the emperor Alamgir 11 was 
taken away from the palace on die pretext of .visiting a hermit, 
was murdered by the Wozir and his corpse was thrown down the 
river bank below the Kutila of Piruzshah anda false story was 
circulated that he had died of an accidental fall from the wall of 
the fort. Intizam was also strangled to death. 'The murder of 
Alamgir il was', as Sir Jadunaih Sarkar rightly observes, an 
insane and absolutely prohtleu crime, because if I mad had 
spared that meekest of meek usurper’s hoary bead, it would not 
in any way have added to the number of his enemies. 
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As Prince Ali Gauhar (Shah Alam) the heir apparent had 
gone to Oudii to escape from the designs of the Wazir, another 
prince Muhi^ul-millat the grandson of Kambakhsha, was placed 
upon the throne under the title of Shahjehan 11. The death of 
the miserable Alatngir brought no advantage to the murderers, 
'fhcrc was widespread anarchy in the country and for the traitor 
Jniad, Delhi 'ceased to be a rc^ge a{>er this. 

Prince Ali Gauhar heard in Bchar the news of his father’s 
death after nearly a month and he atonce proclaimed himself 
Emperor under thctitle of ShahAlam 11 (22nd December, (1759), 
the unfortunate man who signed the Dewani of Bengal, Bchar and 
Orissa to the East India Company and remained as an exile in 
the east for more than twelve years, leaving his ancestral throne 
vacant. 

Abdali cjosscd die Indus in August 1759, entered the Punjab 
and Sabaji Sindhin was driven out of Lahore. Dattaji Sindhia 
was defeated and Slain in the battle of Bfli'finT-ghat. Jankoji, 
nephew, carriedon thcstrugglc but sceiiigno chance of his success, 
he fled to Rajputana where he hopedto join Malhar Rao Holkar. 
Before this could happen, Malhar Rao was routed by Abdali’s 
general Jehan Khan at Secunderabad. Abdali called upon 
Suraj Mai, Jat, Chieftain of Bhan'atpur, and the Rajput Rajas to 
pay tribute and wait upon lum hut they temporiseci. He advan- 
cedto\rards Panipai where on 14th JanuaiV, 1761 was fought 
tlie battle which decided the fate of the Mavathas in Hindustan. 

All these events were duly reported to Peshwa Balaji Baji 
Rao at Poona wIili a I'cquest that a po^v'erful army and some con* 
spicuous commanders should be sent to the north, otherwise it 
would be impossible to drive away Abdali and save the prestige 
and power of the Marathas in Hindustan. Little did these men 
know that the stars in thfir courses were fighting against diem. 

The battle of Panipat is one of the most decisive battles of 
Indian history. It shattered the power of the Marathas in Nor* 
then India and kept them away to the end of the rei^n of the 
new Peshwa Madho Rao (1761-72L The causes ofthis defeat 
can be clearly analysed In military generalship and tactics 
Abdali and his men were superior to the Marathas who lacked 
foresight and capacity for organisation. The members of the 
confederacy had no unity of plan and action and were umvilling 
to accept advice from others. The men and horses of Abdali 
who had just arrived from the cooler regions were in a most effi* 
cieiu condition and were mote than a match for the undisdplincd 
rabble whicn the Marathas put into the field of battle. T?»c 
Afghan cavalry was efficient and capable of rapid movement. 
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Tlic Marathas had lost many of their liorjcs owiiig to ^^’ant of 
food and fodda- and tths had substantially diminislicd the siren* 
gthofthc army. Abdali’s artillery was light, while the field 
guns of the Maj-alhaa were heavy and could not be swiftly earned 
from one place to another. Besides, tJie Al'gham had ten tliou* 
sand camels, carrying two soldiers willi .^amtKroA^j wliich made 
the finest artillery of that age in Asia. 'Hie equipment of Dur¬ 
rani ofTicm was Initccr than that of the Marailias. 'Hicy were 
clad in uriiiour whlcli iJicy tLsed M’itli gruttt <'irtcir.n('.y. 'I'hc 
Muvaihn olTit cis put on light garinouis and the rank and file Imd 
nothing but a Icin-iloih, ^v^a]>ped round their waist. 

*rhi-ilhau’s plan itf battle was defectivc. He did not leave 
Panipnt atul could not move away \\'iih lii.s lighting iiiai. Me Imd 
.some cupaldc olliccrxbut they>rcrc infciior to thcAfghans. He did 
not receive wholehearted and eager co*oprration from the mcm- 
bci-s of the confederacy. None oT the four gi'cat Icadci's had a 
capable or distinguished gr.ncrnl who could inspire the men on 
the battle field with liope and confidence. Jankoji was too young; 
so 'vas the Pcsliwa’s son who had no experience of warfare. Tlicrc 
were sever?! other coinniander .1 who like Antaji hud little inllu" 
aicc with the army to he olieyrd promptly without hesitation. 
Malhar Holkai'\vAs old aud incapable of riding <iu horseback and 
was thus incapacitated for active participation in a fearful battle. 

It was a mistake to give up the guerilla tactics which 
they had employed in the past against the Mughols. A pitched 
battle was not ad\'antngeou.sto them. GcncralBhau waited for two 
and a half months and we do not know to tliis day why he made 
this delay. He ought to have engaged the Afgliau army atonec. 
Delay caused a drain on the supplies and the hardsJu'p was felt 
by the entire camp. Beside^, he nrndc Delhi os his base wliich 
U'os quite ti.sulcss. He took i\o steps to sufeguarded the retreat 
of his iiuge army in ease of defeat and the result of t}ii.s was tliai 
tliuusands were killed by the Afghans who followed them close 
upon their heels. Balllcd and broken-hearted, they could find 
no place of shelter \intil they readied Surajmol’s territory. 

To allow a large numl)cr of women and non-comhoiants in 
the camp ivas a blunder and althougli itwas pointed out by Suroj 
mal, his advice was rejected by the Bhau. Their presence caused 
mucli anxiety and inconvenience. Not only did they cause drain 
on the supply of food, they were sure to be turned into a helpless 
and confused a-owd in the moment of defeat. Tlicsc were die 
the miscalculations which marred the brilliant generalship of 
Sadashiva Rao Bhau. I'hc French Captain Jean Law who visi¬ 
ted Delhi in 17.58 pointed out the chief causes of the disaster at 
Panipat. They were (a) the disorderly condition of the Indian 
tit>ops (b) Ab^li't belter organisation (c) the flight «f Holkar 
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and Sindiiin (d) and the unsuitability of elephants as war-mate* 
rial aj(aiiur swirily moving cavalry commanded by wcll-tniiiicd 
and disciplined ofltcers. 

Mr. Sardesai wJto has sympthy for the Mai'atlias mentions 
the fnllowfiig enures ofMaratluis defeat:— 

iiliuu Sahib and Dactaji did not leave women ottd non-com¬ 
batants bcliind at BJinratpui* or Mutiuii'a or even at DcIJii. Bhau 
should not have waited for more tlicn two monilis. Nu spcciHc 
reasons were given by Iiiin Cor thi.s delay. 'I'hc Maratha’i i»trcn- 
gdi was iuK *hor6e’. 'ibc nobility and strength of his army was 
due ro the horse, and in this contest we may remember the long 
marches of Mamha horsemen in the past in the plains of nor- 
(hen India wliich they harried and plundered for years and made 
vi.sitaiions whicli d«ti*o)'cd die crops and impoverished the land. 
Mr. Sardc.sai thinks that the guerilla method was not likely to 
bring success in an open country. Panipar was a wide plain and 
the giicj'illAs could nut shield themselves against their rclcntles.s 
pursuers.* In Mr. DesaiN opinion the liattlc decided nothing; 
nor did it shatter the jmwerofthe Maralhas. They rose again 
and became formid.ablc in India and challenged the British 
supremacy and their struggle continued till 1818 when they were 
Btioily vnniquished* at Kirkee and Koi^.ion. 

T]>c Britislt hi^lorlam have described the battle as u disaster. 
Mr. ElpJunatonc writes : 

••Never was a defeat moi'c complete and never was there 
n calamity Utat diffused su much comtemation. Grief 
and despondency spread over the whole Murat ha peo¬ 
ple; most had to mourn relations, aud alt felt the 
destruction of the army as a death Itlow to iheir nat¬ 
ional greatness." 

I'he Cambridge history of India supports this verdict: 

"Most disastrous of all, perhaps was the fact that it dealt 
a fatal blow to the one unifying influence in the 
Deccan, the prcsiigcnf the Pcahwas. It i* of course 
tnic tiiat the Maratlms. with chatacteristic resiliency, 
recoxxrcd from w’hat would have been a crushing dis- 

1. Sardesai, New History of the Marathaa 11, pp. 452-53. 

2. It is diflicuh to accept in toto Mr. Dessai’s account of the 

results of the battle. His view is that the disaster decid¬ 
ed nothing (p. 454). He writes that it was like a natural 
visitation, destroying life, but leading to no decisive 
political consequences. Saidesai, New Histoiy of the 
Marathai. Vol. TI (p. 454). 
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aster to a less hardy nation. In August 1763 they won 
a brilliant victory over the Nizam at Rfikthasbhavan. 
The Arab and Hindustani mercenary, to an increasing 
degi'cc, replaced the free Maratha of the Peshwa and 
paved the way to English interference in Maratha 
afiairs. Panipat in other woi-ds, was the prelude to 
Asaayc and Kirkcc.”* 

TIic events that Jiave been described before suggest one 
melancholy reflection. None of those who took part in figluing 
thought of India. None was tmpired by a national feeling and 
none ever thought of the unity or freedom of the whole countiy. 
To the MnrAtIia .1 Maharashtra was India. They had l>rcome 
very powerful but they had done noliung to dcvrlop hoinogenity 
among the people. Similar was the outlook of the Rajputs. Tltc 
Jat chief who came to flghr at Panipat left the held without 
taking part in the battle. 

In the middle ages patriotism was confined to a small local* 
ity or slate. Men like Shiv aji, Maharana Pratap, Durga Das 
and Chatrasal had fouglit for their own interest. So was it in 
the eighteenth Century. The Rajputs, Jats, Rundclas and Mara* 
thas could not unite even against the effete Delhi monarchy. 

National unity, national freedom and national patriotism 
were not understood in their modern connotations. Perhaps the 
age was not ripe forsuch ideas. Religion was acompelling motive 
but even this had lost its force. Even among the Marailias the 
feeling had died out after Shivaji. Their leaders overran tlic 
country and plundered the inhabitants. As Mr. Keene writes: 
*thc pax Marathica was based upon tlic principle. ‘Take pay for 
not ruling*. 

Tlte Icadci's of the !8tU century lacked foresight. Even from 
the debacle at Panipat they did not Icam a lesson. In South 
India fight for supremacy was going on between the Indian 
powers in which the European trading companies were also 
taking part. A revolution had already taken place in Bengal 
which led to the overthrow of the Nawabi. The day of reckon¬ 
ing was not far off when all these were going to be swallowed 
up by a race coming from 5000 miles across the seas not mei-ely 
to earn the proflts of ira^ but to bring the whole counhy under 
their political sway. 


I. Cambridge History of India, IV, p. 425-26. 
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The European Sctdeinent in India 


Tht ?onu§}ut*, India was known to the Western world from 
times immemorial. Her crafts and arts were famous in Europe 
and were carried to the shores of the Black Sea, to the Levant or 
to Egypt. As early as the 3rd century B. C. the Indian fabria 
were much esteemed in Rome and Pliny complains of the drain 
of Roman wealth to the far off Indies. Tlic recognised routes 
along which the trade passed were the Oxus, die Euphrates and 
the Red Sea. The fourth route roxmd Africa was not yet known. 
When the Turks captured Constantinople, theiituation was alte¬ 
red and the old routes passed into tJte nands of a hostile power, 
trade was seriously affected and the merchants of Venice and 
Genoa keenly felt tke need of a new route to the East. The hon¬ 
our of this discovery fell to the lot of Portugal. 

It was Prince Henry the Navigator who opened a new World 
to his countrymen. He started a crusade against the Moors who 
were driven out of Portugal. He was fired with the passion of 
discovering new countries and sent out ships every year at his 
own cost to discover remoter parts, whereof he had Irath heard 
enquiry of captives taken at Gepta and conceived by bis own 
study and reason that the Atlantic and Indian Seas had con¬ 
course, the one ycilding passage to the other, or rather being one 
continued ocean^ The Prince carried on his quest for twelve 
years in the teeth of great difficulties and discovered Jeniselem 
and some other places. His spirit lived after bis death and his 
example was followed by his countrymen. In 1487 Bertholomew 
Dias discovered the famous Cape to which King John gave the 
name of the 'Cape of Good Hope'. 

The Dutch were the first to break the trade monopoly of the 
Portuguese. They were moved by commcrdal ambition no less 
than by religious hatred and by their determined opposition to 
the policy of Philip of Spain in Euiope. They first reched India 
in 1596 and their food supply depended upon maritime trade, 
they regarded eastern trade as a national concern and did every 
thing to promote it. The Dutch Company was a national organ¬ 
isation having at its disposal enormous resources and excessively 
the rights of soverigniy over a large tract of land. Besides the 
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>pit'it of Trecdom and adventure wUidi animated the Dutch 
Ck^mpiuiy helped tlien greatly iu tiieir Indian cntiTprisc. In 
1603 thiry captured Amboyna and gradually ousted die Portuguese 
from (he spice inlands, llicy (aid srige to Goa in 1639 and 
capi ured Malacca two years later. In 1658 Ct-ylon came intu 
their hands and by 1664 they had succeeded iu capturing must 
of the Portuguese settlements on the Malabar Const. 

'llic Portuguese resisted uUo tint English ndvoiirc iiuo India 
and iheiHt was an open cuullict U^twern the two uiitiom. Whcji 
thr Engli.di I'ntcrcd jjUo u tn^uty iritli the SIiiili of i^-rsiu in 1622 
uiid captured Oniuiz, tJir (ear of J'Ortugnl n'a:< <‘ 0 ]uiidi:ml>ly 
minimis'd. Jiy the Tieuiy of Madrid in 1630 tJir tuo rouiitricH 
had to give up hostilities in the Euac. Tlic position was much 
impraved by the comroercial convention signed at Goa bctwi.-cn 
the Englid) aitd tJic Purtugnese in 1634 whieli regulated com^ 
mcrdal rtdalions between them. Another treaty in 1661 secured 
Bombay for the English by the mainage of Cliarli's 11 with 
Cnrhei'inc of Braganra and fncndly relations wcri! ('stublislicd 
between the two countries. 

The causes of Portuguese lUliirc in India may be hricily 
summed up. Tlu y adopted the wrong policy of coiiying on 
trade by Government olHcials who were nevt^r sincere und wlio 
cared more for their own profits and comforts. Ever duccthc 
Portuguese came to this they were hostile to the Muslims and 
allowed (heir aggressive nligioitt xeal in dealing with (hem. 
Their desire for conversion and man-iage with Indian U'omrn 
dcgradi^d tlicm, and created many enemies for tlum. I'lie nn- 
ticxationof their kingdom to Spain iu 1580 scrtoiisly afTected 
their position and the dlscovci 7 of Brazil diverted their energies 
to the west. Besides these causes thci'c was the hostility of the 
Protestant powers in Europe. Holland and England wen*, the 
bitterest Iocs of Spain in the sixteenth century and did 
thing in their power to destroy tJic Portuguese supi'cmacy in 
India. 

A serious mistake made by the Portugiicsc was their attempt 
at colonisation in a tropical country iilce India. Tliis led to 
their moral and physical decline and (ho numcrout liair^castes 
who came into existence os the result of mixed marriages were 
utterly devoid of virtue or public spirit. 'Phis degeneracy pro¬ 
ceeded apace in the seventeenth cciUuiy. Parson Tary WTotc 
in 1616 that the Portuguese of a mixed descent irore a very low 
and poor spirited people. He is confirmed l>y Fryer who wrote 
in lu81 that (hey had fogotten their pristine virtue and lacked 
courage. Peitro della Valle who visited Goa in 1623 speaks of 
the poverty of the Portuguese and says that they lived wretched 
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lives. There is ample evidence to show ilmi ilxe Tortuguese 
were in a miserable condition and i( was this that prepared (he 
way for ihc Dutch and the English. A modern writer tl\us sums 
up the causes of Portuguese failure in India : 

**Thc primaiy cause of ihcir fall was, orcoiit*se, their fail* 
lire to maintain tlirir power on the sea. 'ilic union 
of the Spanish and Portuguese involved Uie latter 
lUitioii in the dclUt of tlic Armada^ arid the late of the 
Portugu<'.<(e Einpii'e in (lie hhist ^vas decided by that 
eiicountrr. Just on the fate of the I'Veneh in India tvas 
decided by the battle of the Nile. But other caust-s 
were at work whicli made degeneration inevitable. 
'Hicrc were no pertnanent olcniuncs ia the great fabric 
erected by Da Gaum and Albuquerque. The Portu* 
gucae came to India not ft» iiici'cliantfl or coloiii.sts, but 
as criusaduts. This led tlieiu to commit acts of cruelty 
wiiich made them detected by tlic iiUmhitants of the 
country. Da Gama's followers thought nothing of 
stufling an Arab meirhant's mouth witli dirt and faste* 
ning ii up with a slice of pork, or cuttirm off the cars 
of a Bi-alimin spy and scvvingdog*s cars to his head. The 
mussacre, mutilation and toriui'c of captives wax cite 
rule rather than the cxcqKion. Tlic harrors of the 
fnqantion were afterwards added to the brutalities of 
forcible conversion, and trem applied even to the Nest* 
oriun cliristians. Temples were plundered ax a rclig* 
ious duty. The sacred tooth of the Buddha, rcvci'cd 
by millions in Ceylon, Burma and Slam, was pounded 
in a mortar and hurled into the Mta. Thus only adv* 
erse winds whidi .saved Albuquerque from attempting 
a void upon Medina with the object of holding up the 
l>odyof the prophet to ransom in cxchaogr. for the 
Holy Scpulciuirc. It is dilTicuit even to imagine the 
clTcct of such an enterprise upon the Muslim world. 
It is true chat after 1570 the Portuguese secured the 
pacrannge of the Mughal Court.At Goa and throu¬ 

ghout Portuguese India corruption and senility were 
widespread, for the Portuguese, too proud to earn 
money honestly by trade, were driven to make by less 
honourable means.”* 

Th« Dutdu In the beginning the Dutch and the English were 
friends and their chief aim was to drive out the Portgucsc. Bat 
soon hosiiliiics sprang up between the two on account of the 
waivering policy of the first two siuarts and the jealousies 
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caused Uy commerce. 'ITic Dutch forced the English Company 
to withdi^w from the Spice Islands and iltus deprived them of 
a most lucrative trade. This rivalry developed into a fierce 
strunic ill the seventeenth century in the Indian water. The 
Engliah defended Polu Run one of the Bnnda islands for four 
years (161-20) against the attacks of the Dutch. At last a treaty 
was arranged between the two countries by which mutual rest!* 
lution was agreed upon. But it lasted only for twenty mouths 
and was little regarded by the Dutcli in the Eiou Indies where 
conuncrcial warfare raged fiercely and the points of conJlict 
multiplied with astonishing rapidity. Matters readied tlic climax 
when in 1623 came the news of the Englisli at Ainhoyiiu liy the 
Dulcl). 'Xlic cause of the tragedy was the suspicion of tliu Dutch 
Governor of Amboyna, Nan Spcult that a conspiracy was formed 
by the Englisli against Towerson along with others. There was 
no proof of die conspiracy but the Governor thought that a plot 
was contrived to capture Uic Fort. The protests of the victims 
that tliey wax innocent were miiiccded and they were put to 
death. The mamaerc was tlic doing of a suboidinatc Dutcli 
oifidal but ^tlie calculated alrodty of the deed inflamed the 
wrath of the Englisli and kindled animosities which later on led 
to war between the two countries. 

The Stuarts did nothing to exact reparations from the Dutch 
but Cornwell look np a strong attitude and tried to protect the 
interests of the Englisli Company, 'llic matter was referred to 
Commissioners by the Treaty of VVcstiraiiiisicr in 19!>4 who res¬ 
tored Polu Run to the English and recommended a sum of 
£ 85000 as indemnity to the Company and a compcnsaiioii 
allowance for the heirs of those who Kad lost (heir livan ut 
Amboyna. 

The numerous commitments of the Dutch on the continent 
of Europe brought about their failure. But the chief cause was 
the dose connection of the Company with the Government. 
Tlic Company was guided by (lie officers of the state who had 
enough or other business on their hands to keep them occupied. 
They had no time to look to tlie afiairs of the Company and con¬ 
sequently its interests suffered by neglect. 

Holland was engaged in long and unending wars with Eng¬ 
land and France, the effect of which was to seriously to weaken 
her position. When the peace of Ryswick wa.s made (1697), 
Holland was in an exhausted state and her resources were mater¬ 
ially reduced. In fact the French and (he Dutch had disabled 
themselves by flghtir^ against cadi other and prepared the way 
for the growth and d^mopment of the East India Company of 
the English. Henceforward tlie English Company began to draw 
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slowly but continuously to the foremost place in Asiatic conquest 
and commei'cc. 

‘llic Spice Islands remained in possession of the Dutch. 
'I'liough the English continucd'to press their claims to Pulo Run 
and cstablislicd a factory at Oantam, they never made any serious 
utti mpt to establish their influence in space the Malays Arche- 
pdogo till the bt'ginaing of the nineteenth centuty. 

Origin of the East India Company 

Wo learn from the Anglo-saxon clironidc that the first Eng- 
iisliman to visit India was Sighelm in 883 A. D. He was scju so 
St. Thoma*s shrine by King Alfi-cd in pcr-Huaiicc of, a vow that 
the latter had nia^ when London ^v'as bcsciged by the Danes. 
Nearly five ccnluru‘s later Sir Jolui Mandrviltc visited ilsc Main- 
bar Goa<(t bm it wa.*> not until the sixteenth century that any 
serious attempt was made to explore the East Indies. The dis¬ 
coveries made by Spain and Poinugal fired the imagination of the 
English and as early as 1511 a petition was presatted to Henry 
Vin whidi says : 

"The Indies ftix discovcixd and vast treasures arc broudit 
from there everyday. Let us therefore lend our endea 
vours tliithcrwards; and ifthc Spajiiards suffer u$ not 
to join unto tliem, there will be region enough for all 
to enjoy.” 

Rut the Pope’s famous award stood in the way and England 
had to confine her efforts to the discovering of another route 
through the Arctic Ocean. The interest in India continued to 
grow and in the latter part of the sixteenth century she was 
visited by another Englishman Father Thomas Stevens who 
stayed in the country and sent valuable iiirormation to his rela¬ 
tives and friends about India. He learned tlic Maratha langu¬ 
age, it is said, and felt a great admiration for it. He described 
it if thus : 

'*Like a Jetvcl among pebbles, like a sapphire among jewels, 
is the cxceilcncc of the Maratha toungc. Like the 
jasmine among blMsoms, the musk amor^ perfumes the 
peacock among birds, (he Zodiac among stars, is Mar¬ 
athi among languages.” 

'Fhe interest aroused in England by Steven’s letters resulted 
in an expedition to the Indies sent by tne merchants of London. 
The leader of the party that was sent out was John Newbury, a 
good Arabic Scholar who had been to the East before and with 
him \ycre associated Ralf Fitch a London merchant, William 
Leeds, a jeweller, and James Story, a painter. They were well 
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received at Goa though they hadfeai'd a bad treatment. They 
carried a letter for the Mugirai Emperor Akbar from Elizabeth, 
asking for generous treatment of her subjects. Theyjourneyed to 
Agra amidst great difficulties and A-om there went to Fatchpur 
Sikri and were very much struck by the commercial possibilities 
of the country. Tney stayed at Sikri til) Septcmlier 1585. Will¬ 
iam Leeds aitci'cd the service of Uie Great Mughal vvliilc New* 
bury and FitcJi left the country. Filcli reached England in April 
1591. This was the first regular expedition to India fitted out 
by London merchants and the information supplied by the pione¬ 
ers of tlte Indian expedition prepared tlie way for tin; foundiition 
of the East India Company. 

Foundation of the East India Company. 

It will be remembered chat in the middle of the sixtccniJt 
century the Caihlic reaction was in full swing in Europe. 

England as a Protestant country had to bear tlicbinmt of the 
opposition of Spain which was at tliis time the acknowledged 
champion ofthc Counter-Reformation. Philip II of Spain had 
great designs upon England. He fitted out the Armada to des¬ 
troy England but it was defeated in 1588 and the country came 
out of this war victorious and powerful. Tlte Englisli ma*- 
chants whose curiosity had been excited by the accounts of tlte 
E^t Indies felt a strong desire to renew their attempts 
to go to India by the Cape route. In 1590 John Davis set out 
on an expedition but he could get no further than Medeira. 

A year latter Captain Lancaster aAcr an adventurous career in 
the Arabian Seal urned homewards but being without cliaru and 
maps he lost his way and reached Trinidad. Some of the 
party were destroyed here and the others wa'c rescued by a 
FrciuA vessel and reached home in 1594. In 1596 anoihcrflcct 4 

was sent on by Sir Robert Dudley with a letter from Elizabeth 
to the Emperor of China but it was never heard of again It was 
probably ^stroyed by the Portuguese. 

The death of Philip II in 1598 made peace possible between 
England and Spain and facilitated matters. In 1599 some 
London merchants presented a petition to the Privy Council 
asking for permission to trade with the E^at Indies especially 
with such kiiudoms anddominions as werenot subject to die King 
of Spain and Portugal. The Privy Council gave careful attent 
ion to this matter and it was not until December 31, 1600 tliat a 
Charter was granted by Qjuccn Elizabeth for the discovci'y of 
the trade for the East Indies. Efforts were mdde to subscribe ^ 

capital and ,{'68,323 were collected and a fleet of four ships was 
fitted ont with Captain James Lancaster as the leader of toe 
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expedition. The Company was formed and was incorporated 
by the name of ‘the Governor and Company of xnercK^ts of 
Londoit trading into the East Indies.’ 

Career of the Company 

The foundation of the East India Company is a landmark 
in the history of the ilritish Empire. None of these early 
adventurers could have foreseen that one day the step which they 
were taking was to place in the possession of their countymen 
a wonderful Empire in the Orient. ’Hie task which they had 
set to themselves was indeed full of risks but they persevered in 
their attempts. Tlic position of the En^ish Company was better 
than that of tlic other companies. The Portuguese and the 
Dutcii Companies were backed by tlicir respective Governments 
whereas thcEnglish Companyowed its origin to private initiative 
and dependedfor its prepur guidance upon tlte energy and vigour 
of the mercantile classes. James Lancaster reached Adiin in 
Sumatra and establised a factory at Bantam. But the real 
objective was the Indian mainland and a second expedition was 
sent under John Mi Idcnhall with a letter for Akber. He went 
by the overland route through Persia and reached Lahore in 
1603. He was much hampered by the Portuguese in securii^ 
trade facilities for his country and they employed every kina 
of artihee to thwart his mission. But Mildcnhall did not give 
way to despair and learning Persian in a short time he began to 
coverse will) the Emperor without an interpreter. Ak bar passed 
orders that the privileges asked for should be granted but we do 
not find that a nrman was actually granted. His employers were 
displeased and it appears that they terminated his sei*vjccs. He 
\vent to Agra where he died in 1601. 

The Company planned a fresh voyage. This was more 
successful. It was lea by Willium Hawkins who reached Surat 
in 1608 and was well received by the authorities. He went to 
Jehangir’s Court at Agia and became a favourite. By drinking 
hard and telling the stories of his travels, he won the favour of 
the King who provided him with an Armenian wife to cook his 
food, and o/fered him a pension of £ 3,200 a year and a maruab 
if he stayed in India, and gave him (he title of *Inglisli Khan'. 
But soon Hawkins fell out of favour owing to the intrigues of 
the nobles and the Portuguese. The viceroy of Goa told the 
Emperor that he would soon lose his harbours and his trade if 
he allowed a foot-hold to the English in the country. He stayed 
in India till 1612 when helei\ for home in an English sliip. 
Hawkins’ mbsion failed as he did not succeed in getting any 
kind of firman. But as a modem writer says he had thoroughly 
explored the resources of the Mughal Empire of which lie wrote 
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a VC 17 able Account and had investigated the possibilities of 
Sural as a siteef a factory.* 

In 1609 Sir Hemy Middleton had situ led for the Indies at 
die Itcad of an expedition and was asked (o go to Surat to make 
effort to csiabllsli a factory and obtain the privilige of free 
trade. He also failed in liis mission and on his way to Bentam 
ills ship WAS de 4 troycd In the Jnvanese. Middleton lost heart 
and it is said died *'mosl of hcartsorc*'. 

Ihc year 1612 in wJiidi Hawkitis left for Kngiajid itmrJu 
an iinporlaui siugu in the catvrr of the English Cuiiipuuy. lie 
was followed by another Ivnglisliniau, Captain *l1ininas Best. wlu> 
onreacinng inua, was very much iuLm|>crcd in Ixis process i)y 
the Portuguese. They boasted iJiat they would force liic Englldi 
sailors to yield in an hour. Best prepared to meet tiicm and 
defeated them off Swaily in a naval engagement. He lost three 
sailors in action, while the Portuguese cas^tics were vc^ Jicavy 
indeed. Although Best won a victory, he saw the dimculticA 
wliidi the Company was cci toiJi to meet at tlte hauds ofihe 
Portuguese. He felt inclined to abandon Surat altogether but 
he was dissuaded from doing so by Thomas Aldworth who was 
left incliargc of the factoiy along with a few others. Aldworth 
went to but because of Jerome Xavier he could not make 
much headway at Court. He went back to Surat and maintained 
the factory in spite of the heavy odds a^inst him and declared 
Surat to ^ *ihc only key to open all the rich and best trade of 
the Indies’. Soon agencies were ustablislicd at Alunadabad, Bur^ 
hanpur, Ajmer and Agra. 

The Company’s aifaita didnorgowcll forsometituu at (he Mu* 
glial Court. Thoroughly di.'igustcd with them. Jdiangir hod turn¬ 
ed to the Portuguese, ajid the English factors were iJllircatcd by 
the Mughal officers. There was a talk of making over Sumt to 
Prince Khurnimwho wasnot well disposed towards the English.A 
treaty W'as actually being negotiated with the Portuguese at Goa 
with a view to expelling the Englisli from Surat and to driving 
thcmcomplctcly ouiof tliecountry. The hosiilityof the Dutch who 
threatened them with expulsion fmm the Malay Archcpclcgo 
added to their didicultics. In this awkward situation they pressed 
upon the Home Government the need for sending a suitable 
ambassador to the Court of Agia. James I agreed atonce and 
Thomas Roe was sent as the official agent ef the Britisli Nation to 
makca permanant treaty ivith thcMughal Emperor and to seek his 
permission to open factories on the coast and other places on the 
Indian mainland. How careful the Company was at this time is 
evidenced by the agreement into wliich she entered with her own 
representative. He was his Majesty’s-ambassador to the Great 
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Mughal for securing better trade facilities in his dominions. He 
was asked not Co engage in trade on his own account directly or 
indirectly and ^vas to inform the Company if any of her servants 
broke the rule. He was not allowed to interfere in the work of 
lliG local factories and to aik for an advance of more than lOO. 
The Company agreed to give, him £ 600 per aimum> half of which 
was to be invested in her stock and the rest was intended to 
defray his expenses. He was givi'n full power to treat with the 
Mughal Emperor and in the event of failure he was to cx^ilorc 
the Red Sea or any other place suitable foi any commove. Ex« 
pcriencc suggested caution and Sir TJiomns Roc was warned not 
to fight with Spain or any other nation tJiat was at peace with 
the Englisli. He was privately instructed by asking *to becarc- 
(\il of the preservation of our lionour and dignity'and to do his 
best to further the Comi>any’s interests in a manner consistent 
with the instniccions given to him. He was further asked to 
remove the bad imprrjsion which the Portuguese had created 
in the Indian mind about tlir English and to abquaint the people 
with ‘our power and strength at sea, which giveth lls not only 
reputation and authoi'ity among the greatest princes ofCltristcn* 
dom, but makrth Us even a terror to all other nations/ 

With these instructions Roc sailed in February 1615 and 
lauded at .Swally Hole toward'* the clo.se of September but he was 
»v>t well received by the Mughal officer Zulfiqar Khan who 
wanted (n snairh him and his guards. Roe rcfu.sed to submit to 
(his insulting trentmem and ntonce pi*occe.<Ied to Agra to acqua¬ 
int the Emperor in person with the state of affairs. He met 
Jehangir at /Mme.r> travelled with lilm to Matidu and /Vhmaclabad 
and remained three years at Court, endeavouring to secure favou¬ 
rable terms for his country. At the Imperial Court was a party 
headed by Prince Khuniim who favoured tlv5 Portuguese and 
wished to drive the English away from Surat. Roe drafted a 
treaty to which the Prince whose Portuguese sympathies were well 
known objected and asked Jcliangir why he favoured the English 
whose prrsents were mean and poor. The Emperor did not si^ 
the ticaty and authorised the Prince to giant a firman for permit¬ 
ting the English to trade in pDacc at Surat. The Great Mughal 
could not treat the IcingofEngland as hts equal and all that 
could be obtained was a few concessions andfivmana. In the 
letters that Roc wrote to the Company at home, he indicated the 
policy which they were to follow. He regarded Surat as a suit- 
able port but was not in favour of building a fort there nr keep¬ 
ing a militia. ‘A war and traffic are incompatible* he wrote, and 
the Dutch and the Portuguese had ruined themselves by 
following this policy. He suggested that the C'>mpany should 
restrict ii.scif to trade and entirely give up tlic idea of fighting 
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with anynaiion. In his view a forward policy at sea was fraught 
with great advantages and a blockade of Goa was likaly to be 
very efficacious in crippling the power of the Portuguese, 

Roe continued his efforts to get as much as he could. Thr> 
ough the good offices of Aiaf Khan, Niujelian’s brother to whom 
the Engli^ Ambassador sold a famous pearl, he obtained from 
tltc Emperor a Hrman far more favourable tlian tlic one received 
previously. By this free irode was allowed and the factories were 
to live under their laws and religion, and the gnvenunent of Surat 
was ordered to protect the lives and goods oflhr English mer¬ 
chants. 

Roc’s embassy marks n driinife; stage in the dcvrlopninni of 
thcEait India Company. Hcnccfonvard they weretreatrd w*c]i and 
trade interests were carefully guarded, 'llic roost important part 
of his work was the suggestion of the policy regarding the internal 
aflairs which was carefully followed for several years, a policy 
^vas to be unanressive and wholly rocrcandle. Roc render¬ 
ed indeed valuamc services to the Company, and he could justly 
claim *my sincerity toward you in actions is without spot; my 
neglect of private gains is without example, and my Ihi^ity 
beyond your expectation.' (1). 

Roe left for England early in 1619 leaving the English fuc- 
toiy in the hands ofKcrridgc, who now become the President. 
The Portuguese had not yet withdrawn from the field; they fought 
a battle with the Engliali in 1630 and steadily lost their groimd 
under the pressure of Dutch attacks. Surat now became Uic 
Company’s ^ief settlement and by 1643 die English established 
themselves on the cast coast at Masulipatam and obtained from 
the local Hindu chief to build a factory which was called St 
George, 230 miles south of Masulipatam. Round this factory 
padually grew up the town of Madras where also came to dwell 
Indian merchants and artisans. Up the Hoogly also a settlement 
was established for purposes of trade with Bengal. At the Mugh¬ 
al Court the Company’s position improvad through the efforts of 
Dr. Boughton, a suigcon in the East India Company’s service, 
who treated die Emperor and was appointed the royal physician. 
They were now trading from the Persian Gulf to tnc borders of 
China and as the commercial operations of the Dutch and the 
English covered the same field, the two oficn came into a conflict 
uitn each other. The advantage in this struggle lay with the 
Dutch for the English Company’s position was adversely affected 
by the war between the king and the Parliament, They suffered 
much at the hands of thcDutch at ilu's time ?nd in the old records 
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we read of the ^intolerable injuries; cruelty, insolvency and cunn¬ 
ing, circumventing project* of the Dutch m the East Indies. TTie 
Dutch Company received much help from the Horae government 
and fully prepared itself to drive all foreign rivals from thc field. 

As has been said before; the Cnglisli Company's trade was 
much hampered i)y (he attitude of the government at home, 
diaries I acting arbitrarily granted leave of trade to certain 
favourites, thus creating a competition which did much harm to 
(he Company's interests A protest was made hut in vain. In 1657 
Cromvk^l wished to break die monopoly of the Company’s trade 
but when they expressed their intention to retire from the Indian 
held the Government paid attention to (heir grievcnccs. A 
charter was granted in 1657 by which the constitution of lltc 
Company was rccogitiscd and it passed from its mediaeval to its 
modern basis.” P<?acr was also made with the Dutch who agreed to 
compensate the English for the massacre of Amboyna and to 
accept the English position on the Indian Coast. 

With the restoration in 1660 the fortunes of the Company 
began to impmve. Charles II granted them a new charter in 1661 
giving them right to coin money build fortifications, administer 
justice, punish interlopers and make peace and war with non* 
diristian states. Wlicn the king married the Portuguese Princess 
Catherine of Bragonza, she brought with her ns dowery the town 
of Bombay which afterwards grmv into the capital of the Western 
possesaionsof the Company. Its harliour proved cxtrrmely u.scful 
and Bombay developed into a nourshing centre of trade and 
became the chief settlement on the western coast. 

TIic position of England in Eitropc in the last garter of the 
seventeenth century greatly helped the progixss of the East India 
Company. Spain and Portugal had gone the the background. 
England, France and Hollat^ entered the lists for commercial 
supramney but in the long war that followed the French and the 
Dutch established their strength and prepared the way for the 
rapid advancement of the English who, as AlfrcdLyallsays, begun 
to draw slowly but to the foremost place in Asiatic conquest and 
commci'ce. 

The Company's position may be summed up as folloivs. 
The value from the imports from Bengal rose and tne Company 
made enormous profits. In 1685 Bombay became their chief 
.scat of power and in 1687 the chief Bengal agency was removed 
from Hot^ly to Calcutta. Madras had twcomc the chief seat of 
the East Coast. The Company was liberally helped by Charles 
II and James 11 who granted charters which greatly strenthened 
its position. This encouraged the Company to assume the role 
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of a self-governing body, Jiaving right to coin money and 
collect taxes. It employed also a local militia to defend itself 
against aggression, Eui'opcan or Indian. It was this citanged 
policy which ultimately led tJic promoters of trade scttlrmcnls 
to a poitticul dominion. ’I'hu policy received support from 
the wcnkma.s of tlic Mughal Empire. 

State of Affairs in India and their effects on the Com¬ 
pany 

Although the Company'.s i) 0 }iiliun ut linnic Inid cniuiderubly 
impnn'cd, site was in serioas (liffjcullif's in Iiulin. '(lie auth¬ 
ority of the Mughal KnipiiT wasrstpklly cli?r.lining, and the pr<»- 
vincinl gfovcrnois were defying the rcnti’iil ]K>W(;rs. TJic Maiaihu 
chief Shivsji had biilU tip n kingdom for hiinsrH'in the leriU of 
Mtighai opposition. In 1664 he liad sacked Sumt where the 
Engiid) factory was bravely defended by Sir George Oxrnden, 
the president. The Mughal armies found ihcmsolvcj pou-cr- 
Icss against tlic guerilla warfare aitd an uasticccsxful hglti rogrd 
between the Mughais and titc Maralhas for twenty-five years 
in the Deccan. Aurangzcb destroyed tItc kiitgdoms of Golcimdn 
and Bijapur udiich bud hitherto served ns hrrnkwntcrs against 
the flood tide of tJie Maratha conquest. Disorder and anarchy 
followed the colIap.se of administration and the situation ix thus 
clearly summed up by Sir Alfred Lynll : 

"Titc dislocation of the native admini-stration led to the 
consolidation of (he foregin scitlenicuts, since the Com¬ 
panies were compelled fur their sidf-prcxei’vation to 
act upon this opportunity of taking up a move inde¬ 
pendent position in the country. The relaxation of the 
supreme legitimate authority loosened Its hold of the 
more distant governoi'shtpH, and with local inrjiposi- 
Inllty came local oppression. 'I’hc merchants became 
exposed to irregular extortion and capricious ransom¬ 
ing by xulxu*dinatc oificials wlio could give them 
no valid guarantee or regular safeguard; while their 
immunities and privileges even when obtained at the 
capital from the Emperor's rainislcrs were often dis¬ 
regarded with impunity at tlie sea-ports."^ 

Tlic En^ish traders were ill-treated by the Nawabs of Bengal 
and Job diarnock wrote in 1678 that the kingdom was in a mis¬ 
erable condition. The Company found it necessary to revise 
its policy and impressed upon their agcnt.<t in India the necessity 
of establishing a civil and military force backed by revenue 


1. Rise orBriiish Dominion in India p. 40. 
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rcnourccs wiiich 'may be the foundation of a large, well guarded 
English dominion i n India for all time to come’. This policy 
is usually associated with Sir Josia and Sir John Child who have 
been erroneously described as brothers in many histories. 

'fhe pious Aurangaeb was perturbed by these developments 
and at Inst agreed to make peace in 16d0> He imposed his own 
terms ojt the trade)*]! when he had brought them to tlicir knees 
and punisJicd cflcctivcly for dicir overbearing condnet. He 
agreed It) renew the leave for trade on the condition of the pay* 
nieot of fine of£ 17000 provided tliat the Contpany promised to 
behave tlicmsclvcs for tlie future no mom in sudi a sliamcful 
manner and («hild who iiad suggested this policy should be dis¬ 
missed from the Company’s soviet nnd expelled from India. 
Sir John Child Was saved fioin this disgrace by his timely death 
a little earlier. 

'Htr English suffered a lot of humiliation but there was one 
gi*cat advantage which they gained. Job Charnock had attempt¬ 
ed twice to cstablisii a settlement 'on the site of Calcutta but 
cad) time he had failed. Nowin 1690 he succeeded and gradti- 
lUly a large town gresv on the site selected by him. It was a 
valuable site besides commanding a navigable area of 600 miles. 

Th‘- Company had 'the power lobotilc up Frcndi and Dutch 
Commo'cc inBcngal, uswclIusihcMoghulout-lct fi*omt])c northen 
India to the sea'. It enabled the English to defend themselves 
against Maratha aggression, Charnock died in 1693 and was buri¬ 
ed in the city the site of which was chosen Iry him. Three years 
after (he company obtaiited from the Mughal tnccroy permission 
to foriify the settlement and in 1730 Fort William became 
the scat of the Presidency of Bengal a scpamic Presidency. Called 
the PrcsidcncyofFon William afterthe rcinging Emperor restored 
tile privileges oftltc Company. Auranzeb di<^ in 1707 and was 
succeeded by Emperor Bahadur Shah who allowed the Company 
to enjoy the JVivilgcs which had been granted by his pi-edecesscs. 
Efforts were made to coi^lidatc the position of the Company 
and it looked forward to an era of piogress and p)*osperity. 

The Company had now acquired the status of a Zamindar iu 
the MugJuil Empire by purchasing three villages in the vicinity 
of Fort William, one of which was Kolikattn from which Calcutta 
derives its name. The Company paid revenue to the Empire 
and the latter recognised its position. In 1715 the Company 
sent an Embassfy to the Great Mughal for the redress of their 
grievances. One of them was Mr. Hamilton, a surgeon, who 
soon u'on the good will of the Emperor by cuiing him of the dang¬ 
erous disease he was suffering from. The Mu^ial Court w'as 
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a scene of corruption, profligacy and incompetence and the Embassy 
u realised that any privilege which the Company could obtain 
will have to be maintained by its own strength for the Mughal 
Emperer'had lost all power to enforce his dccres. 'ITic results of 
the Embassy’s effort* were important. The Company got permis¬ 
sion to purciiasc thirty-seven mon: villages in the nciglibourliood 
and this added to her strongthas atcmtorlal power. She obtained 
u (irm foothold in Bengal and could not be easily ousied from the 
place she had occupied. 

The New Company created by the Commons 

The hiigt: pndUs made hy the East liulta Company rrealc'd 
jcutuusy in England and many people hcg.itt to (piestion the mon¬ 
opoly enjoyed hy the East Indian merclnmls. The interlopers 
were most emphatic in declaring that the Cojnpany’s privileges 
were unlawful and its monopoly illegal. Some argued that the 
Company went to war unnccitssarily with tlic Mugbals which 
resulted in the loss of prestige and ohjerted to foreign trade which 
Involved the coimtry in tremendous responsibilities and led to die 
export of bullion. Another group offered opposition to ilie joint 
stock theory and found fault with die excliutivc charter of the 
Company and urged its dissolution. They criticised Sir Josia 
Child’s dictatorship in the affairs of the Company and pointed to 
its unwholesome inlluenrc as the ground for drastic action. Sue!) 
was die opposition offered to tlic policy and methods of the 
Company. But Sir Josia Child, wlio happened to be the chair¬ 
man of the Board of Diroctor* was a masterful personality; he 
succeeded by bribing and like means in enlisting the favour of 
the Court and the C’A)mpany’s opponents were prevented from 
doing anything to injure its interests After the revolution of 
1688 the days of the Court were over and the Company hud to 
deal with the Parliament, A new Company was formed in 1698 
whai Montague, Clianccllor of the Exchequer, in sore n^cd for 
money, passed an Act granting a royal charter to the companyi 
who promised to lend a large sum to the government. As soon 
as the new Company entered the held, abittcr struggle ensued 
betweentbe two oigansations. Each want^ to ruin the other; cadi 
had to win the favour of the Mughal; each gave out that it alone 
enjoyed the favour of the Government at home. TTiis unedifying 


1. The Embassy addressed the Mughal Emperor as 'absolute 
Monarch and prop of the Universe’ to which thcGovcrnor 
of Fort Willum rcplid inhis own words, but* as to sniallest 
particle of sand‘unto his forehead, at command, rubbed 
on the ground*. In reality the Emperor was a mere roif- 
aineant, a tool in the han^ of his ministers. 
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quarrel was taken advantage of by provincial governors in India 
who frequently made gain for themselves by taking bribes imparti- 
ally from both. Trade was con^letely disorganised by this 
rivalry and ultimately when the futility of running two com* 
panics became clear to Pai'liamcnt, on Act was passed in 1702 
through Godolphin's efforts amalgamating the two companies. 
Still the work of the United Company was liampcrrd by the jeal¬ 
ousy of its servants in India. TIic New Company sent Sir Will¬ 
iam Noiris to the Moghul Court but the Emperor who was 
much distracted by the pratical activities of the EngHsh» refused 
to grant a finnan or privilc^s. It was not until 1708 that all 
these dififcrcnccs were scttlcoi bv Godolphin's award and an act 
of Parliament was pa-^ied by which the old Company was finally 
and completely amalramated with the New Company under the 
name of the United East India Company. It was a momentous 
decision. It brought about the flow of immense capital, enterprise 
und energy into tfic hands of a single body whicli could look for¬ 
ward to a course of great growth and expansion. The Company's 
resources were considerably increased and henceforward it began 
to acquire territorial possession. Sir Wiilium Hunter rightly 
observes : 

“Hence forward there was to be no retrograde stqp. Tho- 
ugl) they knew it not, and though the goal was far 
distant the English in India had definitely entered 
upon the course, which in its latter end, was to merge 
into the overlordship of the peoples of Hindustan from 
Cape Commorin to the Himalayas.'*^ 

It was this Company oflicially called, the 'United Company 
of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies' which 
administered the affairs of India, applied for the renewal of its 
charter from time to time, down to tltc Mutiny, and gradually 
became a sovereign power and supplanted the Mughal Empire. 
It was a most wonderful achievement for a trading company to 
have brought a large continent under its sway by giving a short 
shrift to one Indian potentate after another. The disunion of 
the Indians had led to this result. In 1858 it was found that the 
Company had become on anachronism and its privileges and 
powers were transferred to the Crowm. 

Growth of settlements 

The rapid decline of the Mughal Empire and the cessation 
of its political authority in the provinces led the Company to 
increase its mighty strength. It was now a large corporation 


]. History of British India I pp. 383-84. 
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witii plenty of temporal influence and was well «uppoiicd in 
England. But fihc wa^ xoon cnnfmnlcd with a new rival in rhe 
Ostend Company started by the Austrian emperor In 1717. This 
Company received a charter in December 1722 though it was 
not made niiblic till August 1723. Its capital was quickly subs« 
crihed and the value of the shares went up by 12 or IT) per cent. 
But soon strmg^ opposiiioii was olTcrcd by the Eurapean powers 
(he F.iigli.sh, French and the. Dutch who entered into n tre<tty and 
denounced the O.Uawl Company. It was u powerful couiition 
ng.iinst the Osiend CJompany and its rontinunnee became n ques* 
tioii orEuropc;ui pfilliies al)out which uaiioiiH felt mo'^i strongly. 
Tlic emjxjror xvns asked lo wind np the Company and anxious as 
he was to .secure (lie assciu of tJtc t)owerN to tltc pr.iginuiir .sanc¬ 
tion I)y udiicli he svanted to pass (lie Au.s(rian possesinas to his 
daughter Maria Theresa, lie su.spcndrd tlie privileges of (lie 
oimpany for sev'cn years a»ul entered into a treaty with Great Bii- 
tain in March 1731 by wliich lie agreed to suppress the company 
alfogctJier. TJie company had established two settlements one nt 
parki Balar on the Hugh and the other at Omdong near Mad¬ 
ras. Tlic English mci’chants in Bengal detrrmiuedto destroy (hr 
settlcmrnt on the Hugh and In 1733 the- Pntsidmey incited the 
Nnwab of Bengal to invade the factory. 'Hie garrison o/Tcrctl 
a stublxirn resistance but It was ovrrpowrrrfl. ’hvcolhcrirttle- 
rocni Jiiigcrcd a few years and it was not till 1793 that an nid 
was put to the legal existence of (he company. 

Tlitlhre* Presidtneiex. 'Hie break-down of Imperial autho¬ 
rity created u serious .situation bi the cityand English secilemcms 
seriously afTocted. Bengal continnrd peaceful and pi-os- 
perotts under its Nawalis Mutshid Quit Khixni, .Shujat Klum and 
AItvardi Khan. Aiivardi Khan (I741-r>0 was a capabhrrnan 
\\'ho, although he knew the dange.r, treated the English unill and 
kept on friendly terms with them. 'ITic commerce of Bengal 
thrived and round the factoiy grew up the city of Calcutta the 
population of whicli in 173.6 wjis estimated at 1,00,900. 

In Bombay tlic English were in a difficuh position. No¬ 
where the cfTccts of the weakening of the Mughal empire fell 
inom tluin in this part of the countiy. The power of the house 
of Sliivaji had passed into the hands of the Brahman Peshwas 
who established themselves as a dynasty with Iaii(c designs and 
ambitions. 'Ehc Maratha pirate Kasshoji Angria raided the 
seas and Mughal shipping at hrst but later started his predatory 
activities to the English ships also. Angria died in 1729 and 
his sons followed his example. Bombay continued to suffer at 
the hands of these corsairs and tried lo meet the danger Iioldly 
by allying itself with Sidt, the Moghul admiral, against the 
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Mut'uthas and matters did not improve until a treaty was made 
with the Pcshxv'E in 1739. 

Aurangzeb, long campaigns In the Deccan had caused 
disorder audanarciiy. Ihc cxtuiction of the Idng^msofGoUcunda 
and Bijapur and the cxliaustion of the Imperial I'csourccs in 
war against Uic Afarutbas together with llic constant discontent 
in the army and the dislocation of finance aggi-avatcd the form 
of disordurd atid when Aurangzcb died in 1707. the Moghul 
authority ceased to exist in Sontlicrn India. Asafjah Nizamul 
Mulk became Subadar of the Deccan and a scramble ensued 
between the Marathax and the Nizam*Both had great ambi* 
liotu. 'rite English kq^i ilicir friendly relations with the Nizam 
by sending pruscnls regularly to the coui l at Haidcrabad and 
succeeded in kccpii\g ihcmscixcs out of these \rars. A new 

K ower was estnblisJied in the Carnatic the tract of laud bounded 
y tlic Krishna on the siorlh and by Tanjorc on the South. Hie 
Nawab of the Carnatic paid homage to Nizamul Mulk as the 
representative of the Mughal emperor. Madras developed pcac- 
fully while the native powers fought amongst themselves and 
Iiosscsscd the Coromandal coast besides Madras, Port St. Davids 
Caddalorc and the factoiics at Vizga^cam and Masulipatam. 
‘ITicy kept on friendly terms with the Ruler of the Carnatic and 
the Nizam of Haidcrabad but about ihcycni- 1740 when the 
Marathas invaded the Carnatic and slew the Nawub, Dost All, 
the situation became serious. 

Dost All >vas succeeded by his son Safdar Ali who was hos> 
tile to Chanda Sahib a son-in-law of Dost Ali, who had estab* 
lished Ills power at Trichnopoly with the help of the Marathas 
The Nawab attacked Chanda Saheb and compelled him to sur* 
rauder after feeble rcsistcnce. Clianda Saheb became a prisoner 
of the Maruiiias and ramained in their custody till 1741. Clianda 
Saheb was a great friend of the I'Vcnch and his discomSture and 
humiliation tms a great loss to them. 

Safdar .'Vii was assaslnatcd soon aftenvards and a son. who 
was a mere strripluig. was placed upon the throne. He too was 
murdered shortly afteiwards and the Nizam appointed his own 
nominee Antraruddin as the Nawab of the Carnatic in 1744. 
Such was the condil.on of the Carnatic when the Anglo-Fi*cnch 
war broke out in the Deccan. 

Administraiion of ihs Cmpeny. In their administration 
the Company followed the example of the Dutch. Each of the 
three presidencies liad a council with one President and twelve 
members. Qjicstions of importance were discussed in tiic weekly 
meetings and I'ccords were kept in minute books, which were 
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sent to tlic court of Directors to enable them to keep watch over 
the company’s afTain. llicrc were live gradci of service (M 
apprcnlircs (2) Writers (S) Factor (4) Junior Mci*diaiU (Sj 
Senior Merdumt. llic salaries were small and the servants of 
the company used to eke out tlictr income by engaging in private 
trade, whicli yielded good profits. The salary of u writer in 
1674 woSj^'IO/* u year. The company did business with (hr. 
lielpofihc baiiiu.s utul enicred into contracts with the artisans 
and Weavers. As lai-gc suins (^rmiuicy uecuinulatcd in the linnds 
of (he company, it was louad necessary (o employ guards but 
they were imi allowed to Iniild fmts mul it was thr forlificalion 
of tiicsc settlemcJils that brought tJtc traders into conlliet witJi the 
Indian powers. 

Life in an EogUsh Factory in the 17th Century. 

Very intei*C5ting accounts are given of the life lived in tlic 
factory in Uic 17th century by Europoans tltemselvcs and otliera. 
Della Valle, Herbert and Mandcls arc some of the travellers wJio 
have given us a picture of factory life but fuller mid better 
accounts arc those of Frayer and Erighiojt wiio came to Sural in 
1673 and 16B9 respectively. 

The factory was housed in a large solid two storied building 
with a number of rootna. Some of the rooms on the ground 
floor were used as godowns and store rooms. Tliere was mucii 
hurly burly in the factory and the banias, brokers, merdutnts and 
the ware-housC'kccpers all madea ^mcreBilling gate* The brokers 
plied a good trade and often took advantage of (lie ignorance 
of the English factors of the Indian lan^ag<!S. The upper 
storey was used for residential purposes. I’hc Picsident was 
allotted a sec of rooms. The factory had a large open dining hall 
and an oratoiy or chapel decently cmliellished so as to rendci* 
it both neat and solemn, witliout the figure of any living creature 
in it, for avoiding all occasion of oifcnce to the Moors, who were 
well pleased with the innocence of this worship. 

Tiie president’s oflficewas one of considerable importance. 
He was usual ly sent from England and received a salary of 
jf500/- per annum. He lived Tn a style befitting his high posi¬ 
tion. TTic Counsellors and factors drew jf300/- to £100/- per 
annum, 'ihe surgeon and the chaplain received a salary of £ 50 
and jf 100/» per annum respectively. They were all provided 
with free board and lodging and allowed to engage in trade on 
their account which brought them considerable profits. Fryer 

f ives interesting details about the trade which was carried on at 
urai. The English merchant depended largely upon his broker 
who conducted h>$ trade. 
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Tlic life in the factory was very much like that lived in a 
monastery or college or a house of some religious order. There 
were all kinds of rules and regulations to guide die couduct 
of the company. Moral laxity was not permitted and Ovington 
refers to a resolution of the compojiy wiiich forbabc all profane 
swcitring and taking the name, of God in vainly cut'sed oaths 
and all kinds of drunkenness, intemperance, fcrnication and 
unclcanlincsii. A libraiy provided whicli contained* all 
manner uf improving books*. To suTcguavd die health ofolHccrs 
of the company tea was recommended. Ovington writes that 
'the tea plot* is seldom of the fire. Tltc fasts and feast of 
the churcli were strictly observed and the holidays were celebra¬ 
ted by expedition into the country. A display of much pomp 
and splcridour accompanied these excursions and the President 
and his men tried their best to impress the Indians by their 
digiuty and grandeur. Even the last rites were performed 
with great dignity and we arc told of magnificent structures and 
stately monuments in the European ccmclry at Surat. Some of 
these imitated the stateliness of Mugiial mausoleums. The 
Indians witnessed the burying of the dead with gi'cat interest and 
when Sir George Oxenden died the streets, balconies and tops 
of houses were so full as tlicy could stand one by another. Sudi 
was life lived in the Suraifactory and it was by these humble men 
who drank and swore and did busines in their quiet fashion^ were 
laid the foundations of titc British Indian Empire.^ 

'*Surai is now a sJuidow of its formci* glory.A busy native 
population still throngs the l>azars and the narrow streets 
with their carved woo^n balconies. But the Tapti has silted 
up and only small vessels can ascend the river, the maritime 
trade has paased to Bombay, and swclty road is deserted, save 
for occasional country craft. The Goopi Talao where the 
President used to take the air in solemn state has long since 
been drained. The mouldering castle walls fro^vn silently upon 
the placid stream which was once the scene of so many gallant 
contests, and the pretention tombs, In the deserted graveyard 
arc almost the only relies of the departed greatness of the place .’* 

The general tenour of the life of the Company’s servants 
continued to be the same in the I8th century also. Drinking 
and gambling were common. Private trade was allowed. Slave 
labour was employed and the director’s admonitions were often 
disregarded. 

The Directors tried to exercise a vigilant control over their 
agents in India. That they were not altogether unconcerned 

I. Begi nnings of Western India In 134-35. 
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about the acqiusitioa of tciritoria] sovci’cignty tx clear froui 
dteir despatcha. There is evidence to show tJiat ilicy never lost 
sight of their desire to found a well grounded sure English domi¬ 
nion in India for all time to come. I'hcy asked their oHicers to 
be impartial and Just in their dealings with the people of India. 
Hicy asked them to keep in mind tlie following principles in 
administering justice. 

'<Nevcr do an act of arbitray pou’cr to hurt anyl>ody. Let 
your detcrmiiuitions be always justt not rigot'Ous but 
inclining Co the mcrdful side. Always tiy the cause 
never the pai*ty. Do not let passion ovcrcolud your 
reason." 

Needless to say, these hnu maxims were more honoured in 
the bresmh than in the oinervance. 



CHAKJER III 


Anglo French Wars 

( 17*10-1763 ) 


7"^# Fwuh SttllnMRis. The Brilifth suprniiacy was nof citab- 
llshcU whhout a luird contest with the French. It is necessary 
there fore to trace briefly the history of the FrcJicb commercial 
dUerprisu and the ruin of their political ambitions. Tltc first 
French company was fornted in 161 i to colonise Madagascar, the 
o))jcct being the extensiunof ilic dominion of France nut it did 
Jtot uchievc much succitsh. Other rnbrts foiled for want of finan¬ 
cial Miippori. In 1642 Just iHrforc his death, Cardinal Richelieu, 
(he znasia-lbl minister ivho worked for Frcndi greatness at 
home and abroad, founded ilic society dc L'Orient with exclu¬ 
sive privileges to trade with (he East. Jim even this did not do 
much. A serious attempt was made in 1664 by Colbert, Cliicf 
Minister under l^uix XIV. 

In 1668 a I'rcncli factorywas cstalilLslicd at Surat and in 1669 
another at Mamlipatam. A few years later in 1674 the French 
agent Fi'ancis Mai*Lin act^uired tlic village ufPondidicty cighty- 
fwc miles .South of Madras whlcli aftci*wards grew into a large city 
\ritli 70,600 inhabitants and became the capital of ail tlic Frcndi 
posst^ssinns in India. In Bengal Chandranagar was first occupied 
alxiut 1673 and a factory was built (here in 1690-29 on tlic Hugh 
on apiece of land granted by the Nawab. The war between 
Holland and France inEuropc reacted adversely on the fortunes of 
the East India Company. 'Hie French occupied St. Thome but 
next year the Dutcit dtx>vc tlicm out of Trincomali and in 1674 
captured St. Tliome. Pondichcry was captured aRcr a short siege 
in 1693 and was not restored until after the Treaty of l^wick. 
The French prestige declined and the factories at Surat, Mmam 
and MasuHpatam were deserted. 

The company remained in diis condition for nearly twelve 
or thirteen years. A frcsli Impetus was given to its activities 
when John Law, the famous Scottish financier, started his sche¬ 
mes in France. The company was absorbed into the larger under¬ 
taking and Nrhen Law’s system came down with a crash, the 
Company survived and was reconstituted as the “Perpetual’ 
Company of the Indies” and was allowed to enjoy the mono¬ 
poly of the tobacco trade. The position of the Company im¬ 
proved; its dividend increased and a number of places came into 
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its possession. In 1725 Malic on the Malabar coast was acquired 
ana in 1759 Kai'ikai on the Corojnaiidd Coast. When Oiiplcix 
who was a man of gicat ability, energy and ambition succeeded 
Dumas in 1741 as Governor of Poudidicry wiili complete civil 
and military authority iJic history o( the rrcnch Hast India 
Company entered on a new epoch. 

Pcsiliomtf tht \wo Companiis . It was inevitable (hut the twv) 
companies should come into conlUct \rith each other. But before 
describing the acltuil struggle between them it will be well to exa- 
miue their relative piMitioiu. Ilic rharacler of tJte people and the ] 
consiilulion of thcGovcrnmpniNof moilier couiiirtits wer*? irllrclrd 
in the orgnizatiou and working of ilie i^v<t compnoK's. 'Iliey ivurk* 
cd on dilfcmu principles and tlicir agents were iiupircd by diHu* 
mu motives. Tlic contrast betwccji cliclr positions has been 
described with admirable clarity and precision by Sir Alfred 
Lyall (1) 

*'In France the East India Gompanywcrc closely connected 
with the Government; they formed monopolies, rccci* 
ved treasure grants and subsidies, dealt largely in loans 
and lotteries, and being usually deep in the Slate's debt, 
were consequently at the mercy of the Grown. From 
the year 1723 their Directors had l>ccn appointed by 
the King, whose ofBccrs exercised such constant control 
ova* the managcmciU that as the Company dcclaixd 
afterwards, the iiuerfcrencc of the Government wa.s the 
c&uscofaU their misfortunes. From 1744 they were 
constantly borrowitig large .sums on the security of their 
privileges or mvcniic farms; it wa.i from such revenues 
as these that their dividends were paid, and (heir stock 
artihcially maintained. The English Company, on the 
otiicr hand, so far from being in debt to their 
Govcnmtcm, had the public treasury with large 
loans and contributions which amounted in 1750 to 
£ 4,200,d00. They were an indcpcndciu and power¬ 
ful corporation, trusting not to the official favour but 
the parliamentary influence in transacting business 
with the Cro^yn; arul as they were left to manage tlicir 
own affairs, the greater responsbiltcy thrown upon their 
chiefs produced in the long run a body of sound 
and experienced administrators, guided by long tradition 
well-versed in foreign trade, ana badted by the over¬ 
flowing capital of a great mercantile community." 

It it clear (hen that the Frcncli Company depended largely 
upon o/Hcial help and its Directors ana Inspectors were 


1. The Rise of British Dominion in India, ]>p. 76-77. 
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fUiminatcd by ihc Crown. For some time the system >\’oxked wcJl 
blit aftetwar^ the buiumbing influence of Government crushed 
all initiative and cntcj-prisc and the real ijitcrests of the com¬ 
pany ceased to thrive. Pondichery had made mudt progress 
under Frajicis Martin later under Lenior and Dumas. Jlut 
Clmudranagar wax in a neglected stale until Duplcix aivival lie did 
umch to fui'thcr the Company’s interest and a study of records 
reveals the fact that during the peaceful jiiinistry of Cai'dinal 
FIcuvy the Company's prosperity uicrcascd considerably and the 
Indian trade yielded substantial profits. The English Company 
was, liowcver, in a more advantageous positiun and tliough some 
writers liayc said tluit at die beginning of the war the means and 
resources of the two were equal, it cannot be said that in 
several respects the English Company was superior to the Frcncli. 

T/m Setnt o/ConJlict.TUi' scene of coirflict between the tt^*o 
Cnmniuiics was to be the Carnatic wiiich was a part of Asaf Jah's 
kingdom in tlic Deccan. The Nizam was an imperial o^iccr who 
hacTafter NadirShali's invasion of Hindustan consolidated his 
sessions in the Deccan including the Carnatic* which coiMiuucd to 
exist as a suboiriimue rulcrship. Tlic disorders consequent upon a 
disputed succession after Sadat Ullah's death were put down by 
the Nizam but they Icdto theweakeningof thclocal authority in ilie 
country round tlic English and French sctilcmcnls. It was here 
that the two nalioim entered upon a struggle for power which 
ultimately resulted in die expulsion of one of the combatants from 
the ndci. 

In the middle of the 18lh Century there were three tracts of 
the Kavnatik, 1. the cast coast territory Ixjtwecn the mouths of 
the Krishna and the Kaveri in which Arcot was situated 2. the 
cost coast territory south of the Kaveri in which Trichinopoly 
was situated 3. and (liat pai't of the Kariiatik which rested on 
(ha Deccan plateau above live Ka^lcrn Ghats. 

The first Ahslo~Frefuh War 1744-48. The war of Austrian 
succession in Europe led to open conflict between the two nations. 
Early in 1740 La uourdounaii, who was the Governor of the Isles 
of France and Ikiurbon, formed the attacking the English ship 
in India. But the Frrjich Government, desired neutrality in 
seas and did not sanction the expedition. When the war was 
declared, La Bourdonnais whs asked to take the ofTcnsivc but he 
could not be ready till 1746. Duplcix and La Bourdonnais 
planned a joint attack upon Madras and the latir reached Pondi- 
chci 7 in the bcgiiming of July 1746 after defeating the English 
Commander Peynon who could offer no resistance to Duplcix 
and La Bourdonnais but tlicy were soon overcome and the 
laito' was persuaded in September to set sail for Madras and 
capture the town. After a short siege the English sunendcred 
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and among tlic pilsoucis captured was Rolicrt Clive, a yuuug 
derk in tne Company's service destined to rise afterwards to 
a disposition of prominence in Indian politics. Having scissed 
Madras, La Bourdunnais suggested that (he Engbsli diould be 
allowed to ransom their ecttchmicnt but Duplctx sii'ongly oppos¬ 
ed t lie proposd. Despite Duplcix's opposition La Bourdomiais 
at last signed u convention agreeing to i‘uleasc the .settclincnt for 
a sum of 4,00,000. Tliix led to a hitter quarrel i>ctwccji the 
two and m*c come across tlic following entry in Anuud Rauga 
Pillai'a diary*; 

\vay!i of Eunqicaus who used always to n(;t in uiiiMon 
have uiiparcntly iiitw hrcoiiu; like (hoituof luitivc 
Muhammadans' *. 

La BourdannaiH refused to reco^ihxc Dupicix's auihority 
and openly flouted his orders. Duplux retaliated ))y declaring 
him a rebd and by asking the army ofHcci's not to obey his 
orders. Luckily owing to l)ad weatner La Uourdaimais wits 
driven back to die Isles and his sliips were destroyed, Dupicix 
seized Madras and organized a large force to rc|)cl the attacks 
of the Nawah and the English Company. When die Nawab 
laid scige to the town, his forces were driven buck and the 
pi'cstigc of the Ercnch army was cstubiiihed in the Carnatic. This 
was not all. With Madras secure iu his liands, Dupicix declared 
(he agreement entered into by La Bourdantiuis with the English 
Comi>aiiy os tiull and void and carried the English governor and 
soldiers us priiioners lo Pondiciiery whci'c they adorned a stately 
procession held in honour of the victorious governor. Tlicii 
buplicx sent a force to attack Port St. David Imt it was repulsed 
by Stringer Lawi'ence, one of the most capable and puu'iotic 
oncers in the company's sctvice. In the meantime, an English 
squadron appeared and laid neige to Pondichcry. But the place 
was so bravely defended that the Englisli had to withdraw with 
heavy loss. The place of Alx La Chappie in 1748 brought the 
war of the Austrian Succession to a close. Tlie news reached 
India in 1749 and peace was made. Madras was restored to (he 
English in cxchan^ for Louis bourg in North America whicli was 
i-estorcd to the Fi'cnch. The result of the war was die increase 
of French prestige and the encouragement to Duplcix's bold 
and audacious designs. He began to take interest in the politics 
of tlie Indian courts and slowly to develop the idea of founding a 
French empire on Indian soil. 

La Bourdonnais on his return to Fi'ancc was accused of 
thwarting the designs of Dupleix and of doing a grave injury to 
French interest in India. He was thrown into the Bastille iliough 
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hr was released after three years. His quarrel with Dupleix was 
mudt magninod and when public opinion ranged itself on die 
side of tlic Govcrnor-Gcnrral, his position became much stronger 
and lie began tn plan excursions into tlir dangerous region of 
Indian politics. 

.'second Anglo-French Wen .—Dtiplcix clearly .saw the advantage 
of his improved position. lie was liitic interested in trade and 
cared hyix for its profits. Ih: Iwd an inborn capacity for diplo* 
macy and intrigue and was not unwilling tn take part in the 
disputes of the Iiuliuu princes. He loved jiomp and power and 
felt convinced llmt by confining themselves merely to trade, the 
Frcucli will not be able to ontalrip their rivals in the race for 
Kupremney. 'ilic last isnr had changed tlic charactci* and com¬ 
plexion ol the rivalry between the two nations. Each had 
developed nn eagerness, not shown heforti, for war and intrigue. 
Each maintained an army and .sought scope for its cmplo>nT)cn( 
in thn struggles between the chiefs and princes who were trying 
to profit by the confusion tliat had l)cen caused by the rapid 
decline of the Mugliat empire. Around them were Nawabs 
and Rajas wlio were asserting their claim to territories over 
which they had no control and unscrupulous adventurers, Hindu 
and Muslim, who wished (o carve out principalities for them- 
.selves. Tlic temptation to offta’ succour to such men was great 
indeed, and the riiigltsh were Lite first to yield to it. Tlicy 
espoused ihr: cause of n prince who had been expelled from the 
(hmne of 'ranjorc ))y his brother. 'Though the expedition did 
jiot result in mitrli gain to the English, it was treated as a prece¬ 
dent by Duploix for interfering in the .affairs of Indian potentates, 
llic disputed succession to one of the most Important principali¬ 
ties in South India furnished an occa.siou for such iiUcrfcrcncc. 

Asaf jah Nixam-til-Mulk died in June 1748 at the ripe old 
age of 104. He had a ntunber of sons. In the absence of his 
eldest son Ghnaiuddin wiio lived at Delhi, the throne was claimed 
by liix .second son Nasir Jung who happened to be present at 
Aurangabad at the time of his father’s death. But hU claim 
was contested I>y Muzafiar Jung, a grandson of the Nizam by a 
daughter, who gave out that his grandfather had nominated him 
to the throne by a will. Tlie death of the aged Nizam who had 
maintained some semblance of order in South India plunged the 
whole countty into confusion and out of the intrigues, jezUousies 
and rivalries tint accompanied the disputed succession arose the 
struggle which is known in history as the war of the Carnatic. 
Dufueix welcomed this opportunity of increasing his power. He 
promptly offered help to Muzafiar Jung in the hope of creating 
a strong French party at the Nizam's court, .^t the same lime 
he extended his help to Chanda Salicb, a scion of the superseded 
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family of Nawabs in the Carnatic who was a competitor for 
the tlironc with Anwaruddin. He had been captured by the 
Marallias but he was released in 1748 and Dupicix claimed tliat 
Ills release was due to his good offices. Chanda Saheb made 
common cause with MuxaiTar Jtmg and Itelpcd liim in raising 
men and money. Both made a combined attack on Anwaruddin, 
the Nawab of the Carnatic, who was an old man of 107, with 
the licip of French troo]M, and defeated and killed Kitn in the 
battle of Amber. His brothci' and elder son were taken priso- 
nm and his second son Muluuiinuul All (led to 'rridtiuo])nly of 
which place lie had been appoini<‘d govrn'nor (jy his father. 
His cauM; was espoused hy tJie English. 

After the battle of Amber, Oirmitic passed into the hands of 
Giian^ Saheb and lie rewarded the French by granting (hem 
the villages of Villiyatutllcur, Valudavur and the seaport of 
Masulipatam and the village of Baliur was coded by Mur.affav 
Jung who now claimed the Subahdarship of the Deccan. Dupleix 
urged upon hit. allies the necessity of making a concentrated 
attack upon Trirliinopoly but Uicy wasted time against Tanjora 
where the Raja held them back and reduced them to inaction 
for thrae months. Ihe English encouraged the Raja in his at¬ 
tempts to l>cat them ofi*. Tlie French !ind informed liim tJint he 
could receive help from Nasir Jung, the rightful claimant to 
the Nizamship. They tent a force to help Muhammad All 
and warned Nasir Jung of the danger which was likely Co arise 
from the success of MuzafTar Jiing and Chanda Saheb. Nasir 
Jung marched into the Carnatic at the liead of a huge army 
assisted by a British contingent of 600 men under Major Law¬ 
rence. Chanda Saheb and his allies atonce raised the siege of 
Tanjore and fell back upon Pondichcry. Nasir Jang eoniinued 
his advance and he was joined by a Briihh force. Dtshcartened 
by the conduct of the French, Muzaffiar Jung surrendered to 
Nasir Jang and was made a prisoner by him. Dupleix faced 
the crisis with great ability and resourcefulness. His olTiccrs 
captured Jinji and Masulipatam and when Nasir Jang marched 
from Arcot >vhere he had been staying aRcr his victory, hit 
progress was impeded by the rains and he was defeated owing 
to the treachery of his Pathan feudatories whom Dupicix had 
seduced by intrigue. In a skirmish that ensued Nasir Jang \ras 
killed and MuzafTar Jang was proclaimed Subehdar of the 
Deccan at Pondichcry in December 1750. Duplcix’s prestige 
rose very high, lie received from the new Nizam the towns of 
Diri and Masulipatam and large sums of money. He icwarded 
the troops lavishly and gave the company a sum of /'50,000. 
Dupicix himself i'cceivca/'2,00,000 and a Jagir consisting of the 
villaM Valdavur, yielding an income of ^10,000 a year. The 
new Nizam acknowledged Dupicix as the suzerain ofoouth India 
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though the nc^v title conferred upon him did not give him any 
direct administrative control over the territories of which he 
ms declared the overlord. Even in the Carnatic Chanda Saheb 
enjoyed thcNawabship until his death. 

MuzalTar Jang now started irom Pondiclicry* his Capital in 
January 1751, escortedby the celebrated French General Biissy at 
the head of a French force, but scarcely had the march begun 
when the dissatisfied Patlrnn ciuefs of CudtUtpah, Kurnool and 
.Savaiiur created trouble mid in the confiition that followed 
MuzaiTar Jang and some of Ids chief supporters were killed. But 
Bussy acted with coolness and courage. He set aside Muza/Tar 
Jang*s infant sons on the ground that it was impossible for a 
minor to be at the head of the government of tlic E^ccan at such 
a time and placed upon the throne Sulnbat Jang, tlie third son. of 
llie Into Asaf Jali. He was cscottcd to Haidevabad and Bussy 
ivimaincd there for seven years maintaining by his skill and tael 
(he ascendency of the French in their privileges and conferred 
upon Bussy the rank of a Mughal nobleman. 

While all (his was going on, the English had on the whole 
shown firmness in supporting the cause of Muhammad. Ali. They 
saw clearly that their position in South India depended upon the 
safety of Muhammad Ali and. (hereforc, they decided to stand by 
him througii (hick and thin. To engage in war at this time was 
difficult for England and France were at peace and the English 
.and Frcncli troops in India could not fight only as helpers of the 
Indian provinces, llic show of peace could not be maintained 
for long and the Carnatic was soon plunged into a long and 
tedious war whidi produced serious consequences. TIicRa^as 
of 7 anjorc and Mysore were drawn into ic and tltc Marathas 
were not slow to take advantage of the situation that had arisen. 

Chanda Saheb marclicd against IVichinopoly and in colla- 
])oration with hit allies laid siege to it. The town was about 
to fall when a diversion was su^ested by Robert Clive, a young 
subaltern of 26 in the English Company’s service. A bold attempt 
was made in 1751 to capture Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic, 
in the hope that Chanda Saheb, on hearing of the news a]x>ut 
his capital, would send a part of his army to it* relief. The 
plan was approved by the Governor and Clive advanced at the 
head of a considerable force and captured Arcot without a blow. 
Chanda Saheb despatched nearly half of his army under his son 
Reza Saheb for the defence of Arcot. For fifty«threc days Clive 
heroically withstood the scige in which the Indian and European 
troops displayed conspicuous valour. The scige of Arcot is a 
memorable episode in Indian history. It greatly added to th 
fame of Clive as a general and relieved a dangci'oiu situation. 
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Major Lamence who liad just returned front Ettgland 
niorclicd to Trichinopoly along with Clive and laid scige (o tlic 
fort. After the defeat of the Ercnch at Arent litc initiative Iiad 
passed to the English and they were encotimgcd to deal cHcclivcly 
with their opponents. Dupieix advised the French Gtutcral Law» 
nephew of the famous speculator, to check tlic progress ofthe 
English troops but he was forced to surrender ^vith all liis men 
(Tune 1752). Chanda Saheb who had relied fur too much u]>ou 
the generosity of his enemies also sinrcndcrcd to the general of 
Utc Rajn of Tanjorc wlio Iiad him trcacherniisly lichcrided. His 
death is a blot upon tlic Hiir name (»f (he IhigliKh lor they did not 
exert themselves to him. ‘I'hcse rev«rj*5c* of ihc I'VeiU’h and 
their allies lowered their prestige and left MnhaniniaU A!i ttn- 
dispulcd master of (he Carnatic witlt the English .'u the only 
controlling authority: Dupieix wlio was always crjuat to Itis 
task in moments of difticulty and depression, trjcd to iin- 
pfovc the situation but all his plans W’crc foiled Ijy Lawrence. 
There was much stubborn fighting and tlie English gained one 
victory after anotlicr. By the end of 1752 the Frcncli lost nil 
their possessions except Tinji and Poridichcry. So heavy were the 
losses that Bussy urged llie Governor-General to make pr4icc and 
himself succeeded later in rc-ostabilshing his influence at the 
Court of Haidcrabad with din'iculty and secured in 1753 tlic 
Northci'n Sirkars, the districts South of Orissa, comprising a 
large tract of land extending over nearly 600 miles along die 
coast. Tliis was not a complete transfer hut merely an assign¬ 
ment for the maintenance of troops wdiich were to fight for the 
Nizam. Tlic French attempted to seize I'ldcliinopoly uguiti by a 
surprise attack but in vain. Trichinopoly was saved (Novcmlnrr 
1753) niid a great danger to its safety was averted. 

Both sides had grown tired of the war and negotiations for 
peace began, llic French and the English Commissioners met 
at Sadi'as (January 1754), a Dutch settlement between Madras 
and Pondichery to discuss the tcims but no agreement could be 
reached. 'Fhe English demanded that Muhammad AH should 
be recognized as the Nawab of the Carnatic, while (he French 
insisted that Salabat Jang should be acknowledged as the Nizam 
and overlord of the Deccan, Dupieix produced firmans fmm 
Salabat Jang and the Emperor himself bestowing upon liim the 
Nawabship of the Carnatic. The English clicckcd the validity 
of the documents and pixiduced frmans in favour of Muhammad 
AU. No settlement could be reached and the confci-cncd ended in 
failure. 

Tlicse arrangements, however, did not disturl) the move¬ 
ment ofthe forces agaiiut Trichinopoly. I'lie French could not be 
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easily driven olT norcould the Eii^ish lake Trirhinopoly by slorm. 
During tlicxc opci‘atiot» Uvo dlMiuguishcd soldiers camu to the 
front—onewas Haider Aliwlio fougJir atlhc licad of the Mysorean 
Auxiliary force and the other W'jut Yusuf Khan, a brave and 
dauntless Hindu convert tvUo led the Indian scpo>^ in (he scivice 
of the English and who aftmvards gitvr Mulmninmri Alt gi'eut 
help in coiivdidating his authority. 

Wliilc the aiTuirs were in such a stale, luavs came (August 
1754) that order.H hud Ixuut isstutd Jor Dupieix's recall and 
Godeheu had biaru appointed govnnun* in Iiis place. Duplcix 
rciurnrcl to Franee and died a broken and disappointed inau 
after a prturaclcd trial wluch hupovcrislied him jjt 1764. 

Sooti after his an‘ivnl Oodehcu starred neguliaiions with 
the Ihigti.di tuid tJic treaty of Pondichery was signed in January 
1755. It was a prnvistoiuil trealy ilte validity of svhicit depended 
on the .sanction ofthc companies at home. &>ih parties renoun¬ 
ced all their lilies and dignities and agreed not to interfere in 
Uic quarrels of Indian iVincc*. 'i’hc English were to have 
Madras, Fort Sc. David and Dcvicotlu and the French, Pondi- 
chety and a piece of territory equal to tliat ofthc Eugli.nh. 
It was further provided that the Ettglish xhoiild be allowed 
to possess Masuliparain or J3ixl in ihc Norlheni 4Sirknrs of p.ins 
of which tliey were already in oecnpation. 

’I’lic trealy was iiiifavnunihli* in the Frciidi; it mined their 
hnj^is in iht: Cariuttic and Dupleix’s protest that GodeJtcu 'had 
signed the didmnonr of the nation' was not wholly unjiutiHcd. 
The French hhitoriitn Clultru, who lias corrected many errons 
regarding French history, observes iJiat Godeheu was wrong in 
bringing (he war loan end. TJierc is no reason to think that 
Godeheu was actuated liy motives of jealousy or hatred towards 
Duplcix. Modern rcscurcJt has shown that the ti*caty was a 
svisc step. ’Hie French troops sent from home were worthless 
and those in India were undisciplined and were demanding 
arrears of pay. llic Pondichcry Council had informed the 
Directors at lioiuc (hat peace was a prudent measiu'c because 
with treasury empty and their troops 'almost without allies and 
in sore straits for gold’ more unable to carry on the strug¬ 
gle. The inilitaiy sii'cnglh of the Englisli was superior to that 
of the French who possessed only 1,150 troops of a miscellaneous 
chai-actcr. Leading men like Admirals Watson and Peacock 
thought that the peace was highly disadvantageous to them and 
‘robbed them of an assured success', Godeheu knew his position 
well and although he pitclicd his dunands too higlt in the begin¬ 
ning, he rcliixcd them afterwards when he learnt of the possible 
combination of Watson's flc-ct with the Maratlios. 
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It is unjust to blame Godchcu for what happened to the 
French settlements in India. The treaty signed by him meant 
no humiliation for (he French. They \vcrc prDinis<Kl territories 
which yielded a far larger income titan those assigned to titc 
Engiixli. Again, the peace was subject to the sanction of the 
authorities at home and it could not be enforced owing to tlic 
outbreak of the Seven Years* War which upset all arrangements 
in India. It was the outhreak of die war and not Godeheu’s 
treaty wliich destroyed the IVt'jich hopes of btiildingiip an Indian 
Ein])irc. A modem writer rightly oJtservcs: 

'*TItc plain (mdi i.s tliat the schemes of Duplcix, bold, 
ingenious, and fnr-rcaching as they were hatl broken 
down. I( svas Godcitcu’s t^tsk to save what lu; could 
ft'om the wreck. He succeeded to a grester extent 
than might have been expected, and afforded his 
countrymen an opportunity to recuperate—^an oppor¬ 
tunity of which they were unable to avail themselves 
to the full because a European wnr occurred before 
they had consolidated their strength.*** 

Dupleix’a policy examined. 

Ail writers speak highly of l>jplcix*s alhliiir^, courage and 
patriotism. In the earlier stages, he thought more of personal 
gain but later he was actuated by honourable motives. His 
loyally to his country ha.s never been questioned. Hi# mistake 
lay in the methods by which he sought to promote the glory 
and honour of his country. His love of pomp and power aroused 
the jealousy of the English and his assumption of the Nawab-ship 
of the Carnatic was a blunder which created gi’cat diflicultics 
for him. It has been said that Duplcix was the drst to conceive 
of an Indian Empire but this is not quite true. According to 
Dodwell, a modem writer, lie had no conception of empire 
during his governorship of Chandranagar and had no political 
policy fwsforc 1752. But it is clear from his actions that he 
desired earlier to build up French influence and power at Indian 
court! by what a modem writer calls calculated intciTci'cnce 
in native politics’. His initial successes were admirable but tlic 
policy of war injured the trade interests of the Company and his 
entanglement led to great embarrassment. Duplcix's hope that 
territories would yield a revenue whicli would compensate them 
for tlie lots of profits of trade was not realised. His great diffi¬ 
culty was finance. In five yeai*s lie had spent 30 lakhs of the 
Company*# money and a considerable proportion of these funds 
were absorbed by him. Little financial help could be obtained 
from France. Tlie French ministers wcitj not in a position to 

(J) Roberts, History orDrilish India, p. IlG. 
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subiiidisc a commercial rompnny tlial had embarked on n 
policy of war njid political iidvcnturc. la 1754 the company’s 
finances were at a low ebb; thcirafTmri were under investigation 
and it was widely held that conquc'sl and commerce could not 
go hand in liand. Tliis was coniraiy to Duplcix’s ideas for itc 
believed tliai a fixed revenue from territories would be a great 
advantage. Duplrix incurred enormoiw expenditure in furthcr- 
iug hU own scheme and wrote to Ins masters that he Iiad spent 
Itis own private fortune in iJic company's seiviec but the latter 
answered hy saying that he Itad acquitxd revenues without 
ihcirpcrmissinn and had squandered tJicin on wars which tiny 
had not sanctioned. Whatever the dinicultlcs created by Dup- 
leix's policy, it cannot be denied (hat he spent large sums on 
behalf of the Company and the latter ought to have gratefully 
acknowh'dged his help hy giMuting him a docent pension. 
One tiling nmil lie said in defence of the compHiiy’s policy. 
Duplcix’s ov(U‘-mnfidcnce and his uncompromising spirit created 
opposition to Im policy and his desire to conceal hts plans from 
his masters made them distrustful of his designs. In his dis¬ 
patches he never mentions Clive’s siege of Arcot and of Law's 
surrender at Tricliinopoly. Tlic Company as well as the Govern¬ 
ment of France did not extend to liim (heir full co-operation. 
Tlicy couidnnt sacrifice tlicir trade interests elsewhere toDuplcix's 
ambition and did noi want to risk thorn by provoking English 
opposition. They luid realised liiai it was a mistake to allow a 
comincrdal company to acquire territory and put forward many 
arguments against Duplcix’s policy. The supremacy which he 
had established was based on weak foundations and could not 
last long. Sir Alfred Lyall rightly .says: 

“The w'holc fabric of territorial predominance which 
Dupleix iiad licrn so industriously building up was 
loosely and hastily cemented; it depended upon the 
superiority of a few mercenary troops, the perilous 
friendship of Eastern princes, and (he personal quali¬ 
ties of those in command on (he spot. It was thus 
exposed to alt the winds of fortune and had no sure 
foundation.”* 

Duplcix's methods of administration were unsound. He did 
not always distinguish benvecn private and public interests and 
the latter were often sacrificed to the former. His acceptance 
of presents led to corruption and lowered the moratt of his officers. 
Besides, his wars proved unprofitable; they never paid their way 
and much of the money was spent on them had to be drawn 
from the Company's funds. The Carnatic was a poor province 


i. Rise of British Dominion in India, p. 10.5. 
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lacking in resoureexand could not stand the strain of along 
internecine \^'ar. Above all, Duplcix failed to realise that the 
supremacy ofhis country could not be established without break¬ 
ing the power of the Biiglisli at sea. The French navy in 1754 
was weak and incapable of rcsisliug tlie Englixl), and (he true 
cause of the failure of the Freud) in India, is to be found in the 
naval disasters of tijc Seven Years’ War. 

Dtipleix has had a large number of detractors and adiuirers. 
Colonel Mallcsnn describes him as a great administrator with n 
wondcrAil poM’er of organization and blames the FrcJich Govj-rn* 
ment for not giving him the help which he so richly descived. 
'lliornioti says iie wax vuiii nnd ainbittous and Vincent Sniiih 
who is more hostile W’ritcs tliat he was devoid of mural x<'rupl(» 
in msny matters and accuses him oflack of military talent and 
personal valour. Another with all the weight of his aulhority 
is of Opinion that hix bent was in the direction of intrigue ana 
that ])C was an adventurer and an opportunist. All thexe are 
exaggerated cscimatci. Duplcix \vns a man of s^dendid gifts, far- 
reaching vision and an undaunted spirit that never quailed be¬ 
fore danger but he was hasty and lacked a calm judgment. Xlis 
Aiilurc was due not so much to personal dcfcct.s as to causes tliai 
were largely beryond his control. Mr. Rolieit.x is right in saying: 

in spite of his Hnal failure, Duplcix is a striking 
and brilliant ligurc in Indian History. But even if 
we give up the old uncritical estimate, we need not 
deny hix veal claims to greatness. His political con¬ 
ceptions iverc daring and imaginative. He raised the 
pi'cstigc of France in the East for some yean to an 
amazing height; he won a reputation among ludiHii 
princes and leaders that has never been suipassed, and 
he aroused a dread in his English contcm}>orarics 
whicl) is atonce a tribute to his personal power and a 
testimony to their sagacity." > 

*. History of British India, pp. Il8-li). 

Colonel Mallcxon'.x view of Dupicix's cliarncicr will In: 

found interesting: 

“'Flicsc four FrcncI) names (Duplcix, La Bourdonnais.Bussy, 
and Lally) shine out ns bright tights among a cixiwd of 
flickering satellites. It is they, or rather for he stands 
out far above (he others—it is Duplcix, the lustre of 
whose great name reflects the struggles of his countjy- 
mcn for empire in the case. He aid it all. He was 
unsupported except by Bussy. He it wa% who caused 
the fame of the French nation to resound in the palaces 
of Delhi, who car\’cd out a policy which his rivals 
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Bussy in the Deccan. 

Aflci'Lhc murder of Niuir Jang in 1750 Muzalfur Jang H'an 
proclaimed Nizam and was escorted to l-l!aidcra]>ad by a French 
coiitiiigcnt headed by Hussy. MuzafTar Jang ^k'as killed in an 
encounter with the PaihanNawaI}s and his successor Salabut jnng 
owed Jiis elevation to the Maxmd laigciy to Fivncli Jiclp. TJic 
Nizam (tounrined Uiu grants and privileges tuijoyizi hy die I'rcucli 
und from 1751 onwai^ hutsy and oihur l'ix:fu;Ji soldiers were 
lavislity rcwaixlcd by hint. In 1752 the Nawabship of the Car¬ 
natic whs granted to Dupleix who assumed it with CTeat pomp 
and inuuinccncc. The various concessions made to die I'rcndi 
were apparently of great importance hut hi fact tliey trcrc 
insignificant. 'Ilie cost of the mainteuance of die contingent at 
Haidcrabad was almost the same ns the income fi'om the Nor¬ 
thern Sirkan. These concessions to the French aroused jealousy 
at the Nizam's court and a hostile party was formed. But French 
innuciiee was strengthened by a number of causes. 

Tlic Marnthas like the Engiidi did not like die French in¬ 
fluence at the Nizam's court. Under their Pcsliwa Balaji Baji 
Ran they invaded the Occcan and marched to Aurangabad to 
support the claims of Ghaziuddin, the oldest son of the Nizam- 
uI-Mulk» who had so fur remained in Delhi <ind kept himself 
aioof from the war of succession. Balaji invited die Engiidi at 
Bombay and Madras to help him but no cfFccuvc assistance was 
received from either place. 

The Marathas advanced into the Nizam's couniry at the 
head of a strong force. So great was the danger that Bussv In¬ 
tended to rctii-e to Mosulipatam with Salabat Jang but the cleitli 
of Ghoziuddia by poison at Aurangabad (Octobci-17.52) rid the 
Krcndi ofonc of ihcir enemies. Bussy now turned towards the 
Marathas. Although he could not defeat them, he was aide to 
check their progress and made peace with them. Tims was I he 
crisis averted and SaUbat Jang was maintained in his throne 
tWtli French help. The district of Kondavid near Masulipatam 
was given to Bussy by the Nizam to show his gratitude for the 
services rendered and French influence remained supreme at his 
court. 


seized and followed. He did not succeed, because he 
was not properly supported at home, because he was 
alone among his countrymen in India." 

History of the French in India, p. 583. 

Again it is the same writei' who says: *Il was Dupleix who 
made Frcndi India, it was France who lost it*. 
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But u new dannr Uirc&tcncd tlic French. A new parly 
arose at the Nizam’s ^url licadcd by Lashkar Khan, tlie Miiiis- 
icr who was hostile to French interests. Tlie cost of tlic French 
contingent was n great drain on the Hnanccs and the French were 
accused of squandering the Nizutn’i wealth. Busty had returned 
to Masulipatani owing lo illness and during his alisciicir T.axlikai* 
Khan succeeded in rnmenting ill-feeling against the French and 
corresponded irith the English to find ways niid means of over¬ 
throwing the iniluaicc ofniissy nt hit court. 

Dupicix who saw the danger dearly advised Jhissy to itjiurn 
to Haideriibnd immediately (17r>3) and resume hit duties. The 
Nizam was too feeble to resist Bussy and the latter re-established 
his inHuence and secured from the Nizam the districts of Gunnir, 
Riqumundry, Ellorc and Chieacolc permanently for the nmintcu- 
ance of French troops. He almost compelled the Nizam to keep 
a body guard of French soldiers and not to interfere in the aifairs 
of the (Srnatic (1753). 

Thus was Fi'cnch authority established in the Sirlcurs but ihc 
course of the Carnatic war and the treaty of Pondidicry weak¬ 
ened Dussy’s po.iition and created an unfavourable impression 
about the J'rcncii. In 17.}5 he got uiiotlicr opportunity of main¬ 
taining Fi'cnch innucnce in the Deccan. Salabai Jang demanded 
an'can of tribute from Mysore as the representative of the Mugliat 
Emperor and murclicd into the country which was at tltat time 
invaded by the MaratJias. 'Fhe Mysoreans were the allies of the 
French and Russy found himself in an awkward predicament. 
Rut by his tact and skill he brought about peace between the 
Nizam and the Maratlios and secured satisfaction of the Nizam’s 
claims against Mysore (1755). I1ie anti-French party, mean- 
while, fully \vorkcd against the French general under the leader¬ 
ship of Shah Nawaz^lan (he new minister, who poisoned the 
eai-s of Salabat Jang against Bussy and b}' bringing charges of 
treason against himbmught al>out his dismissal in 1756. He retur¬ 
ned to Hnidcrabad and made military preparations to defend 
himself against attack and culrcnclied himself in a fonihed place. 
The Nizam appealed to the Englisli for help but they could do 
nothing for just at this time Calcutta had fallen and the new 
situation in Bengal demanded tlieir fullest and most urgent atten¬ 
tion. Once ag:|jn Bussy WHS able to give a shore thrift to his 
enemies and re-established his influence at the Nizam’s court in 
August 1756. 

When the Seven Years* War broke out, Buuy was busy in 
the Nordtern Sirkars in consolidating his position. He seized 
the English factories on the coast and reduced to submission the 
refractory and lawless Zamindars, chief of whom was the Raja 
of Bobbili,. whose fortress was taken by assault. Hussy's power 
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received a fresh accession of strength and it is said that he was 
asked by Simjudowlab to march into Bengal to help luiu against 
the English. 

'iltc rncniics of Bussy again iatrigned against him and this 
time a conspiracy was formed by the minister to expel the 
rrendi and place upon the throne Nixam Ali, one of tlie Nizam’s 
younger brothers. Bussy proceeded to deal with the crisis iji 
1758 and tried to irsturc ^iulabat Jang’s authority but ht the 
confusion that followed, the minister, the arch leader of the coii> 
spiracy was kilted, and Nizam Ali wiio was a craven-hearted 
fellow took to night. 

Tims did Bussy again triumph over liis enemies and establish 
order ut Haidcrabnd. Soon after he was rc-called by Count dc 
Lally to Pondichcry and asked to assume the command of the 
Frciicl) troops. Clive who watcltcd these developments with 
anxiety satt Colonel Fordc wixo defeated the French at Condorc 
in December I7SB and captured Masnlipatam a few uiontlis 
later. The French influence at the Nizam’s court was destroyed 
and Salabat Jang, overwhelmed by the success of the English 
ceded to them Masulipatam with a strip of land eighty miles 
long and twenty miles wide to the British and declared his iiucu- 
lion not to seek French help in future. 

Tlic closing days of Bussy's life were full of sadness iind 
sorrow. He was taken prisoner by Sir Eyre Cootc in 1760 and 
was sent to England. He was released there and allowed tu go 
to France where he was confronted witJi serious charges. After 
a trial of two years he was condemned to death although the 
cliargcs were not proved against him. 

Bussy was a man of remarkable abilities, tact and courage. 
He was a diplomat to his fljigertipi and by lus skill and patience 
maintained French influence at the Court of the Nizam. He was 
a brave soldier. Hud he been allowed to take part in the Carn¬ 
atic wars he might have been of great use to Dupieix. Bui tlic 
power whicli he had built up in the Deccan rested on weak foun¬ 
dations and disappeared soon after his departure. Bussy’s con¬ 
tribution to the administration of Indian territories by foreigners 
consists in the metliod of Indian rulers. His example was after- 
wai'ds followed by Clive in Bengal. Dodwclt writes : 

"Clive’s relations with Jafar Alt were just tlie same as Bussy’s 

>vjth Salabat Jang.Less smooth and debon- 

natre, his (Clive’s) forceful character and more secure 
position enabled him to obtain an even greater ascen¬ 
dency than Bussy had been able to accomplisli. 

but apart from tlie.se diflerenccs in cliaracter and 
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po.'siliaj), Clive liud lo cnnnintcr the xsinic problcim ns 
Bu»ky and cfininiouly adopted ihc solution wliidi the 
lullcr Imd devised.*'^ 

The Third Anglo-French Conflict (1758^3) 

Dtiplcix h:ul Icfl in IVHnnd After his dcpuriuiv iiujxntnul 
(.*vc:uii Imd tukcii pinre in India. The Nawiiln was nvi tilirown 
in lh;ng<il nnd the riUglisJi had intahlishird their snprcnmry }>y tlie 
Imdicof Plitucy in 17.')7. In tlic Ciinutric tlic Faiglixli muldic 
Frcnclt had cnjoyi-d jwacc for four yonrx (l75*l-50). Ihit wIn’ii iJic 
Seven Year?:* Wai' hmke out in the rrcncli Government 

rcxoivctl tfi ulliick the Ihiglid) x{:ttI{'uuutt.-< in India and (hr lliiK 
purpose tiury xent (Jtit a force under Comte dc Lally, nn ohstiiuitc 
and lic.idslrong .soldier, wlio landed in Tndin in April 1750. Tlic 
obicct which the French Government had in vic\v was two-fold - 
(1) the restoration of their rmoxicci, (2) and the establishment of 
their comnicrdal monopoly by the total expulsion of the F.ngllth 
from India. They warned him agahut following the methods of 
Duplcix and Busty, who, it was now believed, Iiad done n great 
injury to national interests. Lally was clearly instructed not to 
strive for territorial aggiAndixcmcm but to attack Uie English 
seidumcnts on the coast and deprive them of their commei'clal 
property. 

Lally was a bmvc soldier who was pa.ssionatcly dcvolctl to 
die interests of Franco. Eut he was quite unfit for the task that 
\\’a.s entrusted to him. He ^vas a num of violent and irascible 
temper,'astilT-neckcd martinet', wlio burst out into fury at the 
slightest opposition. Hirasclf incniruptiblc and eonacicJitious, he 
did not know how to behave towards his sulKirdinnies, and treat¬ 
ed them with great harshness. Hi.s liot temper iuul hahitiml 
tlircats created many enemies for him Ijoth inside and outside 
his camp. He utterly failed to win the coiiHdciicc of his French 
subordinates and Indian allies and hi.s hasty and rash attempts 
to reform the compAuy’.s administration made him unpopular 
with the coiTupl men of his rime. According to Dodwcll an 
impossible task was coiiEded to a man possessed of energy and 
talent, but lacking all sense of statesmanship. 

If the Fl ench expeditionary force had arrived in India early 
in 1756, it might have secured a great advantage over the Eng¬ 
lish, for by June they had been driven out of the Calcutta and 
their affairs in Bengal were in a highly critical condition. After 
the Bengal revolution, any attempt by the French to estab¬ 
lish their power would liave been disastrous to the Englisli. Hut 


1. Bodwell-Dupleix and Clive, p. 102. 
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Lally arrived too laie. By April 1753 when he reached India, 
the Nawiibi had been ovcrtiirown, the English liad become the 
masters of Bengal and Clive was free to send men and money 
to South India agaiiuii the Frcncli. 

Soon after landing on the sea-coast Lally marched agalml 
Fort St. David wiiich he capluied without much opposition. 
Then lie turned towards Madras but dissemioiu in his own camp 
prevented him Tmin taking immediate aaion. Besides being 
sltort of money and supplies, he was much hampered by the un¬ 
willingness of the French Admiral D'Achc to oo-opcraic with 
him. FIc inade an attempt to obtain money from the Raja of 
Tar\jorc but the latter o/Tcred resistance and tJie expedition prov¬ 
ed rruitic.s5. Bussy was also called from Haidcrabad despite 
his cnu'catics to be allowed to remain thci'c and thus an irre¬ 
parable blow WHS given to Fi’cnch inllucnce at the Nizam’s 
court. Little did L«iliy realise that Busy’s recall was a blunder 
of the first magnitude for it meant the .substitution of English for 
French inliucucc in the Deccan. Bussy obeyed the order fearing 
the consequence of insubordination. 

Lady’s desire was to seize Ute English settlements one by 
one and lie prcpai'cd to attack Madras. Tlic siege began in 
December 1758 but before this was done Clive bad sent from 
Calcutta Colonel Fordo to drive the Frencii out of tlic Northern 
Sirkars. He won a gi-cai victoiy over them at Condorc and 
sevei'cly damaged their inllucnce at the Nizam’s court. 

A few days before the battle began the siege of Madras. 
But tile place was nvcU fortified and the lack of supplies from 
Pondiclirry where Lally was heartily hated greatly adcled to iiis 
dilBculiics. But Lally persevered in the siege till Fcbi-uary 
1759 when ail English fleet appeared on the coast. Tlic siege 
was raised and Lally beat a nasty retreat to the asconishment 
of the Indian powers. The defence of Madras was ably conduc¬ 
ted by Lawrence, die British Commander, and Pigob “le Gover¬ 
nor, who had stocked it with ample provisions. Clive’.s diversion 
was also of great u^e for Colonel Fordc had dealt a deadly blow 
to the enemy’s prcitigc in the Sirkars, The English now captur¬ 
ed Masuiipatam after a feeble resistance and this was followed 
by a treaty between them and the Nizam containing provisions 
highly favourable to the English. 

Lally’s situation was de.spcratc. Admiral D’Achc had 
returned to the Coromandel coast after fighting an unsuccessful 
action with (he British ficcl. The council at Pondchery did not 
support Lally and he fretted and fumed over what he rcgai*ded 
as rank sedition and disloyalty. His troops became demoralised 

6 
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and in dcsptirr.tion tlioiiglu of upr'ning (emu ^vith the cnriny. 
Thcfe was no liopc of gening any Kelp Ivom Vraixe; the triMips 
clamoured forpny and the shifty expedients to wliich the haughty 
General resorted in impotciit rage and despair proved wholly 
unavailing. 

Ji was at this lime lliat Cnlojici Contr (aficnvards Sir Uyre 
Cootc) inflicted a crushing defeat upon the hViateh at Wtuidewasli 
and captured (lie Tort by assault in 1760. liussy wus taken 
prisoner and iJte French lossc.s wrjv Iienvy indeed. Lall/) beat¬ 
en and bafllcd, had to fall hack upon Pnndicltety. 

Seeing lluit (he chances of sueecss were (oc(rcin<rly reiiiotc« 
Lally lurned to Huiclcr Ali of Mysoi t? for help. He liad atreudy 
started negotiations witlt Rasalat Juitg, one of the Niaunfs 
brothers and the \faraiha leader^ Muratf Ruo hut to no pur 
pose, 'i'ltc ambitious Haida' who wanted Madura and 'rinncvclly 
entered into alliance wirlt Uie FreneJt and lent then] the aid ofhis 
troojps. But on rcalisiT^ tliat the contest was an unctjunl onr, 
his forcc-s withdixw leaving his allies to their fate. 71ic English 
had laid siege to Pondichcry whicli was entirely srlthout sup- 

C lies and a stitnig gairison. Stilt it held out till Juminry I7ol 
ut when Cuotc opened fire on the dcfrndn'.s, suircnder became 
iiicvi table. 

The fall of Pundiclicry was folioued by (lie reduction ui‘ 
JinJi and Mahe on the Malabar coast. The foriificatiom were 
dismantled and the town was not restored to the French until the 
Peace of Paris (1763). Lally was sent a prisoner to FranctJ wlicrc 
he was confronted with diurgcs of treason by his ungreairul 
countrymen who ordered him to be bclicaded in 1766. 

As Mr. Roberts rightly says the fall of Pondichcry souiidud die 
dcathkncll of French iuludia. I1\c French lost all their possessions. 
lire ascendancy of (he Bnglldi was completely establislicd both 
in Bengal and in Soutli India. Muliaininad AH was recognized 
as Nawab of the Carnatic; the Nizam wa.s freed from French 
influence and tlic Northern ^rluirs wci*c secured for the Englislu 
lliese acquisitiom were afterwards ratified by an impaial 
decree. 

The last attejupt of the French to re-establish (Iwir ascen¬ 
dency was made when war broke out between the t]vo nalioits in 
1778. The Frencli Admiral Suffrein set out with a fleet and 
engaged die Faiglish in a few contests on the Coromandel Coast 
but without any lasting success. I'hc last struggle for supromacy 
of the French wof ended by the Treaty of Versailles in i 783. 
Hcnceforu'ard we shall see the French making similar attempts 
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cUirii^ the t'cv(>lutiouai 7 aiid Napoleauic wars and these >vill be 
described in a later chapter. 

Causes of French Failure. 

Til anulyning tltc caitsca of Krcitcli failure in Iiidm we must 
lay .suilidciit stress itol merely on the ill-luck or incapacity of 
iudivuUuvlK but ou the wider combination of circuncstances that 
decided against Franco lier great contest with England, 'flic 
Englisli Companv was commercially a superior body and its 
financcH were weil>oiganiacd. A good business is the essential 
condition of the success of a company but we hud startling dis. 
closures made by Abbe MorcHct*! semtiny into the French Com* 
|xmy’s accounts. TJie value of the sale of Indian goods in France 
fi-om 1736 to 1756 was about ^11,450,000 while that of the 
Eitglish Goitap.\rvy amounted to £41,200,000. According to the 
same authority between 172.5 and 1769 the Company had lost 
capital amounting to 169 milUom of Francs and the advaixcc 
made to the Company by Government during this period inoiim- 
cd to the figure of 376 miiltons. The wars of the Company cost 
a great deal and brought aI>out the cxliausUon of Us rcsouixca, 
u-cll and never lost sight of the fact that it was primarily a 
commercial concern nud therefore could not afford to lose its 
profits. Tlius we find that even during the ivar the value of 
their (uq[)orts increased while the trade of the French Company 
rapidly declined. Duplcix did not take much interest in trade 
and preferred n career of military conquest to commerce. This 
was a mistake for France was cniaixglcd in many disputes in 
Europe and it was not possible to maintain an eastern Empire, if 
acquired. 

The organisation of the EnglUli Company wai superior to 
the Frcncli. The formci’ was managed by a private body of 
Directors, with resources so considaablc that it lent large sums 
to Govenunent and cscci'ciscd not a little influence on public 
affairs. Tl\c Fi'cnclt Company on the one hand dcpcnc^ for 
support on the State audits misfnrtunns ^verc not a little due to 
the incompetent ministers of Louis XV. Tlie lack of proper 
ntanagement, the corLStant interference in its affairs by rapacious 
o/Hcers who cared much for pei-sonal gain, and the sacrifice of 
colonial and mercantile imercsls to the love of military glory and 
rcknnwn in Europe made the Company w<tak and helpless against 
the English. It was merely a department of the State and the 
proprietors took no intcresc in its affairs beyond taking interest 
on their capital which 'vas guaranteed to them by the State. There 
was no encouragement to individual initiative or enterprise in 
matters of foreign trade and the result was that when official 
help ceased or became tardy, the interests of the company 
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Avocfully luflcrcd. Tlic Coinpany’s opcraiiom were much 
hampered by lack of fundi and it was impossible for ilic State 
to grant permanent subsidies to enable it to carry nu iis i\*nrk. 
The English Company was fully suppni'ied by the wliolc imiiou 
which took a keen interest in its affairs and the English mlius> 
ters, agents of a h'ce Parliament, coiurollcd by the national 
will were far morecamibic, pnuleul and far-sighted thaulhc irnni- 
ponsiblc ofllciab of France who were mostly chosen from the 
ranks of courtiers. 

In Great Britain, liolhiud niid other cnuuirics it was privuic 
enterprise that dcvrloijed foreign inidc niul proinoied large 
undertakings but in France nothing was done by the people. 
Ultcrc was no trading class in France as in England and the 
Dutch countries. The agents of tlic French Company Ijorrowcd 
money on personal credit and ultimately it was its insolvency 
whicli ruined it. 

Again^ the leaders of the Englisli Company in India 
were far abler, more patiiolicaud united (luiii those of the 
Frcncli Company. Ouplcix and Bussy, although able and 
energetic, were fnr inferior to men like Lawrence and Clive and 
were incapable of taking a long view of things. The English 
acted as a unit and never allowed private di^crenecs to injure 
national interests whereas the Frcncli olHcials quarrelled among 
themselves and their mutual bickerings and jealousies not only 
hampered their military operations but also dislocated the 
administration and destroyed the chances of success against the 
English. Duplcix and Lally wore not well served by their 
subordinates but Clive received full support from the civil autho¬ 
rities. Saunders and Pigoi gave the fullest co-operution to Clive, 
Lawrence and Cootc have contributed a great deal to the success 
which they aclnc^'cd. The equalities of leadership, resource¬ 
fulness, intrepidity and organtration were move conspicuous 
among the English officers than among the French. 

The military strength of the English was superior to that of 
the French. Their troops were better trained, equipped and dis¬ 
ciplined and were strong on the mainland and most of the battles 
fought on land were victories for (he English. As Sir .41frcd 
Lyall rightly observes, the two essential conditions of success 
whether commercial or military in India were (1) the establish¬ 
ment of strong pdntj d'appui on the coast and (2^ the maintenance 
of a naval force that could kcq> communications with Europe. 
The French lacked both. Tliey had been beaten on the sea 
and their naval power had sufiered heavy blows. The English, 
on the contrary, had established their naval superiority on the 
seas and tiiis favourably reacted on their Indian plans. The 
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important pari playrd by sea power in the struggles bchveen the 
two nations has been ably discussed by Mahan in his valuable 
work on sea power but we must remember tltai it is only one 
of the (hetors that decided the ultimate issue. 

Tlic acquisition of Bengal was of great importance to (he 
Englisli. It placed at (licir disposal the resources of a InrgCi 
vvcii populated and wcaltiw province. If gave tiicxn the sinews 
of war and a firm h.'ui: of opcralionsou the Indian inainland. 

Bengal in their possession they enuJd easily march into 
the interior of the country'and bring under their control more 
extensive territories. ITte services rendered by Clive greatly 
advanced the Company’s interests and cstabli.Oicd their prestige 
ill the country. 

Besides these causes the moral conditions chat existed In 
rrunce liad not a little to do with tiic failure of the French 
Company. The ru^w movement of thought which liad begun in 
France did not favour colonial ailciprisc and condemned the 
Rubordinaiioji of civil to ecclesiastical interests. In England (he 
spirit of tolerance and the: progressive outlook of the people 
created a temper which well accorded with (he ambition to estab¬ 
lish political ]x>wcr abroad. The liberal principles of the 18(h 
century whicJi inducnccd Eturlislt society helped the growth of 
commerce nnd made (hem indilTerciU to religious questions. 

From 1763 onivard^ the decline of ihcFrcncli xi'as very rapid. 
They were defeated on all the seas and their position in India 
grew weaker and weaker. A distingnished writer observes : 

**£y 1763 the French dominion in India was completely sup¬ 
pressed, and by 1770 (heir company became bonlcrupt, 
This left the English East India Company master of 
the field, and laid the foundation of the British empire in 
India. Tlic epoch is one of pre-eminent importance in the 
history of the rise of our aominion ; for thence forward 
tile contest for ascendancy is between the English and 
the native powers only—a contest of which the issue was 
in reality so far from Ixing doubtful, invisible, or amaz¬ 
ing, that it could be and was already foreseen and 
deliberately foretold."* 


1. Lyall, Rise of British Dominion in India, p. 122. 
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Mnrshid Q,uJi Khan as Governor of Bengal 

So far we have Itad to deni witli ilie Nti-nggir (if (ho Eui'op^'an 
powa'x for !«upt‘croac>' ui the South, into whidt llio Itidiuii SlaCn.> 
were dragged against ilicir ^viU. A parsing referenre ww made 
in the last chapter to the aSairs of Bengal wliich exercised a pro* 
found influence on the rortimes of the English Clompany. Each 
ofthcthi*ee European nutiom, die English, the F)*uncl) and the 
Dutch !\ad cstabli^ed tlicir scuiemems in Bengal and originally 
their object was the development of their trade. Their chief 
centres were upon the banks of the Hugli. nio English had csiuh- 
lished themselves at Calcutta, die French nt Cliondcrjingar, and 
the Dutch at Chinsurah. During llic wai^t that had broken nut 
in the South between tlte rival nations, iJin English and llie 
Frencli setllcincnls in Bengal had lived on terms of peace and kept 
tltcrmclvcs aloof from internecine strife. The Mughal Subalidar 
of Bengal u*as a strict man, he kept them under coiitml with die 
result that they confined thcmaelves to trade and tUd not mcdUlc 
with politics and war. '/he situation soon changed and gradually 
the Englisli acquired political power. How iJiis was done will 
be described at some length. 

Bengal was originally a province of the Muglial Empire and 
iwLS governed by a .Subalidar who repre-sented tlic Imperial auth> 
oriiy. In 1701 a Brahman amvert to Islam named Murshid Quli 
Khan was appointed Dewan of the Empire in Bengal. Owing to 
a quaiTcl with the Viceroy, he transferred himself to Muksnbad 
to which in 1704 he gave the name of Murdtidabad. He was a 
powerful man and his growing influence enabled him to exact 
from the English a sum of Rs. 2o,000 in lieu of die permission 
whicli he granted them to establish a factoiy at Q^simbazar. In 
1713 be became Governor of the Province and repeated his exac¬ 
tions. The English had to escape from the vexatious demands 
by obtaining a /rmaa from Delhi which legalised their position 
and gave them a status which the Dutch and the French did not 
possess. Murshid QuJi KJian was a strong ruler. He kept 
order within his realm as long as he lived by suppressing tlic 
refractory elements. It was dui'ing his time that the house of 
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Jagat Seth, whidi played an important part in the overthrow of 
ihc Nawal), rose into prominence. TJic family ow'cd its origin to 
ujain incrrhant named Mnnik Cliand who died in 1732, who 
wait succeeded during lus lifetime in business by his nephew 
I’atrU (’lhand who tvas appointed Imperial Banker and given 
Uie liiJc of Jagai Seth. After his death, his inheritance devolved 
ii]wn his grandjsons Mchtah Rni and Maharaja Swarup Cliand 
who inllucnced not a little the course of Bengal politicr during 
the Nau'ahi ri’gimc. 

Alivnrdi Khan 

Murxhid QiiH Khan died in 1725 and was succeeded by his 
x»m-in*law-Shujn Khan, a Persian nobleman, who had entered 
liis .service. Among the latter’s favourites were two brothers Haii 
Ahaumd and Alivardi Kiiait, who were employed by him to <io 
eertniu mental ofliers. In 1729 .Alivardi Khan was put in charge 
of the fmmier pi'ovincc of Bihar. Gradually he became so power¬ 
ful that after Shvga Khan’s death in 173D Itc overpowered his son 
Sarfarax Klmn and himself became the Nasrnb of Bengal. But 
he uns not allowed to live in peace. TIic Maralhas invaded 
Bengal and Alivardi Khnn piu'choscd peace by ceding to them 
Orissa and by protnUing to pay twelve laklis of nipecs annually to 
liquidate all their claims. He was confirmed in his viccroyalty 
by the Mugfiut Rmpert>r thmugh the good offices of the Waair 
who was to receive 52 laklis n year. Alivardi Klian was very 
fond of his ^aiidson ^y a daughter) Minea Mulmmmad better 
known in Insiory ns Sirajtidowlah wlio was getting impatient 
to succeed tu tJtc Masnad. Aco>rdti)g to the author of the Sair- 
ul‘tfinittMtarin he was a profligate and capricious young man but 
Alivardi Khnn condoned all hlx faults and in 1752 publicly 
declared him as heir. In order to secure his heir’s posiUon, the 
old Naw'ab attached to him a strong court party consisting of 
Mir Jufar, his brother-in-law who was Bnkh^i (Pay Master) of 
the force.s, Rai Durlahh Dewan, uho held a command in the 
army and the Seths who wielded enormous influence by reason 
of their wcaltli. Having done this, AJivardi Khan died lu 1756 
at ilie ripe old age of 82 and his chai'acter hai been well des¬ 
cribed by Ormc: 

“His public character is .sufficiently delineated by hi* ac¬ 
tions, his private life was vet*y diffierent from the usual 
manners of a Muhammedan prince, foe he was always 
extremely temperate, had no pleasures, kept no sci’a- 
glio and always lived (lie husband of one wife.” 

'I'iic relations bcltvccn the Nawab and the English w'crc not 
quite cordial in the time of Alivardi Khan. During the Maratha 
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invasion he had allowed them to fortify their settlements and 
they had built the Great ditch for the safety of Calcutta. But 
he was strongly opposed to attempt at independence and 
refused to allow them to take shelter Ijcliind the royal fiman 
when (hey did any thing tvhich was likely to interfere with his 
authority. lie did not grant them pciTnissinn to build forix and 
said *yQU are mcrcliants, whut ticed nave you of u fortress. Iking 
iiuder my protection, you huve tio enemies U> fear.* 

Ho was well a^varc of what had happened in South Inditi 
andwaH determined not to allow the foveigners (ft modille in the 
nffaii's of Bengal. He did not want to drive (Item out ofljidia 
uithoiigh he had a presentiment of the coming tliiigcr. Ho used to 
compare the Europeans to a liivc of]>ccs, of who.<tc honey you 
might reap the benefit, hut that if you dit(url>cd (he hive incy 
would sting you to death. Tlie British complained tlmt they were 
not allowed to ciyoy tltc privileges granted by I'ai*fukhsiycr*s 
ftniutno{ 1717 to which the Nawab replied that (hey abused 
their position and inflicted injury to the interests of the country 
and (he Government. Captain Rennie who wrote before the 
disaster of Fort William writes that the English look under (heir 
protections Indians who were neither their sorvsints nor mer¬ 
chant and gave them dastahov passes to trade free of customs 
and this caused a serious loss to the Nawab's revenue. Besides, 
they levied large duties on goods brought into their area from 
the very people who allowed them free trade and imposed a 
number of raxes on I hem which caiwcd much discontent. Thus 
it is clear that there were causes of friction Iiciwecn the Nasvab 
and the English even under Alivardi Khan and Mill rightly 
observes: 

*'It is evident that all the materials for a quarrel were 
ready long before the accc-ssion of Sirajudowlah". 

Causea of quarrel with Sirajudowlah 

Alivardi Khan’s death at such a critical moment aggravated 
the situation. His successor Sirajudowlah was a man of perverse 
ideas and his character was vitiated as much by the inciulgcnce 
of his own appetites as by the overgenerous treatment of his 
doting grandfather. From the very Beginning he disliked the 
English and ill-treated the Hitidus and the Seths who constituted 
an influential section of his subjects. The Hindus in turn did 
not like the Nawab’sways and neartily desired the overthrow 
of his Government. Thus the fall of the Nawabi in Bengal was 
due not merely to the audacity and intrigues of the foreign 
ti'adei‘8 but to the treachery of the Nawab’s own oflicers and the 
sudden discontent of the Hindus who conspired with the English 
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to bring about his ruin. The causes of antipathy between the 
Nawab and tlic Engli.sh may be briefly summarised. At the 
time of the Nawab’s accession, llu: En^ish luid made no presents, 
and although the Frcnclt and tJic Dutch also had done nothing 
of (he kind, lie was incensed bitterly'a^in.st the English ajid 
resented tlicir atrogimco. rearing troulflc. wlicn the Frcncli 
fortifted their factories, the Nnwab asked them not to do so. The 
FrcjirJi obeyed but the Engli.sh relumed the insolent answer 
that tlicy apprehended a repetition of wluu Jiad hnppejicd in 
the Carnatic. Sirajudowlah was furious and h: wrote: 

swear by (he Great God and the prophets Uiat unless 
the English cousrni to fill up their ditches, raze their 
lortiHcations, amlimdo upon tlic same loims as they 
did in the tituc of Nawnb Jafar Khan, J will not 
iu-iir anything on their behalf mid will expel them 
totally out of my couiUi'y." 

Besides, the Englisli claimed th.U tlicy were not in pay any 
duly accord!;^ to the privileges granted to them by (Ivs firnuui 
of 1717—a view wliicfi the Nawal) refused to accept. Again 
it wzs said that the Eiiglisli gave slicltcr to dm Nawnb’s subjects 
and refused to xiirrender them when their extradition was deman¬ 
ded. 'rhere was good reason why .Sirajiidowiali should seek to 
attack ihe English. Their siTtileincnt was rich and prosperous 
and their rclatiniu with the Hindu hanking houses os well as 
tJie ineTchmiis were of a friendly nature. If he succeeded in 
driving the I^iglish out of Bengal, it will be cosier for him to 
make short work of the other Europeans and rid the country 
of the danger whicli might at any moment develop into a serious 
menucc to its safety und independence. 

In vir.w of the farts stated aliove it is not possible to accept 
Hill’s vicsv: 

"Ho had a show of reason in all die pretexts he alleged 
for his attack hut his folly svas when he resorted to 
viotem means for reducing to submission the British 
who liad been useful.** 

War with the Nawab 

The Nawab began liis attack by seizing the factory of Qpsim 
Bazar and then, advanced upon Calcutta at the head of an army 
of 50,000 men. The English were taken completely by surprise 
and appealed to the French and the Dutch for Iiclp, but in vain. 
Tlic Muslim army was strong, it had European gunners and a 
French commandCT who l^cgan their omet in great fury. TIic 
fort was besieged and witliiu the gates were heard the U'ails and 
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Inmrntatioiw of women. A council of war was Iicid and 
U was decided to scud acmss die water men, women and childrcu 
in boats for safety. Many oilier men jumped into tlicso l>oa(s 
and rowed to the ships which were to carry the fugitives. 
i\mong lluue wlio left tlia factory in this discreditable manner 
Were Mr. Drake, the Governor, Mr. Miqhen, the Ckinunandcr 
of the garrison, Claptain Grave and a few other men. ’I’lie party 
landed at I'ultu lower down the river, ‘riio garrison that re« 
mained bclund <’lrried Hnlwell as G<»vernor, iutd ofn-rod rcsisiHUce 
to the besirgiTS. TJiry held nut for siiinelinitr but in the nul 
snrrenderrtL 'nirir eifirtK rnrined pati of ihr botiiy that was 
Hri/i’d by the. Nuw.ib’s snldiiM's. 

WJiai folhuvrdia known. It is said I4r» priHoners were 
thrown into a small dnngimn callicl afti'nvnrds tlu: JJlack Hole. 
It wu.su Hinoll room IBx Ifl ft. in which 1415 men, women and 
children vrerr huddled loffcther in the mnmh of June. Hol- 
wcll among them, llic licat of June was ierribh; and 
mutt morning when the doors ivcre tipcncd only iwenty-ihreo 
persons were found alive. 'Jliis is the acconnt of Hnlwell who 
wo-s one of the survivors. 

The Black Hole incident 

Tile tragedy of the Black Hole 2i.as been ailribuud to (he 
Nawali in mast of llie liistory hooks written by Anglo-Indian 
writers who have pointed the horrors of lliatdayin most lurid 
light. .Some modem writers who.se rcsearchns dc.srrvr to be 
respected a.ssert dial tile .story of the Blark Ifulc is a myth and 
that the Nawab had no knowledge of the cruelty tluu was shown 
to the prisoners by his olTiccrs. A full account of this episode 
will be given in an appendix (o (his eJiapter. 

Recapture of Calcutta 

When the ncw.s of the capture of Calcutta readied Madras, 
(he English were furious with indignation. It was decided to 
send an expedition to Bengal atonce under the command of 
Clive who had just returned from England and was to he assisted 
by a squadron under W'atson and Pocock. 

Ormc, the hiiiorian, writes that he urged upon the council 
the view that the recapture of Calcutta W'os a necessity and that 
a weak expedition will not only fail to re-establish Britisli 
prestige, it will also weaken Madras. An advance guard under 
Major Kilpatrick was sent and it reached Fulta at the end of 
July. Clive and Watson sailed on the 16th Ociobci' with a 
force of 900 European and 1,500 Indian soldiers and reached 
Calcutta after a long voyage in December. On the 2nd January 
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Calcxida was m:on.quci‘cd and an attack on Hugli a Tew days 
later was equally successful. Sirajudowiah brought his army 
to hght against Uic ^nglisii Imt he was defeated. On the 18tn 
Jnmia^ Cb'vn opraicd negotiations and sent a letter to the Nawab 
in which ho wrote; 

“We an* come to demand satisfaction for the injuries 
doiu: us by the Nnwali not to entreat Jiis favour 
and with u iorre whidi we think suHicient loWindicntc 
our i luim’*. 

On the 9th February an o/TcnHlvc and defensive alliance 
was concluded between the Nawab and the English. TJie Nawnb 
1 ‘c.srorcd iJie English to ilicir foiTncr position and granted them 
the privilege of coining money and fortifying their settlement 
andagrctd to have an English agem at Murshidabad. Their 
treaty has been regai'dcd ax neither honoiimblc nor sincere be* 
cause it did lint pmvidc compeiiHHlion for the sufTcrers of Black 
Hole or any guarantee for ilic fulfiliuem of tlw* Nawab*s pro¬ 
mises. 

Capture of Cbandernagar 

lliough a treaty wa.s made with flic Nawab, Clive found him¬ 
self m a diflicult position. Indeed, the chief reason why he con- 
cliidi'd litis treaty was the fear of ilic French. Delay might have 
been fatal for Sirajiidoiylali had unmistakable Frejich leanings 
and ivas likely tf» ally with theta in order to crush the English. 
Resides, he was not a little liampcrcdliy Watson who was a King’s 
nlficiT and liad contempt for the Company's servants. He under* 
stood nothing of civil matters and on occasions threatened to use 
force against Olive. Besides, the wide powers given liim by the 
Madms authoricie.s made him further obnoxious to the Council 
of Fort W. lliam and to men like HolwclI. He was called back 
to Madras but he refused to go, saying that it would be most 
unwise to leave Calcutta at sudi a critical moment. The fear of 
a French attack was well grounded. Bussy was in the Nortlicrn 
Sii'kars, within 100 miles from Calcutta and he was an ambitious 
and adroit soldier. To avert this danger, Clive and Watson 
turned ihcir attention to Chandernagar and with diiheulty 
obtained an ‘ambiguous’ letter from the Nawab purjioriing to 
grant them permission to advance upon the French scltlemcni. 
An assault was ordered both by land and water and Cbandcr- 
nagar was captured (Marcli 1957). The Nawab’s attitude wa.s 
atonce cliangcd by the victoiy and Clive began to receive from 
him as many as ten Icitci's a day. The Nuwab ivas influenced 
by one other consideration. .Ahmad Shuh Durrani, tlie Af^uui 
clucf, had sacked Delhi in January 1757 and it W'as mmoui'ed 
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tlut ]ie was intending to invade Bengal and for lliix reason, as 
some modern writers say, the Nawab felt inclined (o purchase 
English help by throwiitg the Frendj over.* 

The capture of Cliaademagar was a groat advantage to the 
English. It .sorioasly iinpaiveU the prestige of the rrcnch and 
deprived the Frtncli islands of Bourbon and Maiirititis of their 
supplies of groin from Bengal. It led ultiinutoly to the weaken* 
ingof tiK hVenrli llccts which might have olhenWxo enabiod 
Lully to iiiainiain his i>osilion iiv Sottih India. 

Conspiring to dethrone Siraj>ud*Dowlah 

The Nawab soon realised that Inr Itad inad(; a nuKtukr. in 
samlicing the FrcncJi. Clive also fell that war with the Nawab 
was only a question of lime and feared a possible jimciui'e be¬ 
tween him and the I'Vtmch. Tlic Naunb opened correspondence 
with Bussy .xskiiig him to come to his aid and this added to CJIive*s 
aiucicty. His return to Madras without making Calcutta safe 
was impossible and lltc position of the English would have been 
jeopardised. If lie luid declared war iipoii the Nawal>, he miglit 
have succeeded in defcailng his rickety troops but lie preferred 
another course. Hr r<*sorlrcl to intrigue in order to achieve hii 
end. He became reckless of his methods and *a har<l tllHhoncsiy 
entered into his eliaraclrr’.* He wrote to Orme thut he iiucndcu 
to employ ‘tricks, chicanny, intrigue and the Lord knows wliat 
in order to gain his object*. We are told: 

“Ethics disapiKiar fiom Jii.s conduct; we see him immenu d 
in a scheme of thing} wltich may well strike us, as it 
evidently struck him, at faiiULstirally unreal, a world 
of fancy wlicncc all moral disiinctions Imd vanislicd.”* 

Luckily for Clive, at this time a cemspirary w,as on foot al 
the Nawab’s court to dethrone him and to place Mir jafar, 
brother-in-law of Alivavdi Khan, on the Masnad. Tlic disloyal 
officers of the Naw-ab approat^ed Clive and laid bare their 
intentions to him. Clive readily listened to their overtures for he 
knew that without the destruction of the Nawabi there would be 
no safety for the English. Thus he had no qualms of conscience 
in joining in a plot designed to overthrow (he Nawab with whom 
he had recently signed a treaty of friendship. The Hindu Ranker 
Jagat Seth, whom Sirajudowlah had treated shabbily and threa- 

!. Thompson & Garrett, Fulfilment of British Rule in 
India, p. S8. 

2. Thompson and Garrett, p. 89 

3. Ibid. p. 89 
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tened with circumcision started negotiations wjiJi Clive througli 
a certain Sikh mcrcJiani called Amin Citand (Omi- Chand) ndio 
was utlcj'ly misa'upulous and selfish. There tvas mucli ilNfccl* 
ing against the Nawab. He had superseded his Dewan Rai 
Durlabh by a tow favourite and threatened Mir Jafut with ruin. 
His cruel and capricious beltaviour had niiciiatcd the court and 
the camp alike. The conspirators knew the difncuUics of the 
Nawub; they knew he %vas not going to receive any help from the 
iTcncli, and, Ihcrefui'i:, ih^ desired to uproot hu |>ower with the 
help of Clive. As Mr. Koberts says one false step led almost 
inevitably to oihcr.i. Amin Chand wJio acted as an agent in 
(heir uentrious intrigue tvanted a commission of 5 per cent, for 
liimsclf on tJic money to be found in the Nawab*s treasury and 
a sum of 20 laklis and threatened to divulge the wliolc plot in 
case his demand was not conceded. It was perhaps necessary to 
I^ay lire hush money because die plot was not ripe and so CUve 
resorted to the cxpcdiciiC)' of a doulile treaty with Mir Jafar. His 
argument was that in a situation of the kind in which diey were 
placed moral considerations must be set aside. Two agrcemeiUs 
were drawn up»one on white paper whicli was genuine and one 
on red paper which was fictitious. In the fictitious document 
was embodied tlie clause about paying commission to Amin 
Chajid. Jioth were to be signed by Clive, Watson and the Select 
Goniinittcc. Wuson rrfu.'tcd to sign and his signatures were 
forged by Clive. The ham agreement was shown to Arain Chand 
nnd he was satuficd. Olive hinuelf says: "It was sent to 
Admirul Watson, who objected to the signing of it; but to the best 
of his remembrance gave the gentleman who carried it leave to 
ftlgu liU name upon it. That hia Lordship never made any 
secret ofit; he thi^s it warrantable in such a ease, and would 
do it again a hunch ed times. He had no interested motive in 
doing it, and did it with a design of disappointing the expecta¬ 
tions of a rapacious man,”* 

Clive’s conduct was undoubtedly dishonourable and even 
the situation which the greed and selfishness of the parties had 
created afforded no justification for it. 

A treaty was made withMir Jafar. In the event of getting the 
Nawabship he promised to confirm all the privileges enjoyed by 
the English, to surrender all French fugitives and factories to 
make good all Engtlsli losses, to grant them permission, to fortify 
their factories at Dacca and Q/isimbaaar and to recognize Uieir 
supreme authority at Calcutta. He also promis^ to grant 
to the English Uic districts known as the 24 Parganas, to 
guarantee the Company a million sterling for the loss of Calcutta 


1. Evidence of Clive before the Parliamentary Committee. 
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unci tn pay . huir n million to (lie European nJiabitaiU.s. liy a 
rurlher ^tlpulaliou large hunm of nmney were to be paid to the 
oITtcers of tlic army and the navy and the uicinberj* of the Coun¬ 
cil. 'I'hus did the traitor Mil* Jafur sign his own humiliation luid 
disgrace and bccamn a willing imtrumcut in the hands of Clive 
and his fricjids for (he furthoruju'C of their plans. 

Battle of Plafisey June 23, 1747 

After Ihi.s treaty, Clive wrote u leiicr to the Njnrab sninniing 
up the company’s wrongs and cJiarging him will) the violal ton 
of the treaty of 9(h I'Vbnnu'y. A meiuion was also made of his 
tnirignc.H with llie brrnch. Willioiit w.iiting for an uaswrr, lie 
marched from Caleuitu at the head of 3,(KHI men ortvhoin AOU 
were Europeans.^ He crossed the iihugirathi and halted in a 
mungn-gntve at Elasscy. (Palasj), 23 miles soiiUt of MurshicUbtid 
where the Nawab was already encamped with an army of 30,000 
men. What made Clive anxious was Mir Jafar’s attitude for he 
was still wavering, and it was suspected that lie would stand 
aside and await the i.^sne of the battle. It wax impossible to 
withdraw and on die 23rd of Jinu: was fought tlic Itistorie Ihittlc 
of riMscy in whicli the Nawab’s troops were completely dcfi'at- 
cd. What else could be the result? A hirgc part of the Nawnh’s 
army was commaiuled by Mir Jafar who Iiad conspired to bring 
about his ovcrdirow. Tliis part remained inuclivu under their 
commander’s taxtructiom. He did not help the English either 
and only moved when the issue of die battle was no longer In 
doubt. Tile attack was launched by die Nawub’.s army in the 
morning to which the English suitably veplicil and in the after¬ 
noon the Nnwab's camp was scattered. The only lighting worth 
the name was done by a contingent inulcr Mir Madan and the 
forty or fifty brave Frenchmen who had come to the NowalEs 
help. There wai general i-out; the Nawab'aarmy dispersed and he 
himself fled from the field of battle. By 5 s’clock the ‘betrayed 
army’ was turned into a routed rabble. The EnglisJi losses 
amounted to 23 killed and 49 wounded. On the otiicrsidc the 
number of men killed and wounded was about 500. English 
historians have called the Battle of Plosscy a rout but what else 
could it be when die chief paymaster of the forces was acting the 
part of a traitor, unmoved either by loyalty to self or by the 
higher feeling of patriotism. 

From the military point of view die battle of Plassey was 
insignificant. It added nothing to the military reputation of 

1. Clive wrote : **The rains being daily increasing, and 
it is taking a great deal of lime to receive your answer, 
I therefore, find it nccessaiY to wait on you imme¬ 
diately”. 
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Cnivc wito had u smalJ army aiid wanted to make a uighi at lack. 
Tiic ordci’ vvaa given by another commander and it appeal's that 
the bjttie actually roiighl did not correspond wiJi any design 
formed by Clive. Sir Alfred i>yal] goes so Au' as to assert tiiat 
it can hardly be called a battle. Still Clive took his place iii the 
Irish Peerage w Baron Clive of Piasscy. 

TJicre.’iulLs of thr battle were dccwivc. Next day, Mir Jafur 
iv:uc saluted as Nawab and was cntlironcd at Mui'shidabad by his 
allies. The trcosuiy of the Nawab was rilled but it was found 
to contain not more than one and a lialf million sterling, although 
it was expected to yield much more. 'Hie Company obtained 
the Zamindari ofthc 24 Parganas yielding rants estimated at 
£ 1,50,000. Clive received ^2,34,000 and the other servants of the 
Company were handsomely rcwaidcd. Altogether, the Comi>aiiy 
and Its men irccivecl ilu'ce million sterling. Almost cvciyonc 
klutred in the loot. It Jias been rightly StoicT: 

<To eiiginecr a revolution has been revealed oa tlic most 

E ayin^ game in the world. A gold'lual unequalled since the 
yslcna that took hold of (he Spauiaids of Coiics and Pizarro's 
age filled the English mind. Bengal in particular was not to 
know peace again until it had been bled wliite.^ 

Amin CJiand was (old tliai he ivas to get nothing. Scratan (old 
Jiim in the langttagr. of Hindustan. ''Omi Cliand the red papn 
is a trick; you arc to have noiliing. Tliosc woi*ds overpowered 
iiim like a blast gfsuiphur; he sunk back fainting, and would have 
fallen to the ground, had not one of Ills attendants caught arms.*' 

55udi was tJic rapacity of the company's ofBccrs. Whai 
they found that (he Nasvab’s treasure was not sufHcicnt to dis- 
clmigc Ills debts, they asked him to surrender his guards and 
pay tile balance that was left by instalments. 

These justificatiom of thrir tmnsaction pul fonrard in Cam¬ 
bridge Hisioiy docs not cany conviaion. 

“Tlic sordid (raiuaccions detract fram the glory of Clive's 
acliicvemciits. But in this matter Clive and his companions 
were but following the example of Duplcix and Bussy and were 
only doing what their conicmporics generally did/’* 

2. ITiompson and CiaiTctl, pp. 91-92. 

1. Cambridge History of India, Vol. II, p. 151. 
Siraiudnwlah was not discovered till some days after his 
Might. He was tdeen to tiic neighbourhood ofRs^mahal and 
brought to Murihidabad late at night. If he had escaped into 
Bihar, Mir Jafar would have foimn it dfilicuh to coniinuu the 
Nawabi. 
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llic only redeeming feature in Clive’s cliaractcr is tlmt lie 
frankly confessed his crime and never disguised it. 

Sirajudowlah met with n cruel fate. Kc wa^ captured and 
put to death by Mirun, Mir Jafar’s son, witlunit liis falhcr’s 
knowledge. Hia IxKly was thrown on die back of an cieplumt 
and paraded ilirough the streets of Murshidabud. 

RefiectioDS on the Battle of Plassey 

Thu liattic nf Plasst.y which Juls hinm dcserilM'd as a rout 
by Aiigio'Tndinii writ*’!** wjw iiminly u*<ni by trciichory ;uul re- 
lleets little credit upon tluue who took part in it. Hut its result< 
were im]X}r(ant. It incirascd the prestige of tltu Kiiglinii und 
improved their \>osition in India by planting their foot llrniiy 
in u province wlucli was die ricliest in Hindustan. The jiopu- 
lar imagination was impressed by the victory of the English and 
altliough there was no occupation of Bengal by them, it is un¬ 
deniable that they acquired a great inducncc In the administra¬ 
tion. TJicy did not aim at territorial sovereignly a* yet, but 
tliey found it possible to maintain on the Masnad of Mursliidabad 
aNawabjwho was powerless to uproot tlicir factories. Tlicy 
secured real power and their resources multiplied to .sucli iui 
extent that they could liopc to defeat oil aitcmpM of Lally 
and liis colleagues to drive diem out of South India. TIic Pro¬ 
vince ofBcngai comprised in those days territories now included 
in the Provinces of Bengal and Bihar and Orriisa and the do¬ 
minant inllucncc which the BngUsli acquired in the Govern¬ 
ment opened great possibilities of extending tlicir {xiwcr norUi- 
w'cstwards. It was likely to be the means of pusiiing into the 
interior of the country and extending the .sphere of their audio* 
rity beyond the Ganges to die iiordcrsof Oudli. As Sir Alfred 
* Lyall rightly says, to advance into Bengal was to penetrate India 
by its soft and unprotected side.* Anyone who acquired it was 
bound to command the entire Gangctic Delta which has been 
the chief reservoir of strength to the successive dynasties that have 
held sway over the Indian Continent. 

Tlie battle benefited Clive immensely- It brought liim fame 
and riches. The receipt of the latter was defended by him in 
words that do little credit (o his intelligence or to his sense of 
public probity When eross-eaamined by a Select Parliamentary 
Committee Clive said: 

**Am I not rather dcsciving of praise for the modemtion 
which marked my proceedings! Consider die situation 
in which the victory at Plassey had placed me! A 
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great province was dependant on my pleasure; an 
opulent city lay at iny mercy; its riclicst bankers bid 
ugaiiut cacli other for my smiles; I walked tlirough 
vaults whidi were thrown open to me alone; piled on 
either hand withgold and Jewels! Mr. Chairmai^ at this 
iitumciU X stand aslimislicd at tny own tuoderaLionl^* 

‘Hiis exaggerated estinmte of his own imporltuicc is no 
clurcnce of his qucsiioiuiblc inctliods. Wliatcvcr the view tliat 
we might take of hu conduct, he was r<*gnrdcd by his contempo¬ 
raries ns n S'cat benefactor of his country, and posterity nas 
shown its gratefuljtcsj to him by rccogniaing him os the military 
founder of the British Empire in India. 

Mir Jaiar’s Government 

Mir Jufur whs a puppet in the hands of tlie Engfisli. They 
used liim as they liked for (heir own purposes. Since he had 
been clevnied to the Masn;ul by the English nnd the Hindu 
bankers he was despised by the nobles of his court. In a (it 
of unguarded generosity he bad made lavish promises of money 
to die Company's seivants who now pestered him with dicir 
extortionate demands. There svas little money in the trea-sury 
and the Nawal) was unable to meet hb iia))ilitics. He had to 
sell his jcwolx and assign districts to satisfy his greedy helpers. 
He had ho}>cd chat iiis presents to Clive and other officers of the 
Company would lead Uicm to i*clax their demands on its behalf 
but lie was soon duillusioned when they insisted on a full pay¬ 
ment of the sum that he promised. Differences soon arose 
between die Englidi and the Nawab. Tlic latter wanted to get 
nd of some of his leading officials like Rai Dudabh, the Dewan 
and Raja Rum Narayan, the Deputy Governor of Bihar, both of 
wliom were well disp^ed towards the English. He displayed much 
harshness inliis dcajiitgi with die Hintlu Zamindars who broke 
out into rebellion which was suppressed with difficulty. Good 
government departed from Bengal. The English officers began to 
cai'c more for their personal inici'csts than for the welfare of the 
people. Tlicy also abused the trade privili^cs with the result that 
everywhere ihci’c was anarchy and confusion. 

Clive ivas fully aware of the Nawub’s weakness and skillfully 
utilised his opportunity to advance the English interests. He 
acted as the mediator between the Nawab and hit officials and 
protected the latter against the former's higUliandcdness. He 
took up the cause of those who were want onlv oppressed and 
by constant intcrfcfcncc acquired a gi*eat inlmcncc over the 
Nawab. Nothing could be done without liis eonsent and under 
die stress of this pressure Mir Jafar lost all power of initiative 
7 
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and mdq>cndcncc. The auonaly of CIlive’s position was seen by 
the Company ^\’ltcn they appointed him in the uiidcUc of 1758 
Governor of Fort William. He was now nuich stronger titan 
before, and his new status cnnblcd Jiim cncctivciy to exert his 
influence on the Navvab who was suspected of carrying on secret 
correspondence wtUi thcFreiicii. 

Prince Ali Gauhar's invasion 

In February 1759 Prince Ali Gatihar belter known by his 
title of Shall Alatn invaded Bengal with tJic help of .Slinjii- 
udowiah, the Nawab Vixicr of Oudh. The osleioihlc rciisoii 
given out ]>y Uic prince for this move was that he hud Iiceit 
given iliosc provinces by the Fmperor Jiimsclf. He attacked 
Patna with a large army and a number of discontented nci'soivs 
among the Zamindars joined him. Raja Ram Narayan bravely 
defended himself and drove die prince back. Later British 
rc-inforccmcnts came from Bengah the prince had to turn back 
and the Zamindars were reduced to submission. 

Clive gets a Jagir 

dive had received the title ofOmarali from the Mughal 
Emperor, through the help of Mir Jafar. But unlike others 
who enjoyed a simitar title, he had no Jagir. A Mughal noble 
without a Jagir was an incongruity which, Clive thought) must 
be t'emoved. Tlic hint was taken by Mir Jafar aionce and he 
granted him a Jagir partly out of fear and partly out of gratC' 
fulness for his scivicc In driving away tlic Mughal Prince. 'Hie 
Jagir consisted of the quit-rent of the 24 Parganus whiuli the 
Nawab had reserved for Itimsclr. This wa^ now to be paid to 
Clive and amounted to £ 30,000 a year. By accepting the Jagir 
Clive became atonce the servant and landloixl of die Company, 
a position which even the Dircctoi's regarded as ‘legal hut 
highly improper’. 'Ihc company disapproved of the step and 
expressed the view that he ought not to have accepted the Jagir 
particularly when he knew that the Nawab was in a state of 
bankruptcy. 

Tliere is no doubt that it was Clive who reduced the Nawab’s 
authority to a sliadow and dealt a sei'ious blow to the cause of 
good govei*nment in Bengal. A modern writer comments on 
Clive’s conduct thus: 

''Clive, therefore, by cripplii^ the resources of Mir Jafar 
at the beginning of his administration, cannot be 
exonerated from some sltarr of the blame for die 
notorious misgovernment in Bengal tliat followed. 
Full allowances must be made on the score of die 
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low public iiiurality current at ilic time in all 
matters; of finance. It was the rule aiid not the cxccp« 
linn (ar sratcstnrn in the cighccauh ceniiu'y to make 
large personal profits out of their ofneial isositions.*’^ 

Clive and tlie Dutch 

Mil* Jafui' hod bccuim: Na>vab tridi the Jicl]) of ilu: CnglUli 
but he txisuulecl (heir cnnslaut iiUurfcn'uuR. He wanted to altakc 
ntr their ttiiriage aud riuered inP) cum'tpnndeucc with tiic Dutch 
ut ChinsuraU und ii<<kcd ri>r theii’ help. Besides, tlicDutdi tun Jmd 
all this time looked widi envious eyes upon the progicss of the 
English, and their trade iiucrcststuo hadsnffered to a laigc extent 
at ihc hands of Clive. Tlwy wrote to Batavia for help and a Blxi 
of several .diip.H u'a\ sent. Since the two nations were at peace in 
Europe, (licy could not fight in India but Clive 'took llic law 
into his own hands' and attacked and defeated the Dutdi wiiJi 
the help of Fordc in November 17.59. TIic Dutch acknowledged 
thcnnsclvcs to be the aggressors and agreed to make good the 
English losses. From this time the Dutch confined tliemsclvcs 
to trade and did not meddle in politics, Clive's ilbhcalih com- 
pelled him to leave for Etigland in Fcbruaiy 1760. 

Clive’s achievements 

Clive hud fought a great revolution in Bengal. He liad 
virltiaKy turned the English from a body of merchants into the 
Ix>«ic*»oni of political power, lltc Nawab was a mere tool in their 
liauds; the French and the Diitdi hod dicir political ambitions 
frn.s(rutcd and their strength cortsidcrably redured. Tlic finan* 
cial resources of the English Company had increased beyond all 
•expectation. Their uosition in Bengal Iiclped tlicm to iiuuiUain 
their power agaiiut iheir European rivals in the Deccan. 

Alt this was cite work of Clive. By his warlike skill, diplo' 
macy and stair craft he had succeeded botlt inBcngal and the Dec- 
can in revolutionishig the Company’s position. On ills capacity 
for finesse, hU cranbu‘a.s, his greed and liis ready and unabashed 
I'csort to questionable methods it is no longer necessary to dwell. 
Enough has been said about them. ITicix i.s little doubt tliat 
he lacked ti\c higher qualities of siatesmaaship but uo one can 
deny his claim to be called the founder of British dominion in 
India. 


1. Roberts, Hisloiyol* British India, p. 147. 
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Misgovemmeal 

After Clive's departure nit Uic forces of disorder l>ogutk to 
work in Bengal and thus followed an era of corrupLioit mul 
misgovemmcni wholly discreditable to Lite English. The Com¬ 
pany's affaii's were managed by incapable and inexperienced 
men who made confusion worse confounded. Its position was 
anomalous to a degree; it was dejaclc master of ^ngal but It 
shrank from acting as ruler ds jun. Its oiheers enjoyed favour 
without responsibility and the evils of divided aiitliortty soon led 
to frightful misgovci'nmcnt. Both the Company and the Nawah 
were in need of money. TIic former had to satisfy their masters 
at home by .^ending money; the latter was much troubled by die 
fkinands of his troops, and needed funds to raise an army to 
repel the tlircatencd MaraOia invasion. Tlie Compaj\y*8 servants 
of ail classes tried to monopolise the interior trade of the three 
provinces. By combining politics with trade they created much 
confusion. Sir Alfcrcd Lyall rightly observes.^ 

*'By investing themselves with political lUtnlnitcs without 
discarding their commercial characta', tltcy produced 
on almsot unprecedented conjunction which engendered 
intolerable abuse and confusion in Bengal". 

Holweli wlio .succeeded Clive was unable to cltcck the mal¬ 
practices of the Company’s ofBccrt. The chief desire of the 
Governor as well as of hia colleagues was to grasp all they could 
and Uo use Mir Jafar as a i^ldcn sack into which they could dip 
their hands at pleasure'. Tlicir salaries being low, ^cy tried to 
take out their income by taking perquisites and battas in one form 
or another and the Directors connived at their wrongs. Some of 
the blame for the disorder that became rife in Bengal must rest 
upon tlie people in London whose greed blinded them as to the 
real condition of India. 


1. Rise of the Britisl) Dominion, p. 143« 
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Holwcll was succeeded after a few months by Vansittart wJio 
was a wcll*meaning man but whose seme of fairness was 'ham¬ 
strung by weakness’. TIk Company had no moncyi the Direct- 
loni wlio had an exaggerated notion of the wealth of Bengal asked 
their agents to Jiclp the Presidency of Madras and Bombay. 
Tilt* Nawab was weak and helpless and his authority was paraly¬ 
sed by the rapacity of the Company’s servants. His treasury was 
empty; his revenue Iiad declined; his liabilities Jiad increased to 
a considerable extent. He was further troubled by foreign com- 
pUcatiojis. Another invasion of Slmh Alara was repulsed by 
a British force stationed in Bihar but the commander complain¬ 
ed tliat Mir Jafar and hi* son did not fully co-operate with 
him. Mir Jafar was old and incompetent, unable to act with 
firmness and vigour. Ilis son having been killed by a stroke of 
lightning, an intrigue was set on foot to make Iiis son-in-law Mir 
Kasim Nawali of Bengal and it was supix>rlcd by Holwcll and 
othciis. The Bengal Council compelled the Nawab to abdicate 
and placed on the Masnad Mir Qasim in Kis stead. Some mem¬ 
bers protested against this action on the ground tliat Mir Jafar 
v^ras a friend of the English and they were l)ound to protect his 
Jutcrcsls. But Holwcll and Vatuiitarl liad already planned a 
second revolution and (hey succeeded in accomplishing it. 

Treaty with Mir Q,astm, September 27, 1760 

A treaty was made with Mir Qosim by which firm friendship 
wan to be established benveen him and the English, and European 
soldim and Tclangas* wctc to assist the Nawab iii the manage¬ 
ment of his afifairs. The Nawab assigned to the Company the 
Zamindari riglus of revenue of Buidwan, and Midn^ur, and 
Chittagong and Smtads were granted for (he purpose.* Tlic Com¬ 
pany ^vas to receive the profits accruing from these lands and was 
no longer to depend upon the Nawab’s uncertain promises. It 
was further pi*ovidcd that the tenants of die Sarkar (Government) 
shall not settle in the lairds of the English and pia vtrsa. Mir 
Qasim also agreed to pay the debts of his predecessors. 

The gains made by the Company’s servants were enormous. 
The members of the Council received for themselves £ 2,00,000 

1. Tclangas were soldiers front Madras. 

2. These new provinces must not be confused with the 24 Par- 
ganas already ceded In 1757; the latter were directly admin¬ 
istered by the Company, which paid a fixed sum annually 
as compensation for land revenue; the new provinces were 
not directly adnunUtcred, but their Zamindars or revenue 
collectors paid the revame to the Company. 
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and Vtuwitiari Uic Governor, whose slanclavd of public mora¬ 
lity was higher than that uCotlicr.s, t'cccivcd ^ i)0,OUO, a consider- 
able addition to the nIIow.ince of/* i 8,000 a year which he w.xh 
gelling from the Company. 

A mere cluxiigc ofNawabs was no solution of the problem 
which confronted Bengal. Nothing was done to remove the 
cauit» fif conflict between the Company and the Nawub. 'llicir 
iutcre-sts were Ixmad to clash and lead to (rniil>le in future. I'his 
did not matter niucli to the ntithorsof tlir nt-u' revolution V'lin 
seem to have take.ii good cure to fix their sluwrs brfoti'huud. 

Mir Q,asim strengthens himself 

Hastings looked upon him as *ft man of titidcrslmuling', of 
lut uncommon talent for business, nnd greni uppUcation and 
pencvcrancc, joined to a ihriftincas which how little so ever 
It might ennoble Ins own character was n quality most (»scn- 
tlolly necessary in a man wlio had to restore an impnverwhed 
state, and clear off debts which had l)ccn accumulating for thrt'c 
years before. He u'as anxious to csiablisli order in Bengal nnd 
remove the abuses from the Government. One of hh earliest 
acts was lo remove Rnm Narayan, the Governor of Patna, whom 
Clive had rrlaintd in spite of the repeated requests of Mir Jafav 
to maintain the balance of power. Ram Narayan’s chief fault 
was that he did not pay the revenue to the Nawab and was 
guilty of insulKii'dinalion. Knowing the Nawab’s intcniions, 
nr. wen over Sir Kyre Cootc, ihc victor of Wandiwash .and with 
his help defied thcNatvab’s authority. TJic Nawub reponed 
the matter to Vansi'ltiirt and (he Inner disapproved of CtmiicN 
intciTcrcncc in the Nawab’s afTairs and rccallcu liiin from Jlchiir. 
Mir Q^'tsim nvos now IcR free to deal with Ram Narayun. His 
accounts were examined and when llicy were found uiisitln- 
factory, hi.i property confi.scutcd and ho was taken in custody. 
His offer to pay all tlic arrears was rejected by the Nawab. 
Tile punixiimciu meted out to the victim of Mir Qasim’s vindic¬ 
tive fuiy was mucli too severe and no words arc too .strong lo 
condemn the tveakness of the Governor who I>ctrnycd a man 
whom the English had repeatedly pledged to protect. 

Mir Qasim then turned to internal order. He Uicd to put 
dosvn the Bhojpuri Zamindnrs who created disturbance in the 
country and some of whom committed dacoity without fear of 
punishment. Several forts belonging to these Zamindars were 
taken and they were chased out of their districts. The property 
of those who fled away was confiscated and tahstidars were 
appointed in the various parganas to look after the administra¬ 
tion. The Nntrab adopted a ruthlrs:: policy in punixliing all those 
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who resisted his authority and sided the i-ebels. Hundreds of 
spies \\'crc employed to trace out the cuipnts many of whom 
were sentenced to death after 'mock trials*. He organized 
his troops alito and employed foreigu soldiers of whom ten arc 
worthy of meJition. One was Grenory, an Armenian and Samru, 
n German adventurer who was responsible fw many shady ti*an- 
sartions. 

'Ihus by a policy of terror, the Nnwab 2md fully established 
his authority. 'Ihc auiliorof tin: Salr-ubMutokliarin writes: 

‘''I'lirre was iio man in Jiis court, ho\vcver considerable, 
who dares speak a ^vrong word, or wlto, lives near 
oi‘ far, could sleep in his bed easy and in peace of 
mind.” 

Tlic frontiers were not neglected. He impeded the famous 
forts personally and appointed his own otTiccrs lo look after 
them. Samru was posted at Buxar tvtili a large force wiili wliiclt 
he made short work of six hundred Bhojp\iria robbers, an act 
whicli Afit:n%ardi cnemuagod him to perpetrate the massacre of 
P.-itna. 

Bcliar was now fully in the grip of Mir Q/uim. Xde had 
put down the elements of l.\wU-ssncss and sltowcd » wonderful 
energy in settling the administration. He transferred the 
<‘«pitol from Murshidabad lo Monghyr, away from British 
iiillucncc. It was clear that he ^va5 determined to net like a 
strong man, come what might. A collision with tlic English 
was only a question of time. 

The Nawab*8 quarrel with the Eoglisb 

Tlierp were many points of dispute between the Nawab and 
the Rngiisli and they assumed a serious shape when Ellis was 
placed in charge of the factory at Patna. Hastings promised 
to support tlie Naw.ab against Ellis but tills personal quarrel 
was not so important as the largei' question of the regulation 
of the inland trade. Tlic Nawab wanted to put the latter on a 
satisfactory basis. Under the of Farrukh Siycr, the 

Company had been permitted to carry on Its export trade free 
of duty. After 1756 its sen'ants claimed the privilq^e on their 
private trade which they carried on in the province. They 
wanted to trade freely in such articles as salt, betel and tobacco. 
.After the Battle ofPlassey. there was no clause about such 
exemption in the treaty but a Sanad was granted by Mir Jafar 
allowing the English to engage themselves in trade of any kind. 
Surely this did not mean exemption from transit duties on 
inland trade. The I'csuli was that the Naivab found himself 
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between two fires. On the one hand the Company demanded 
heavy sums frnnn him whidi lie could not afiTord to pay, on tJie 
other Cninpany’x servants by cUimit^ an unauthorised exemp¬ 
tion created confusion, defrauded him of his revenue and did 
incalculable injury to his .subjects. Tlic Indiau agents (guma- 
shtas) of the English traders used the Company's liaslah 
(permits) fraudulently to escape from transit duties and did a 
considerable hnrni to the Indian incrclmiits and tyttts, Soinc- 
tinics only English Hags were used to show tluit the gfauU he- 
longKul to the Clnmpany’i MirvanU. The d/islah >vere openly 
bought and sold hy Jmltiui lucrcliaiits which incani (hr right 
buying and selling the right of Pitc inulc in (hr imine of the 
Company's scivants. HtLstings who was a mcniber of the Cmincil, 
wasnghtin saying that the privilq^ex elniined by ihr Company 
and allowed by the Govermnent, wm* origiiudly deKigncd by 
both for goods brought into the country or puirliascd in it for 
exportation and that the {)os.session of [x>wcr could not create 
n right which had never been conceded. Surely as bomc 
modem writers say no Indian ruler would, or could have 
granted foreigner* love to wreck his whole system by a mono¬ 
poly of duty-free trade along every road and river of his kingdom. 
Tliai tlic evil was serious is dear from whut Hastings wrote to 
Vansittart: 

“Were I to suppose myself in the place of the Nawab I 
should not be ^ a loss in what manner to protect my 
own subjects or servants from insults; but whilst the 
principle prevaiLs, ilmt no point (however little bene¬ 
ficial 10 ourselves) is to be given up to the Nawab, 
and tliat to authority of our own, I should hardly 
vcntiue to propose to any other brsidcji yonmclf to 
restrain .the power of our Gofnaslaj to tlic immediate 
concerns of the Company, to which we ourselves arc 
limited hy the and our treaty with the 

NaAvab."^ 

Mir Qasim complained of these mAtters to the Council at 
Calcutta but the only persons who supported him were Vansittart 
and Hastings and they were outvoted. 'Hie majority of the 
Council defended their action on these grounds. 

Firstly, that tlicy had received these privileges fi-om tlic 
Emperor in 1717 and cited the firman as their authority; second¬ 
ly, that (he treaties with Sirajudowlah and Mir Jafar had rati¬ 
fied these privileges, thirdly, that they hud enjoyed the privileges 
for four years. 


1. Glcig** Life of Hastings I, p. 107. 
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These flimsy grounds did not satisfy the NaNv^b and the 
confusion continued to increase. His officers obstructed die trade 
of the English, and the agents of the lattci* denied the Nawab’x 
authority and robbed liis subjects. When Vansittart tried to 
contparethu differences in an amicable manner^ Ids motive ivas 
impugned and he was charged with the betrayal of English 
interrsts. The greed t)f the memhers of ilic Cuuncil overbore 
their bitter judg/nmt and they decided in future u duly of2 
percent, should lx: levied against the silk trade and that die 
Nawab should have no irontrol over the English agents, lids 
was clearly a higliliandcd act and drove the Nnwab into despair 
and they turned a deaf car to the Nawab's protest. Having 
failed to get justice at the hands of the Council in great wrath 
the Nawai) abolished all duties whatsoever. This\va3 rt^rded 
as highly detrimental to the Company’s interests and it was 
ugreed tliat he as Sul>uJvdar of Bcivgal liad no right to take such 
a step without the permission from the .Mughal Emperor. The 
Council cliargcd the Nawab with biTticli of treaty nnd threatened 
liim with war. In the meantime Ellis, who was a man of hasty 
and violent temper, attacked the city of Patna and cuptui'cd it 
(June 17GI1). But the Naivtib's forces soon dislodged the Eiigli.th, 
recovered the town nnd made 200 European prisoners. 

What were Mir Q.asim’s real intentions ? From the begin¬ 
ning lie liad longed to fris: himself from the control of tlie English 
and was nor .satisfied with die position in whicli i!ic Govemment 
of Bengal had been placed by lus father-in-law. Tlic question of 
inland trade hastened the liour of rccknmng. Arguments and 
protiMs had availed naught and he felt tliat a war alone could 
indicate liis power and position. He began to organize his 
resources for the coming struggle. He practised severo economy 
ill liLs house-hold, abolished .superfluous posts and dismissed every 
English ofllcrr in Im scmcc. He collected an army of his own 
and opaicd conncciioiu with the Nawab Vizir of Oudh. He 
increased hi* ammunitioa, cast new guns and prepared for 
war. 

Tlic Council on coming to know of these developments dec¬ 
lared hostilities against him and deposed him from tlic Nawab- 
ship and proclaimed Mir Jafar again Nawab in his stead.^ 
Mir Q^im had at his command an army of 20,000 men and 
justiftably felt eager to try conclusions with the English. He 

1. Mir Jafar was again saddled with heavy liabilities. He 
promised to pay to the Company £3,060, to members of 
Council £5,30,000 and to the army and the navy 
£2,50,000. He was in a slate of dccpjdistrcss and anxiety 
and waited for Clive hut died licforc his airival. 
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captured Qasjiii Bazar but soon after llic British troops marclicd 
from Calcutta ajul in two battles at Coheria and Udayanala 
overpov^red the Nawiib’s army. In desiwir he put to death his 
Armenian CV>mmandcr*in-C:hicf CJourgin KJxan and ordered all 
the European prisoners in Patna to be massacred hy Samru, an 
infamous soldier in liix service. 

Mir Qiwiin who xvas now a rein;! ugaiast ilie Ooverument of 
Jlengnl was in a difncuh po5iti«iii. His ciiicl trcatnienl Imd 
iilicnaicd fmni him Iiis hading nflirri-ji. He had confisruted tlicir 
imtperty and iJiniwn ihnn into prison on the slightrst pretexts. 

Duritig three years many people had snll'eml .seriously m 
his hands Ruin Nnrayau. KiOl>HHahh:i uiid some oiliers weir 
drowned into llic (hinges witli bags of .S44nd lietlto ilicir luteks and 
the Seths were e-xecuie<l by Samru. llic Naival) had made him- 
self ihonjughly inipopnlar; there was no sympathy for him any- 
wluuT, His only support was the innii»miry army ntul when thw 
was dispensed with his ruin became inevitable. 

In despair Mir Q/isim lied to Oadh (o seek the help of the 
Nftwxib Vizier. The latter welcomed the fugitive for .sclflsli 
reasons mwl promised support. Tlie combined forces of Shall 
Alam, Shujnudowloli and Mir Q^vim had ndvaneed upon Ptitnu 
which was occupied by llic English. They pushed into Ileliar 
and fought several indecisive engagement. There was a mutiny 
in the Ihitidi army which was quickly suppressed by Major 
Munro who brouglit the deserters to l>ook and inflicted a crushing 
defeat upon the enemy at Ihixar (October 1764). Tills was the 
biggest battle the Englisli luul fought so far. They lost 847 men 
while the entriny bad 2»(K)0 killed and ihoiixaiuh drowncel in the 
liver. The Nawab VizierVs territory was invaded next and the 
British troops met with no resistance. Allahabad and Chunar 
easily fell into tlicir hands. 

I’Jic Vizier had badly treated Mir Q/ulin. He was more 
anxious to get his wealth tlum to save him finm the English. It 
Is said he was tortured by the Vizier's orders and made to sit in 
a kettle full of boiling water and prcssed to disgoigc his 
jewels and treasurc.* Mir Qasim was said to have exclaimed in 
anguish ‘what does the Nawnb Vizier want from me. now. 
He has seized whatever I powessed. If his object Is to kill me, 

I am ready in tlic name of (Jod Ifhc likes to spire my life, he 
may, so that I may go whcixwcr 1 like.' 

Just before the battle, he was allowed to go. It is said the 
Nawab escaped on a lame elephant planning coalition against 
the Englidi which never came into being. 


1. Imad-iLS-Saudat. p. 93. 
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Rtsuil ef (hi ballU of Bu.\ar. 'flic Battle of fiuxar is in a wAy 
more important llianthc Battle of Plasscy. The Company ceasi'd 
to lit: u men: trading b<idy and became |]u: most (briiiidahle 
coniinorciai republic known in (he world since the demolition of 
Carthage.^ It was a battle whiclt was fougi)i on l)ot!t sides 
with energy and \ngonr and decidrrd important itsiics. It was 
nor merely the Nawnb of Bcng:tl but the Kinperor and bis 
Vi/.icr wlio were beaten, 'llicir prvaligr received a severe blow 
and the roiinlry was iiiipriMecl by the sii|KTirii'i(y of tlie llritidi 
nniu. Sir Alfrid Lyall ><unis up the results of the liaiile in these 
M'orebi*: 

^‘'I'he sticcest of the Knglislt brnuglit the Emperor info their 
camp, intimidated tJ»c Viairr, carried the armed force* 
of the CSoinp;\uy across tl»c Ganges to Bc.nai'es and 
Aliahnbaci and acquired for them a new, advano 
ed am) commanding position in relation to the prin¬ 
cipalities Jiorth-west of llrngal. with whom now they 
found themselves for the first lime in contact. By 
this ^va^ the English were lirought nut upon n s. cne 
of fresh operations that gre^v rapidly wider.’* 

By tills time norlJicrn India had pA.<utcd through great chan¬ 
ges. The Afghans liad engaged the Marailias in Battle at 
Pauipnt in 1761 nnd romplcicly defeat i:d tlicni. While the 
Argiinn guns thundered at the historic field ofPanipat, thcEngUsh 
tvcri: rapidly advancing towards political supremacy in Bengal 
and the Battle of Ihtxar niijurd lUrm to a pasition which they had 
not iKis-iesscd Ijclbn:. 

Mir Jafar died in I'cbmaiy 176r) and the Bengal Council 
raised to tin* Mnsnad hU second son tvhuwas a mere puppet in tlie 
luinds of the Conqmny. The real )>o\vcr wa* vested in llic 
Na>vab‘s Nnib (Deputy) Muhammad Kaaa Klian who sras Hpjxiiu- 
tcfl at tJir suggestion of the English. The Cornpany wruiic a 
nuniber ormnccuinni rmin the new Nawah and received valu¬ 
able prc.scnt.s from him as tliey had done before, ntc Govci*nor 
and his co!)c,igue* alone received l,39,3.'i7. Tiicit; was gene¬ 
ral corruption and the O-mpany’s scivants, higii and low were 
all bcjii u]>on making their fortunes. 

Clive returns Co India, May 1765 

It was at this time that Clive nMurned to India as Governor 
of Bengal for the second time. Hii wettlih which lie had earned 
from India Imd enabled him to obtain an IrlsJt Peerage and a 


1. Charles Caraccioli, Life of dlivc I, P- 1B6. 

2. Rise of British Dominion in India, pp-Hy-'lB. 
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seal in Parliament. He had acquired some inHucnce at the 
India House also but tiic Directors were not in agreement wiihhU 
views, When the news of the corruption atid disorder in Bengal 
reached England, Clive was asked to go out to India in order to 
set matters rigJii. His cxi>cricucc of Indian affain and his 
distinguisJied services cniitkd him to lx: rntnislcd with such an 
important task, He was appointed Governor and the duties of 
the head of (he British army were also assigned In him. His 
Jfl 4 ?irwiu» allowed to him for ten years or till his tlcath, if he 
died before the expiry of that period. He was to work with a 
Council l>tit if this was iu)l possible, lie was atilliorisrd t<i forin 
a Select 0)uunittec o\' four with liitnscif as Prestdem tit (liscuss 
and decide the matters (hat came up before the Govcriuiicnt. 

On comii^ to India Olive found tliat in their external rein- 
lions the Contpatiy had been successful in humbling the Muglml 
Emperor os well as the Nau‘al> Vizier ofOudli. I'hcy had l>nlh 
been defeated in battle and made to feel the superiority of Britjsli 
arms. But the iniciml olTairs of tlic Company were in a deplo¬ 
rable condition. Much has been said about the greed and cor¬ 
ruption of the servants of the Company. They luid violated not 
merely the rules and rcguiatioiu laid down by their mastci*s but 
nil canons of decency whiclt govern the conduct of men in a civi¬ 
lized state. They had made and re-made Nnwabs in Bcn^l and 
at the rime of each succession they had heartily mulcted their 
protege. Iheir pnUcy of war liad brought them some advantage 
but it Imd also increased Uiclr risks and responsibilities. It was 
clearly duapproved by the Directors who were more anxiotis for 
trade than for polittcd power. TJilngs were in such a deplor¬ 
able state when Clive assumed the govcniorship of Bengal. VVluii 
was needed was a clear definition of the Company’s policy aud 
drastic reform. 

CLIVE’S SECOND GOVERNORSHIB OI- BENG.AL 

The New Nawab 

Mirjafar had died in February last and the Council had 
recognized his son Nujibudowlah as his successor, on ilic condi¬ 
tion that he will agree to have a representative of tlic Company 
to look after the administmtion. Obvioii.dy the intention w«ts to 
reduce the Nawab’s authority to a nullity. Nand Kumar was 
removed and Muhammad ^za KItan was appointed Naib 
as (he Company’s nominee to canyon the government. The 
usual gifts were exacted by (he members of the Council wlu> 
eared nothing for the instructions which had been issued fi’om 
time to time by the Court of Directors. 
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Foreign relations of the Company 

On his arrival in India Clive foiuid that thnMughal Emperor 
Shah Alam and die Nawab Vizier of Oudli w-crc suppliants for 
the favour of the Company. They Iiad been defeated in battle 
rcecnily and tJicir prestige had received a severe blow. The whole 
ofOudh was well within the grasp of die Company but Clive 
decided to coiirmc them to Bengal, BeJiaraiid Orissa. Me shrank 
from assuming die direct contml of Oudli whicli die English could 
have taken by right of conquest but Clive derided to i*cin.statc 
the Nawab Vizier in his kingdom and restored his tci ritopics to 
Iiim on die ground that it tvas not sound i>olicy to increase Uic 
territories under the toilc of the Company. Consequently he 
went to AUaliaiiad and entci'cd into a treaty widi die Nawab 
Viztci* and die Emperor lu August 1765. By Uus treaty an 
offensive and dufciuive alliance w'as concluded with tlic Nawab 
and the Englhli agreed to supply him with troops on payment of 
money whenever he felt tlic need for them. The Nawab was to 
pay a war indemnity of 50 laklis of rupees to the Company and 
lie was to make over the districts of Kara and Allahabad to the 
Emperor. The 2^mmdari of Benares was guaranteed to die rid> 
ing family but the Raja was to be a feudatory of Otidh. The 
Nawab was further asked to pi*oaiisc that he would give no 
trouble to Mir Qrisim and Sninru. 

Clive entered Into a ircacy with the Emperor aIho. The 
latter was u fugitive and pos.sesscd tuithiitg more than his title. 
As ha.s been said before, the dLstricts of Allahab«id and Kara 
were given to iiim and he WAS guai'antccd a peruiou of26 lakhs 
a year by the Company, from the revenue of Bengal, Bchar ai\d 
Orissa. In return the Emperor granted to the Company the 
Dewani of Bengal, i. c. the right of collcclhig the revenue. 

''rile acquisition of the Dewani by the English made a great 
change in their status. The Dewan’s fimction was to collect the 
revenue and to exercise a certain amount of civil jurisdiction 
which iiTiplied responsibility for good government. But Clive 
was not ready for such a step and, cherefore, the direct collection 
of the revenues and the civil Jurisdiction were entrusted to two 
Indian ofBceri Muhammad Raza Khan for Bengal and Raia Shltab 
Rai for Bchar both acting as Naib Dewam. Their headquarters 
were at Murshidabad and Patna respectively. While the bewani 
was thus assigned the .Afizemat, i. e., the control of military and 
crimmal justice was left in (he fiands of the Nawab, who was to 
be given a fixed sura for carrying out iJicsc duties. The real 
military authority was in the hau^ of the Company and even in 
the matter of administration the Nawab ivas powerless. The 
Oonipaiiy possessed the power of the sword && well as tlic purse. 
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As the Mawab was a minor, a JV/tiA Nmim or fU-piuy was al.so 
up])omtcd to assist liim and he was to be a nominee of tint Coin- 
pany. His position W'as dubious; he was to work witli the Nawah 
but he was ap]X)imrd by the Oompany and tvas r(:s]x>nsihlu to it. 
’Ilir nflicc held by Muhuinniad Raz.i idtati uittil 1772. 

Tile Di’wani marks the beginning of rite territorial sovurcigtuy 
ofthc Englidi. Clive saw clearly that the time had come wiicn 
this idi-a of ruling withniti respuiiMbilily must be tlUeai-d<^. He 
wr«itc rt'oui Madras, ‘we must l>ecimie Nubol» in fuel, if not in 
name, itcrluips totally so, without disguise’. 'Htc Company’s 
servants trttnt to collect tint ruvi'inic and the Nawiib was i<* Im; 
])aid .’>'1 laklu of riipetn a year. ’llmt. Olive gave (hi- Comjmny 
a stable nr Irgilimate position. So fm* llie Kuglish had aeied only 
as inlriKua*s and wirivpnllcni; now they liad to take eharge ol* 
(he niachini:ry of gov'eriunait and it was their duly to .<teo tlmt 
lilts rcsixmsilrility was properly carried out. The Empra-or was ii 
puppet hut luH name still carried iimclt prestige tvith it. ‘i'he 
Indian princt-Ji still Iiowcd to his auiliority and sought his firmn 
to confirm their title and \>ositiou. The Europeans in llcngal 
could not easily cliallcngc the position of a foiTigticr conlirmed 
l^y an imperial Jiman. 

It h impo.<tsihlc to questiou the wisdojii ol’ Clivc’ft arrungc> 
ments. He put a limit to the ambitions of the Company and 
drBncd its policy in clear terms. He .said : 

"My resolution, however, was and my Iwpcs will lie, to coji* 
fine our as^iifajicr, our coiuiucst and our posscs-sioas 
to Ecngal, llrJtar and Oriisa. Togofut ilur is in my 
opiaiona Kcheme so extravagantly ambitious unit absurd, 
inac lu) Governor and Council in tJicir senses can adopt 
it, unless the wliolc system of the Cnmpany’i interest 
be first entirely new and rcmodelliKl.'’ 

It was for this reason llui he disapproved of conquc.Hi and 
strengthened Oudh as a friendly State l^twecn Uengal and Hin¬ 
dustan proper. There were some comcniporary critics wlio pointed 
out the futility of coming to terms with a titular sova'cignand ad- 
N'ised a move towards Delhi, but such a step \could liavc aroused 
the jealousy of the Indian powers, the Mavaihas, Mmlinis and 
Rajputs. A European writer observed ml770lliai there was in 
India die possibility of immense regions being reduced by a hand¬ 
ful of rr^lar troops and tliat iJic troop.s in the Company’s .service 
were suificiciu not only to conquer all India but, widi proper 
policy, to maintain it for ages as an appendage to tlic Eritisli 
Crown. Clive’s view was differem and Uicrcforc he refrained 
from the Delhi move which was likely to prove dangerous. His 
action pmduced the followitig results ; 
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The Ocvvaiu formally recognized tlic £nglb>h position in 
Bengal, although it did not clearly define it. I'hc adiniimtraiioii 
was conducted by Indians under the Company's control and tliis 
made itnprovcmcnl dinicult. 

'llic Emperor now resided at AlloJiabnd wltetv he was in 
dost? touch with the Englisli ajid lircainc th«*ir pupixii. 'iTity 
coidd exuily obtain any kind of ftrmtw irom him. 

ThcNawah Vizier bcexunc practically it dcpc.udetu of the 
Company. Ht? was an ally of the Driiish, and Oudli acted as u 
buffer State against die Mamtlias wlio were rapidly advancing in 
Northern India. 

'I'lic iiiTangcnirm brmighi aliuiKluut wealth to the Company, 
'tlie iiieotm? front the rcvcmu-.< of Bengal, Bchurand Oiis.sa was 
cslinmied at 30,00,000 per annum, 'fltcrc were some in Eng¬ 
land like Pitt who suggested that the Ci*o\v)i should take up the 
gov(?ntmcnt wliich tlic Cfitnpaiiy had assumed in Bengal but this 
view was not shared by many. 

Such was Clive’s Dual System. Its one great advaitiagc was 
that it gave the English contto] over the Natvab wliich was much 
needed at the time, and it also ‘promised some protection against 
the complaints of the foreign })OWcrs and the demands of Uiu 
home govcrmnail’. 

Clive now turned his uttcntiim to the reform of the Com¬ 
pany’!* civil .service. He spoke of it tut tin; Augean stable which 
must bn cleaned by drastic methods. C.aieulta was to him now 
‘One of the most wicked places in the Universe, Corruption, 
Licentiousness and a want of Principle seem to have ]x>!iscsscd 
the minds of all the Civil Servants, by frequent bad Examples 
they have grown callouH, Rapacious and Luxurious beyond Con¬ 
ception, and the Incapacity and Iniquity of .some and the Youth 
of others. 'Hie capital letters .show the intensityof Clive’s feel¬ 
ing. He was struck by the scene* which, he thought, was ‘shock¬ 
ing to human iiuiuiv’ and he dwelt with indignation upon 'the 
unreasonable dcsii*c of many to acquire in an Instant, what only 
a few can, or ought to possess.’ He condemned dicir rapacity 
and ‘luxury’ and said: 

‘Alas, how is the Englisli naiiic sunk! 1 could not avoid 
paying tlic tribute of a Imv tears to the departed and 
lost fame of the British nation.' 

'Hie first thing he did was to force the Company’s servants 
to enter into covenants by which they were forbidden to accept 
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presents and lo engage in private trade the two evils in tlio 
Company’s cstabliahmcju which cried for redress. He tried to 
carry out lus rcfoiim with the help of the Select C^ommittec 
whidi fully supported Iiim in enforcing In’s orders. 'I’hcrc WiW 
intich oppo.Kition from the Bengal civilians who I'anindcd lu’iii of 
his own corruption and attributed liis in.‘al for reforin to his 
anxiety alxiuc hinisdf. AU kinds of charges wo'c levelled against 
him but hr rciiuiincd firm. He made u new nilc tltat appoiii* 
inents in llic Hcngal «i:rvicc were not the inoimixily ofilungai offi- 
ciuls, and to cciiuin vncuiicie}i lie iipjxjinted men fiYnu Miulnu. 
He w;u in favour of iiicn^asing the Kalarica of tlie Ciompany’s 
servants hut he rotild not persmuh: the DinTloi-s to aecqn his 
pi' 0 ]>osiil. With .1 view lo etmljliiig them to eke out their iniuiiiic, 
he granted a moiaipoly of the suit trade lo tlic superior servants 
of the Coutpany in gnidualcd shares. The Governor was to 
receive £ 17)500 per uiiuutn, a colonel in the army or a member of 
Council S> 7,000, and the nflicciti in tiio lower grades sniullcr 
amounts according to their rank. The Directors did not agree 
to this plan and aficnvards stitingly censured Clive for it. Two 
years after the system adopted by him was aliolislicd by the 
Directors and tlicy replaced it by ctnumissioas on tlic revenues 
of the Pitjvincc which added to the Governors salary an addi¬ 
tional income of alx>ut £ 18,000 a year, llic incomes of lesser 
officers were increased in similar proportion. The reforms of 
Clive in die Civil Service of the Company may be thus stmuned 
up—abolition of private trade, except in .salt, tobacco, opium 
and betel leaf and the total prohibition of mcmbci's of Council 
from acting os agent;* in (he Muffasii 

Clive’s‘Society of iriidc’ for the l>ciu;fil of Civil Sm'anU 
U'as abolislicd ill 1788 by the Dii'cctors and lie was censured 
for it. 

Clive’s military reforms dtaerve lo be noticed. '1‘lic luilitaiy 
establishment of Bengal consisted of the Company’s troops and 
the Nawab’s troops were not allowed by tixaty to increase beyond 
12,000 cavalry and 12,000 infantry. The Company's troops 
consisted of Sepoys (1 8.000) and 2,^0 European foot soldiciv. 
Thus the defence of Bengal depended upon these two. I’o 
strengthen it further the policy of imiftcation was adopted. 
Clive’s reforms were directed totvards reducing the Nawab’s 
Ci'oops and increasing those of the Company. 'Hie Nawab could 
not resist Clive’s will and had to agree. 

The more odious task was to reduce the double bhaita which 
the Company’s troops had been getting since the days of Mir 
Jafar. llus was given only when the troops were on active ser¬ 
vice. Mir Q^im had continued the practice and had assigned 
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to the Company certain districts from the income of whid» till* 
allowance was paid. When tiic Burden of payment fell upon 
the Company. Directors asked Clive to reduce it to single bhatla. 
The militury olHccrs resented tlic charge and many of them (near¬ 
ly 200) icsigmd in a single day and combined to resist the reform, 
j’ln's hnpi>cned ut Monghyr and Pauia but Clive cooly faced tltc 
situation. Hcntxqncd the resignations ofofTiccrs and brought 
fresh mui from Mauens in their placet, lie continued his mulltod 
nfpomiaaion mid ihreAts and put down the iimtinyin n fort- 
niglil. Me won tile goodwill of common soldiers by adding a 
little to tlieir income and attacJird them to hinuelf. The aimy 
was organized and steps were token to 01 * 00(0 a fund out of which 
help was ^ven to disabled oBloci's and the dependants of those 
had died in active service. 

Clive left India in Tchruary 1767. Anglo-Indian Iiistorians 
have bestowed high praise upon him for his great qualitic.s. He 
had insight jnln politics luid » rui'c capacity for compelling 
obedience of his subordinates. He wax a born leader of men 
and never lost his head even in the niicUc of the giX'atcst danger. 
His chief strength lay in the possession of a firm will and clear¬ 
ness of vision wltich we do not hnd among other otliccn of the 
Company. In times of crisis he slionc brilliantly—and steadily 
put down liiosc who opposed him or tliwurted his plans. He 
showed great valour on severni occusioiw and won fame as a mili¬ 
tary leader of uudniibtcd talents. Hia practical sagacity, his states- 
juaiisliip oiul devotion to the interests of his country manifested 
thcuiM'Jvex in the Councils of the Company. He had a rai'C grasp 
of administrative problems and approached them with a high 
sense of duty whicli took no account of risks and which spumed 
all npimsition. While all iliis is true, it cannot be denied that 
he snftcrcd from (lie bhmtiicss of the moral sense. He liad done 
many questionable things in Bengal for whicli others were severe¬ 
ly condcnuicd. He hod gojic so far as to coiiunit forgciy 
altiunigli his motive was to advance the interests of die Company. 
Some of his acts were wholly indefensible; they did not commend 
tlicmselvcs even to his contemporaries. While it it not possible 
Co agree with Maltrson who secs nothing but honour and inc^- 
rily in Clivers character, we cannot cndoi*sc Mill’s judgment 
that Clivr was a man *to whom deception, when it suited his 
purpose, never cost a pang’. When we think of his heroism and 
his audacity in poHiical crises, his coura^ in dealing with his re¬ 
bellious subordinates and the interne feeling wiili which he tack¬ 
led the question of reforms ^vc cannot resist Macaulay's verdict 
that lie was a man truly gi'cac cidicr in arms or in Council'. 
He did much for his country and hh .'lerviccs will always be 
remembered with gratitude by his countrymen. 
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dive had made many enemies by his drastic reforms. JeaU 
ousy, spite and luifrcd all combined to do him harm. The fatal 
influence of the ridies brought from India was freely commaitcd 
upon and the retired servants of the Company come to be knotvn 
as 'Nabobs’. A Select Committee was appointed to examine 
Itim on his Indian policy and his earlier acts were scronglv criti> 
cised. In May 1773 Colonel Burgoync moved three resolutions 
which contained a denunciation of Clive’s conduct in Hungai 
and cliarged him with alnising his nuthoriiy and spoiling the 
fair name of bis nation. Clive defended liiinsnirwidi viginir 
ami after a protracted delate the Ihiuxc pa>uwd u r«»olulion ‘that 
Robert Clive at the same time rondcred great uud nieritorioiut 
services to hxs country*. 

Thougli dive’s services were appreciated, his iqnnt was 
mortified by the bumiliacion he had suflered. Ihc tliought lhai 
his fair name was taraisbed ^sainfully stupghimand filled him 
with grief. Already in the grip of a serious dUcascj he died by 
his own hand in a moment of great distress on November 2, 1774. 
He was at the time of his dca^ 30 years of age. 
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Misgovcnimcnt in Bengal (1767-72} 


Vctv.Ul (I7G7-Gy); Cartier (1769-72) 

After Clive’s dqjartiirc there wns coniplelu conrmioii in 
Bcjtgnl. 'i’iic cltml government hud j>roduccd disastrous results. 
In cvciy cotmit 7 , more paviiculurly in India, ii is al^lutcly 
iiccrs.'uny that the executive govcinmciu must lie one and indivi- 
sihlc so that the various jxirls of (he governmental inachiticiy 
may Junction properly but this was not so in Ucngul. Authority 
was divided between tiic Nawalj and tlic Company. Tltcrc was 
ju> discipline and little r^ard for the public weal. HicNawal) 
held (he Nizamot, 1. c. the magistracy, the police and criminal 
justice, while the Company possessed the power of the purse. 
Coniiict in such cinmmslanccs was inevitable, for there was 210 
common superior,armed with full power to decide their disputes. 
Tlic Naw'ab’s power was limited, hln decrees were frequently 
disobeyed and his ofnccr.s were treated widi scant regard by tlic 
Conqnuiy's servants. He wa.s actually a stipendiary sci'vant of 
Uic Company and ilie IX-wnnl was a mere fiction invented for 
the bciicht of tile Company and its sci'vants. 'llie latter suppor¬ 
ted the Zamiiidari in oppressing the people, 'fhe condition of 
the people beenme woi-sc than before. In Alivardt Khan’s time 
the revutue paid into the treusmy was less, but the Zamindars, 
Sarrafs and incrciuints >vcrc rldi and gave money to the Na^vab 
whenever he needed it. 

The was settled with the Zamindars on moderate 

tcims. Tlicy had an interest in Uicir districts and by proper 
management tried to advance the interests of the tyot. If the 
rents did not come in time, they borrowed money from the 
Sari'afs to pay tliclr revenue. Even the ryots could get money 
from them to improve their cultivation and the country nour¬ 
ished in spite of the despotic government. But the conditions had 
now changed. 'Hie EnglisJi under the Dewani tried to get as 
much revenue as possible to make remittances liome and to meet 
the expenses of the administration in the country. TheAmils 
were sent into the ooimtry ami paid the fixed sum that was 
settled with them. This was a disastrous system. They had no 
natui'nl interest in the welfare of the people as they were appoin¬ 
ted annually, they tried to collect the stipulated sum by all 
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measures. Tlic rj6t was rack-rented and oppressed so as to enable 
the Amils to make their payment. Beside, they enjoyed absolute 
power; there Avas none to check or supervise their work. TItc 
iryol’j condition is tlius described in a contemporary record : 


“Tlicrc is no likelihood of complaints till the poor ryol ii 
really driven to the necessity by having mnit; demandird 
by him tltau he cunpossiLly pay. Much these }wor 
wrctclics will bcarraihcr than quit their hnbiiaiions 
to come here to complain, cspcciully wltcn it is to bo 
considered Uiat it must always be atlctuUd wbli loss 
of lime, risk ol obiaining redress, and oimaiiily of 
being very ill used sJiouId iltc Amirs inliuciicc be 
.sufficient payment for the poor Man’s o)>tainmg Justice 
or even access to lltosc able to grant it to him.”^ 


The farming system was entirely unsatisfactoiy and resulted 
in mucli suffering to the cultivatoi's. In 1769 supervisors of 
revenue were appointed who wcj c subordinate to the Resident. 
The instructions issued to them brcatlicd a spirit of syinpatity 
for the poor, but they were more honoured in the breach than 
in the observance, and the supervisors too bccainu exacting and 
oppressive. 

EqvutjJ^ bad was the condition of trade imdcr Ute dwil 
system. The inland trade of the country had led t{» great 
evils, the effects ofwhicli were felt by the weavers and manu¬ 
facturers of Bengal. The Banias and goomathlas of die Engli^ 
freely oppressed the people; they ffjtcd, imprisoned and Hogged 
the weavers with the result that their number was considerably 
reduced. Tlie prices of tJtcir goods were fixed by the goomash- 
tos who often put them 15 per cent, and sometimes even 40 per 
cent: lower than the market rate. 

All tlus roguery was practiced unclieckcd I>y the Company’s 
ageius who prosecuted a weaver when he tried to sell his goods 
to Frcncli or Dutdi ewmashtas at the proper price. Neither Roza 
Khau nor Ixis officials could clicck their extortions. Verclst who 
was Gova-nor at this time drew up a memorandum in whicli he 
pointed out die abuses of the system to the Directors. There V’as 
no public spirit among the Company’s servants; diey eared only 
for loaves and Hshes and tried (o get rich as quickly as possible. 

*'Hencc the dommioas in Asia, like die distant Roman 
provinces, during the decline of the empire, have been 

1. Secret Com. Cons. India Office Records, Range A 9 
Ramsay Muir, Making of British India, p. 94. 
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abandoned, as lawful prey, to every species of pecu¬ 
lation; in so much that many of the servants of the 
Company after exhibition of such scenes of barbarity 
us con scarcely be paralleled in the history of any 
country, hove returned to England loaaed with 
wealth; where in trenching themselves on borough or 
East India stock iniliicncc, they have set justice at 
dcnnitce or and assumed a look of oppressed inno- 
ccnce."! 

‘flic need for changing the system wrut strongly emphasised: 

**T]ic diiferent interests of the Company, os sovereigns of 
Bengal and at the same time as tnoiiopolizci's of all 
the trade and commerce of those countries, opci'atc 
in direct opposition, and arc mutually destructive of 
each other; so that without a new system the progress 
must lx: from bad to woi’sc. The Company, if left 
to pursue its present system will rubi itself; the pos¬ 
sessions in Bengal tvill be bewared, and the kingdom 
deprived of the advantages (m those possessions which 
might be the means of greatly relieving the circum¬ 
stances of the nations, and of raising it to a state of 
pmsperity ajid power almost beyond example.” 

Bengal was denuded of its wealth. Bullion was exported 
to Clu'na and oihcr countries and the total amount drained 
out of the cotmtiy was estimated at Bve million sterling. The 
coins l)ecamc scarce and trade suffered seriously. 

Ttu Famine of \770. Vcrcist was succeeded by Carder (1769* 
71) who was confronted tvith the same evils as hU predecessor. 
HU diflicultics W'crc greatly increased by the dreadful famine 
which occurred in Bengal and stvept away nearly one-third of 
the population of the province. Not a drop of rain rdl for six 
months in most of the district.^ and food and fodder became 
impossible to obtain. More than fifty persons died of hunger 
daily in tlic streets of Patiia and miseiy of the lower classes of the 
population beggared ail description. In the wake of famine 
came pestilence and smallpox and other ravages took a dreadful 
toll of human life in many of the great cities and villages. The 
streets of Munhidabad were strewn with corpses and in 
the countryside men and cattle perished in large numbers. 

Muhammad Reza Khan wrote in 1770: 

**Tbc tanks and springs are dried up, and water grows 
daily more difiicitli to be procur^ Added to these 
calamities, frequent and dreadful fires have happened 


I. William Boats, Consideration on Indian Affairs 
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iliroughout the country, impovei'I&hed whole fainilics 

and destroyed thousands of lives.I know not 

what the divine will has ordained shall befall this 
country. TJic calamity is past the inginuiity of mati. 
Tile Almighty alone can (lulivin' ns IVnni sucli dis> 
tress ” 

Snell was the condition of Bengal in 1770 but the English 
and Indian oiBcials ruutimicd to make inonny for theiiiHdv<». 
Corriiptinu llonmhcrl tuichericcd aiid the rM and the Xniniadar 
were (?rudi(:d nllltc niiticr the wcighi of heavy pilvntc and public 
dciinuuL The CJonii>any*.s snprcniury Juid proved a eiirsc lo 
the people. The abuse of trade liad ruined ihc silk iitduNiry 
of Bengal. 'I'hc Governor was unable to dn anyiliiug. The 
task was beyond his capacity. Thu Company was on the verge 
of bankruptcy and It was its financial coilap.su wliich compelled 
the attention of the DiiTutors towards its alThirs. Tlicy appoiiu 
ted Warren Hastings, one of the Madras ofUcialx as Governor 
of Bengal in 1772. With his advent began a new war in flu* 
histoi*y of tlic Government of Bengal, and the !iJlitir.s of the 
Hast India Company. 

External Relation 

The friendship with the Nawab Vizier of Oudh and the 
]X)ssession of the Emperor's person had strengthened the position 
of the Englisli. TIic Maratha^ had rapidly recovered from the 
shock of i^nipal. The Ulioivtaln had raided Orissa and deman¬ 
ded Cliauth fi'om the English. The Pushwa wanted to cHtablisIi 
Maratha power by restoring the Mughal Eiupcrur to hU throuu 
and rule in his name. In 1771 Mahndji Sindhia was deputed 
to escort the Emperor to Delhi. The Inner ix*ndily agreed and 
left Allalinbad where he had been staying .sinnu the li*caty 
which he had made with Clive in 1765. 



CHAPTER VII 


Wars in South India—Haider All of Mysore 


The Carnatic 

The dcfrai of the Fmicli in 1760 and the capture of Pondi* 
rhery had established the power of the English in (he Carnatic 
and placed iipon the throne Muhammad All who was a puppet 
in lliuiv hands. There were few princa in South India so weak 
and timid as Muhammad AH. His army was disorganized and 
his Hnanccs were in a wTctclied condition. He was heavily 
indctitcd and was nnt in a position to pay oH* his debts. The 
udminislration was in a state of disorefer and bis own officers 
were disloyal, greedy and rebellious. Loans were raised by the 
Government at Madras at usurious rates of interest and the £ng> 
lisli creditors of the Nawab pestered him with their demands 
mid exercised an unhealthy inHucncc over the Madras Council. 
As the English had spent a great deal of money in placing him 
upon tlie throne of the Carnatic, tlie Government of Madras 
demanded 50 laklis from the Nawab but he had no money to 
meet liis obligations. He suggested to die English the spoliation 
of the Raja of Tanjorc, one of his feudatories and 24 lakhs were 
extorted from the imfortunatc ruler in four instalments. In 1763 
the Peace of Paris was made and the possessions of the French 
ivcrc restored to them on the condition that Muhammad AH will 
be recognized by both parties os Nawab of the Carnatic and 
Salabat Jang ns NiVjim of Haidcrabad. But the latter had been 
killed several mnnilis before by hlsbrotJicr Nizam AH, whobrought 
about his murder, on hearing that his right to the Nizamat had 
been recognized by the English and the Fi-ench. 

Muhammad AH continued to rule the Carnatic and althou^ 
he had transferred neither tlie Dewant nor the Nizamat to me 
English, he was a nonentity and they had all real power in their 
hands. He assigned to them several districts in lieu of the heavy 
debts he had incun-ed but they shrank from taking over the 
direct administration of his territories. 

The Northern Sirkars 

It ivill be recalled that the Northern Sirkars had been 
secured by the Frencli and had furnished tlie sinews of war to 
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Buisy who had resided there for scvci'al Years. Tlioy were 
wrested from the French by Colonel Forae in 1759 but they 
remained in an unsettled condition. In 1765 by the Treaty of 
Allahabad Clive obtained them for the English from the Mughal 
Emperor. Salabat Jang had l;cai murdered by (his time and 
the new Nizam strongly disapproved of the tratisaciion. He des> 
patched his army to dcsiroy iheKjiglisii coutiiigeni tluit \vm sent 
to occupy them. The Madj*a< C<o\tncii, wi-ak in its p«rrjionncl, 
at this lime, and guided by a man not pardcnhrly hold and 
couriigeous entered into nrgotiatioiu >vi(h tlio Niznm and con¬ 
cluded a irraty l>y which the C'.ompuuy was to hold the Sirkm-s 
but only as a tributary of the Nizam, 'ilicy went i« pay scviui 
laklis of rupees a year. 'I’ite Sirkar of Ciintni' w.xs (rxeliidctl 
from the ii'caty and Bosalni Jang, one of the hiYtthciN oftlie 
Nizam was allowed to rciaiji it »w his jneir. FmlJtor, the 
Madmx Government agreed to supply the Nr4am with two but- 
lalioiut of infantry and six field pieces, wliicli he intended lo 
employ against Haider Ali of Mysore. 

Rise of Holder Ali 

The rise ofl’Iaidei'Ali from n soldier (o the ruler of a king¬ 
dom is one of the most interesting facts of moda*n Jiisioiy. 
Mysore was originally a province of the Hindu empire of Vija- 
nagar. When (he latter broke \ip in 1565, it became indirpcn- 
dent under a Hindu dynasty called Wodeyar about 1650. In 
1704 Aurangzeb recognized the family of Wodeyar and it 
appears that the rulers of My.sorc cOidenlly administered tlirir 
territories until the middle or the Iflih century wlirn they lost 
tlicir power and became the territories of the Nt/mn who was in 
his turn a vassal of the Mughal £mph*c, 'Ihc Mamihas cArried 
ihcir inroads into llic country and demanded opportunity for a 
political or military advcnturci* to establish his inducncc in the 
kingdom of Mysore. 

Sucli an adventurer was Haider AH, the famous Musalman 
tvan'ior and inveterate foe of the English who rose to power in 
the 18lh century by sheer dint of merit. Biographci's Jiavc 
assigned to him a lofty pcdigi'cc; thev have based his descent 
from the Lodis, the Adil Shahs of ilijapur and kings of Persia. 
But there is little evidence to support either view. TItcre is no 
doubt that he came fmm a foreign Mohammedan family which 
had migrated to the south from its original home he was ^rn 
in 1722. His father was an officci* in the Mysore army and so 
was his brother. The State of Mysore was under the influence 
of two capable men—Devaraj, the Dclawai (Chief Army Officer) 
and Nanraj, the minister. Haider’s intrcpidiiv and courage 
attracted the attention of the latter who allowed him to keep u 
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itmftll force and entrusted liim In 1789 with the charge of the 
fortiTss of DcvaniialU which was on the frontier of the kingdom. 
Haider dischurgttd his duties ^^’cIh and the frequent attacks of the 
Mnrathas and the Nizam, gave liim an opportunity of increasing 
his jJowiT. He took part in the Anglo-French war mtii the 
minister and wax greatly impressed by the discipline of the 
Ftii'opcun troftps. In IZ.'iS he bcctnnc the fuujdar of Btndigal 
whore he orgnnixed a Iar^»c annv in which lie employed Run»- 
pcjvns and stored nmmuniiton for iiis encounter with tlicMararha. 
Soon aher, he entered Serangapatum aud received from the 
helpless Kaju tlic title Fnteli-Hmdnr Bnlindur. Nanraj was got 
rid of, and itr hiniscir betutme regent. His help >vns sought by 
the French but his own troubles and anxieties prevciucdlum 
from complying tviih their request. Ho was himself in trouble 
lor two ycivrx but regained his lost tulluencc lu 1763 arul dealt 
di'tt.stietilly with his enemies. Kliandc Rao, iJic Rraliman minis¬ 
ter, who had acqtiircd gtvnt power was shut in an iron cage 
like an ^inauspicious crow* and sent olT to Rangalore. He occu¬ 
pied htriiscirin restoring the fortunes of the State of Mysore, in 
putting down sedition and crime, and in removing dishonest and 
incompetent civil servants. He collected troops, improved the 
administration of justice, and by his kindness >von the hearts of 
all. Having done this, he rnibarkcd upon a enreer of conquest 
and in 1763 capuii'cd Jh-dnojr, now a small village in the west- 
lU'n part tifthe Mysore Slate. lie celebrated this conquest with 
gmte muguiOcance for fifrccn days; festivities were held on a 
lavisli scale and plenty of money wiis disuibuted among the poor, 
ihc religious and tlie musicians. 11m brave soldiers with whose 
h(in the conquest liad been nccompiislicd were not ignored 
and were given n share in I lie booty seized by them. To the 
town of Bednort: whs given Uie name orHaich.'rnagar and it was 
cnti*ustcdtn one of hiKOWu servants. In Kauarn Haider took 
advantage ol’ a disputed succession and annexed it to Mysore. 
Malawar, Baramolial, Coimbatore, and other districts followed 
suit and it was the fear of the MaralJias that intcri'tiptcd his 
career of conquest. He now assumed the title of Haider AU 
Khan Bahadur and practically became the ruler of Mysore, the 
Kaja being relegated to the backgi'ound. 

The First Mysore War 1767-1769 

Tlic rise of Haider AU filled the Murathos with fear and 
alarm particularly because he had at this time at his beck and 
call an army consisting of 20,000 horse and 40,000 foot. Haider 
was defeated and next year the Marathas came again and in¬ 
flicted a fresh defeat upon their enemy who suffered a loss of 
10,000 men. He escaped from this dangemus .situation by 
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promising to return all (he territories he lutd taken and to pav an 
indemnity of 32 lakhs of rupees. To recompense Iiinisclf for llicsc 
losses he returned to Malabar where the defeated the Nairs, and 
planted his flag on the wall of Calicut. But he was soon c^Icd 
!>aclctn defend his own countiy against the combined attack of the 
Nizam and the Marntlias. The English had also offered to liclp 
the Nizam for they were bound to do so by (lie treaty of 17fiG. 
Colonel Smlili was sent witlt an army to lurlp him an<l tlic Mar.i- 
tluiH wia’c the first to api>cnr in the field, lluiderwas fnglucn- 
cd and he lirihed ilium to rrih'e. 

Oilniicl Smith n<*w foimd iliat tin; Ni/mn was also iicgoiiai* 
ing wilh Ifaidcr and contemplating a joint atia<'k on [lot Mritish 
forec. Hu Wits made to withdraw by a payiiiejit of twenty lakh-t 
of rupees and a pmmiK? of six laWis as yearly tribute. 'I'he 
Nizam, (he Maratltas, ami Iluidcr had lutw a laigi*. army n( llinir 
dis])o.sal wliicJi was numerically fur superior to the British force 
under Colonel Smith. Yet tlic latter i\nco dcfmuixl the com- 
billed army and capiui'cd sixty-four field pieces. Haidt:r's .son 
Tippii advanced against Madras njid plmidercd the cotiniiy. 
In the meantime an expeditionary force was sent into tlic 
Nizam's lorriiorji's, and on hearing the nc^vs. hr tUsrrtrd Haider 
and hastened to save his capital. 

According to English writers (lie Nizam Wiis guilty of ‘mons¬ 
trous perfidy' and he ought to have been completely humbled. 
But the terms of the treaty made with him were highly dci'oga- 
tory to the honour and pis stige of the Company. TIio Com]>Any 
agreed to pay iribiilr for ilio Northern Sirkars and dcftTri'd tak¬ 
ing possession of Gimttir til) the death of the Nizam's IirotluT. 
Haider Ali wns mcniioiird in the ircuiy as IfauhT-Naik, a rebtd 
and iLSurpcr and the English imdci took to wrest Karaiiatik and 
Balagliat from him, and withheld from the Nizam on payment 
of seven Inklis a year. 'Hiiry further agreed to pay e/mlh to the 
Maratha.s. The Court of Directors disapproved the ircaiy, and 
censured the conduct oftliosc who Iiad negotiated it. During 
this ^disgraceful decade', ^v'l'itcs uii Anglu-Tndian hUtomm, Mhc 
Madi'as Presidency was sunk in peeiilaiion, profligancy as deeply 
as liiat of Bengal with the additional vice of }>ollroancry.’ 

Haider who now bc<»rac fully aware of the intentions of the 
Englisli, decided to go to war with them. He felt tluit he must 
fight for his very existence. The British liad seized some ofliis 
forts and desuoyed a part of his fleet. But he quickly recnvcixd 
fixim his losses. Colonel Smith captured several of his fortresses, 
and Haider, afraid of the Marathus, offered to make peace and 
cede Baramahal together with laklis of rupees. But Uic Presi¬ 
dent demanded inipouiblr terms. In despair Haider prqiarcd 
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for a decisive conflict with the English ajid with nmoxing energy 
recovered ull the fortresses yet lost. He exacted four lakhs from 
die R.'ya of 'I’anjorc and Uicn advanced towards Madias, and 
nijjjcurrd before its walls. The Council o^cred to make peace, 
but uU dvat Haider agreed to was a tnicc for twelve days. Culnncl 
.Sniitli was decoyid from Madras. Haider witu suddenly rcnchird 
.Sr. Tlmnic called upon the Madi-as Coimdltn make peace with 
him. A treaty was iimdc (3rd April, 17Gfb by wJiich niiitiial 
i'cslittitirin of cimqnrMt was agreed uiwn. It U'lw to beanonen- 
sive and defensive alliance, and the Compjuiy pledged ilsidf 
lo support Haidm’ agaiiut any of the cncjnio.s in the Deccan, 
’llu* I’bigllsJi hat all die provinci*s U'hich they Imd seized and pro¬ 
mis'd In lend a contingcni in die rviail of attack. 

Having cnncludcd dus treaty with the. Mnglish, Plaide.r Ali 
ecased lo pay dir sijpulutcd simi to the Maratlms and invaded 
ihi^ir liTrliory. The IVshwa collected a laigc army at Poona 
and quickly redua-d tmiiiy of hh forts. Haider ivas driven in a 
VC 17 awkward position and with difTicuUy reti'catcd to Scringapa- 
tam. Tlic Marathas followed close upon his. heels and laid »icgc 
to Iii.s capital. Haider asked the M.idr.as Council to send him help 
but it refused to cany out the obligurioii imposed upon Iw tlic 
irculy, and left him to his fate. The Marathas pressed lioi'ci and 
1 laider had to purchase peace by paying them thirty-six lakhs 
of ruper* and liy agreeing to pay an annual tribute of fourteen 
lakhs. IIrwiu compelled to yield u portion of Ins tcrritoiics 
which cnmidcrably reduced the size, of his kingdom. This was 
u serious brencli of faith and Haider was dirply enraged with the 
Kngli.di. He nursed a dc»irr for revenge which he exattcfl after 
a piu'iod of ten years. 

The affairs of the Carnatic 

Mohammad Ali as lia.s been said licforc was a weak ruler, 
and like the Naivabs of Bengal cntii'cly dependent upon the Eng¬ 
lish. He was not satisfied with the ti'catmcnt tliat was meted out 
to him, and always complained of injustice and highliandcdncss. 
He appealed to the King of England and the Latter sent Jtis 
representatives to enquire into the truth of his allegations. £n- 
couragcfl by the King's response to his appeal, he licgan to put 
forwoM demands which it was impossible to concede. He press¬ 
ed the Madras Council to assist him in bringing to book the 
Rajah ofTanjorn who was a feudatory of Iris, and wliom he now 
chared with the non-payment of tribute. It will be recalled 
that in 1762 a tn^aty was mude between the Nawab and the 
Rajah by which the latter had agreed to pay an annual U'ibutc 
to the former. A* the treaty had been arranged by the governor 
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of Madras, Mohammad AU complained to the BitgHsh that 
the tribute had noi been paid by the Rajah wlio was guilty of 
conlumaciousncfts. Besides, it wits alleged that he had intrigued 
with Haider Alt against the Marntlias. Mohammad Ali desired 
tJtn di'siructinn of the K^'ali and sought Englisli help in ciTrcling 
his object. 

'Hie IVcsidciu sent an nrmy into tlic country, but the inlinbi' 
tanis of 'I'anjorc ofTered a .stubborn rexistunire and nHcr some 
fighting peace was made by whlcli the KajaJi ugi'cctl to pay fifteen 
lalclis of nipi‘(». Two yciu^ later the Madras Council was asked 
again to help Mohnuiniad Alt» atid a charge was holslcrcil up 
against the RajaJi that lie had secretly cominuiiiaitcd with the 
Ni7.am and the Marathus. The Rajoti Iiad no tnnju:y, he Imd 
already been hard puilo it to find the amount iluu he bad pain on 
the previous oecasimi. llic President was well aware of these facts; 
still lie cliosc to send a force tttlo Tanjorc which deposed the 
Rajali and gave the kingdom to the Nawab. I’he Directors 
disappoved of this action and ordered the restoration of tlic 
principality to its rightful owner. The Governor was dismissed, 
and his successor atonce carried out the orders of the Court of 
Oireciors and irinstatcd lltc Rnjoli in his ancestral throne. 

As soon as it was known that Tanjorc had been made over 
to the Nawal); Bcnficld, a Madras civilian, put fonvard his dc* 
manch and asked for the repayment of hii loans. Bcnfield was 
a notorious olTiccr about whom is was openly said that he had 
amassed u fortutic by fraudulent means and that hi.s loonx to 
Uic Nawab were .secured by ns.Hignnienis on the revenues of Tan- 
jorc. ’Inhere were other creditors among the civil servants who 
used to lend money at cxhnrbiiant rates of iiucrcst. The Mad> 
ras Council held (hat the claim ^^’as not cstablislu^. But the 
majority of members who were wcllow'ing in the mire of cor* 
ruption decided tliat the matter should oc reconsidered. Lord 
Pigot, the Governor, opposed the proposal with all his efforts but 
in vain. He suspended two of the members and an open quar¬ 
rel ensued wiili other members of the Council. The recalcitrant 
majority seized the Governor, tlirew him into prison and took 
the affaii's of (he presidency into their own hands. The un* 
fortunate man died in prison in 1771. Hastings did not move 
in the matter and showed no sympathy for a fellow governor who 
was in such dilHculties. The seven members of the Council 
were dismissed and fined. Thomas Rumbold was placed in 
charge of the Government. 

Thomas Rumbold 

The condition of Madras had grown from bad to worse. 
Corruption was rife cvcryxvhcre, and the harmonious working of 
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the adminislratiori of the Govemmem had become diflicult. Soon, 
Trash qui'stionii cropped up which dctnaitdcd immediate attention. 
Tlic Sirkar of Guntur tvas in the posscssionof the Nizam's brother, 
Bosaiat Jiuig who held it from his broUier. 'i'hc Madras 
Government forced iiim to take an Englixli contingent in his 
tern lories nml codf Guntur for its maintcnniicc. ’nic Nizum 
WON greatly offended at this uud when lltr Madras Government 
furtlmr askcM Jiim to reinil (he sum of scviin laklts whieJt iJii: 
English Jiad agreed to pay as tribute for Northern Sirkars, he 
flew into H rage and charged llic Englisli with breudt of faith. 
'Hie matter was amicably aclllcd through Warren Hastings’ 
intervention. He convinced tiie Nizam of die IViaylly intentions 
oftlic Britfd) Government and declaim'd that the Madras Govern¬ 
ment’s action wax unauthorised. Although Hasting secured 
the neutrnlity of tJic Nizuin hy doing so, there is little doubt that 
the lullor iKgau to look svilh disfavour upon the British allinnce 
and to entertain suspicions about the sincerity of their declared 
intentions. 

The Second Mysore War 

It has been said before iJiai Haider was reduced to score 
straits by ihc Marathas who levied a heavy blackmail upon him 
and deprived him of a |>ortion of his territory. He sras deeply 
annoyed with the English for their desertion of him and longed 
for revenge. 'Flic murder of the PesJiwa at Poona created a 
great cox^usioii lii Maratha politics and gave Htaldcr an oppor¬ 
tunity of improving his position. He attacked Cooig and put 
down rutlilcssly the resistance oiTcred by the native population. 
Next year he succeeded in defeat iug the Marothas and recovered 
the tciritory of whicli he had been deprived by tlicm. The Maj- 
athas, alarmed by Haider’s aggrcs.sions; made an alliance with 
the Nizam and (he combined arimcs marched towards Mysore in 
1776. But Haider bribed the generals of tlic allied army and 
the expedition failed of its purpose. Again he appealed to tlic 
English for help but the Madras Council with cliaracteristic 
incompetence failed to grasp the sitution and turned a deaf car 
to his requests, Mcan^vhIle war broke out between Fi*ance 
and Engla^ and the Madras Government adopted an attitude 
which drove them into a quan'cl Hrst with the Marathas and then 
with Mysore. Sir Hector Munro, Commandcr-in-Chicf of the 
Madras army, first besieged Pondichcty and captured it in 1778. 
Other French possessions like Chandern^ar and Karikal were 
seized and tlie Madi-as Government sent word to Haider thot it 
was proposed to send an expedition to make a French port on 
tlic Malabar coast. Haider’s reply was that the coast was under 
his sovereignty and, therefore, he was bound to protect it against 
external invasion. In complete disrogard of Haider’s feelings, 
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Mniic I'upUit'cd (March 1779). Tlih ‘pci-fidy’ cxa^pcmtcil 
Hairier and lie begun to Uslcii to Uic overtures of tlic Maitithas. 


Tlicrc were odter causes wliich led lo hostilities between 
Huiricr und the JBnglidi. 'riii: Murailia Govcriunetii at Pooiui 
liad proinixed to release liiin from all ubligutions und to allow 
him to iiicrcaxe Iiix territories. The (|iiurrcl between the Kng> 
HkIi uud the Nizuiii liud furtlicr cneoitriigcd In’s li(t|)^. besides, 
he cnmphuiied liiat the English iuul not iibsei'vct! lUiilirnlly the 
tieaty iiiadi.- with liini in 17Gf> nor Inul they rcueireil it. l^ustly, 
111 * Wiis ])r4]>urr<l I'm-war. lie had a well ot-gimixed and well 
discipliui'd unity iiiiuiiietl by l-'ii nch nnieent and e:ig>'r to drive 
the Lnglidi out ol* India. In 1709 a Daiiisli inissinnary .Swart/ 
wailed uiKtn Haider to indnue him to luuke iMutee with ilie Eng' 
lish but his ntisaion did not succeixl, llaidtT onuleniued the 
perfidy of the English and declared liitmclf their UTccoucihililc 
foe. 


Haider hiiri iufoimrri the Marathas that he uvnilri gladly 
join a conference to tlrivc the Englisli nut of huli.a .ami foi-llnviih 
a coulitinu was formed consisting of the Nizam, the Marallus 
and litiider Ali. MiUiiunmad Ali had bcai asking to coitibal the 
Mysore menace but (he Madi-ax Govcimneni had paid no heed to 
his advice. 


The Triple Alliance of irhich mention has been made befoit^ 
WON u serious mutter. Tlic Madras Govcruinciu was corrupt and 
incflicicnt uikI had liopclcssly bungled in dialling with Ilaider 
Ali. 'Ihoir ar/ny wa?: clainonriiig for pay and its Chief Cominari- 
dcr Sir Hector Muurn %vas .siiffcring from physical und mental 
decline. At Clalcutta the war Imtl drained tlie rcsonixes of iJie 
Company and the business of the Government wtis nmdi hamper' 
cd by the quarrel between Hastings and Ins collcagui^s. At 
Bombay too there was similar financial bankruptcy, unbecility, 
incompetence and coiTuption. Titc issue of tJio coining wot* was a 
foregone conclusion. 


Invasion of the Carnatic 

An exact idea of the incoinpelcucc of 'fltoinai Ruinbuld, the 
Governor of Madras, maybe fonned fi-oni his farewell minute:, 
written just on tJic eve ofliis departure in whicJi he said that he 
M'as leaving the countiy in a state of perfect tranquillity. Noth¬ 
ing could more imtnie. Flaider had made grand prepara¬ 
tions, had collected a force Uic like of whicit had never been seen 
before in Soutli India. It consisted of 83,000 men, a pack of 
artillery containing lOU gtms made by European engineers and 
his supplies were ably maiuigcd by Poornca. In mosques and 
temples prayers were oifeved for his success. Tlic Madras Govern- 
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luciil ridiculed Uil* idea of invasioim until iuccudiamm and 
raningc rouMcd it IVom ‘a dumber whldt Imn uo itxaraplc in the 
hhlory of the wwld’.* In July 1730 Haider Ali im-aded the 
Carjuitic with a tcmiic violence and though Jlurkc’s rhetorical 
niuhiur^t u» a higidy cxaiflyurntcd picfnn: of tvluit happuicd, 
lliax: is an clotthl ilvn the iH^ople nti/fercd imicli ni the hatuh of 
ills artny. 

Wilks t\Tit4-s : 

“’I'lir pn^tihail impri-ssimi is erroneous, allltough I'airly 
tUducihU*. foau the rmirds MndraSj that Haider on 
liis hrst di5(:nu, poqH’trated tlir wmitrui and indiscrim¬ 
inate dcsii'ucthni of the whole country; a measure 
<lin:elly suhversivc oriiis ulthnnlc view of pci’mancnC 
coiKiucst. He calculated on the lapse ofa long interval, 
ladort: the uperntimts of war, and the aid of a Vraieli 
(Jori)s, diould put him in possession of Fort St. George; 
and around thru centre of thp hriiish power, anti its 
maritime comnnmications, he certainly drew a line of 
merciless desolation, marked by the coiuiiiuous blaze of 
naming towns and villages. He directed the indiscri¬ 
minate mutilation of cvciy huinoji being wJio should 
linger near ihu osltcs, in msobcdicncc of (he mandate 
for instant emigration, accompanied by their flocks and 
iua'ds, thus cuitsigaing to die exclusive domiiunn of the 
beasts of the forest, tlic desert wlilclt he interposed 
between himself and his enemies. ThU line extended 
inland from thirty to fifty-five miles, according to 
cii'cumstonces, and from the head of tlic lake of Palia- 
catc in the north, to a southern limit, within a few 
miles of Pondiciicry, wliich of course wiu included with¬ 
in the scope of his immediate protection."* 

llurke’s oratorical fancy ran riot in describing the scene : 

*‘Hc (Haider Ali) drew from every quarter whatsoever his 
savage ferocity could add to his new rudiments in the 
art of destruction; anrl compounding all the materials 
of fury, havoc, and desolation into one black cloud, he 
hung for a while on die declivities of the mountains. 
Whilst the authors of all these evils were idly and 
stupidly gazing on tliis menacing meteor, whicJi black¬ 
ened all their hori^n, it suddenly burst, and poured 
down the whole of its crmtciits upon the plains of the 
Carnatic, llicn ensued a scene of woe, the like of 


1. Wilks, South India II, p. 256. 

2. Ibid. 
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Vi'hicii no eye had ncnn, no heart coiiccivcd, and wliicli 
no tongue con adequately tcU. All ihc lion-oi** of war 
heforc knotvn or heard of wm; nicrcy to that new 
havoc. A stoiin of universai fira blasted evcjy lii'Id> 
rouAumed every house, desiroyed cvciy temple. Tljc 
miiscrnblc inhauitanls Utrdng from their llaniing viliagus 
in pari wirre slmightcred; othcrx with I'f^rd to sex, to 
age, to ihi! respect of male or xuci'edu>*ss of function- 
fatheni torn fiY>m cliildrun, hushands Irani wives, enve¬ 
loped inn whirlwind ^'f rnvalry, and ainidnl tlu* goading 
?ipenrx of drivel's, ami ihe trampling of pursuing lu)rxf3i, 
were swept into I'.'iptivity in an unlcitou'ii and hostile 
land. Those svho wem ubtr to evade ihis Icinpesi, 
Hew to the walle d cilie.s hut CHcaping from lire, swoitl 
and exile they fell into the jnwn of rainiim.*' 

Wilks obsci vc-s lluu bliu:k coluinn.s of smoke nould be xci'ii 
from St. Ihonmx’K Mount, only nine miles from Madras mid the 
victims of IIaidei'’s fhry poured into the capital in lai'ge num¬ 
ber*. Sir Hector Muniu, wbo \vas nearly fiuy-five year* ol' age 
and ])o&sc.sscd iwitJicr military aptitude nor stmii-gical aetinieu, 
proceeded to Coonjevaram to I'clicvc Arcot wliicli Haidiw hud 
besieged. Cloloncl J^illie was dcspatclu’d fitim Ounuir w'ith 2,813 
men to join ilic Cbrmimndcr-in-Chicr. Haider Ati sent his sou 
Tipu to prc\'cnt this junction and Colonel Bailliu informed lus 
chief that it was nut ]>os8iblc for him to join. AU that Sir Hector 
did to help Qailtic was to send Colonel Flcichcr with a force of 
1,100 tncii. Haider surrounded tlic Briiish troops and defeated 
Baiilic in an cjigagcnteiu wluch resulted in Iicavy rarnage. 'Hie 
Mysoreans \rould liuve massacred the whole army had it not 
been for the interference of ilic French olTiccrK. Many wen; 
killed and U'ounded and vast stores and baggage fell into Huidcr^s 
Itands. Arcot fell in October, 1780, and Munro Uu inv his heavy 
guns into the great lank of Coonjcvaroni mid dbgraccfully retrea¬ 
ted to Madras. 

Hastings takes prompt action 

Hastings licliaved in tliis crisis with gi-cat coujugc luid cool¬ 
ness. He saw that it was impossible for the British to carry on 
two wart with such dangci'ous enemies as Haider imd the Mara- 
thas, and therefore dedded to take strong action. He suspended 
Whiiehill, the o/ndating Governor of Madras, andatonce sent 
an cxpcditjonaiy force under the vclerjin Comioajidcr Sir Eyre 
Coote who had previously fought in the Deccan against t)ic 
French, He was entrusted with a sum of 15 lakhs of rupees for 
the use of the arniy and Hastings raised a loan for the Hitt lime 
to give furiUcr relief. He weakened Haider's position by 
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detaching fruin lihu tlteMavnLhsix. Eai ly in 1761 the Rnja of Berar 
luul Itccn won over and a little later a treaty n*ns made vvitJi 
Siudluu by which lie agreed to bring about peace between die 
othtT Manulm chiefs and the British, lltcsc negotiatiozu resul* 
led in the faninns 'iVeaty oi'Sallnu (Mayi 1782) wliicli separated 
ilu* Manitlinxx from Huicic]’ AH. 

Sir Eyre Goote’s Victories 

Sir Eyre (Inoie on his arrival ai Madras found the army in 
u Itclplcss coiuIUion. lie raised (heir drooping ipiriu and ina)‘> 
ehed to the rcliel' of Chingalpnl as Well as WuudcwasJi tvhidi 
tViW htrsiegrd by Haith:r. Wimdcwodt was barely defended by 
Lieutenant Mint at litis lintc. When a rnneit squadron appea> 
red o/r tile Goroniatidei rntisC, Haider moved down to Cuddaiore 
wliich he would lutvt'oipltnvd if the fixaich itad hcI]H;d him. 
but the I'Venrh .Vdiuiral xailt'd buck to Itmirbonaud the English 
IbrctM could not make progress. Cootc attacked the fortified 
temple of Chidambamni but he was driven buck. Encouraged 
by thin Lcinpornry success, Mnider decided to rbk m general 
engagement. He attached (lie English ui Porto Novo (Isi July, 

1701) but after heavy lighting on both sides, he was defeated 
with a loss of 1,000 men. Another engagement was fought on 
the spot where hncllM^N force was cut ofT, but it \va.s indecisive 
and bodi sides claimed (he victory. A third battle followed in 
Sentcnibci- at Slinlltj^hur in wJiidi Haider was completely defca- 
tea and lie lost 5,000 men. 

Wav With the Dutch 

Lord Macartney liad now become tlie Governor of Madras. 
Hr was an Irixli nobleman of higli clutructcr and rii>c experience. 
As war hud broken out between Holland and, England Haider 
ntonce negotiated their co-opcraiion in driving the English out of 
India. Lord Macat'incy atonce planned an attack on Negapatam, 
their rjiirf seitlumcm on (he Coromandel coast, 1,600 miles 
south of Madras, 'llic Dutch were overpowered and the colony 
came into British hands. Soon after Triucomali in Ceylon was 
also captured. Ahhough (lie Britislt arms had triumphed in these 
coropaigm, tlic war had so heavily taxed their resources that 
they fell the necessity of entering into a treaty with Muhammad 
Ali (1781). AH the rcvcjiucs of the Carnatic were assigned to 
the Company for a period of five years, reserving one<sixth 
exclusively for the use of the Nawab. 

Colonel Bralthwatfe 

Colonel Braithwaitc had been sent with a force of 2000 men 
to protect Tanjorefrom Tipu’s invasion but he met with great 

9 
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reverses at the hands of the Mysore army wliicli numbered 20^000 
foot and had 20 guns. The Eiiglisli Coloju:! and his men fought 
bravely but they were at last overpowered. This heavy disaster 
was counterbalanced by die success of Major Abingdom at 
Tcllichcry whicii was besieged by Haider for eight ccji moiuJis. 

Nairs of Malabar, who were subject to him, derived cncou- 
ragemeiit from this unfavourable turn of fortune tuu! ntbcllcd 
againic him and even in Coorg there was an altciiipl to over¬ 
throw his power. 

Haider was greatly disnppoimccl at these revo'ses. Ashe 
surveyed his position after two ycurs of war, he was filled with 
gloom and regretted (he haste with which ho iuid declared sviu' 
upon the Englisli. The French had deceived him, the Nizam 
had not come to his help and Hastings detached from him 
the Marathas. War had brought him no advantage so far and 
he determined to concentrate his efforts on the western coast, 
the weakest part of his dominions. But luckily fur him a ray of 
hope became visible when the French Admiral Suflren appeared 
on the coast in 1782 with a laige fleet. 

Naval Action 

The Frcncli Admii'al was encountered by Sir Edward Hughes 
the commander of English ships and in the course of the year 
(1762) four engagements were fought. Suffren landed 2,000 men 
on the coast who joined Haider but their junction did not alter 
the situation. Tlie great success of Dc Suflren, however, was 
the capture of Trincoomalcc in August 1762. Admiral Hughes 
rutumed to Madras and expressed his intention to proceed to 
Bombay to put in order his vessels whicli had been siiattercd 
by a number of hotly contested engagements. He was ret^ucsted 
to stay but he refused to do so. The plight of the English was 
deplorable. Haider was master of the Carnatic; the French had 
established their power on the seas and were cutting off tlic 
sullies of grain to Madras. To this must be added the dis¬ 
quieting news that Busay was expected with large enforcements. 
A British admiral came at this time tvith a large fleet but he 
also refused to stay at Madras. 

Death of Haider 

It wat now clear that if Haider was to be subdued, war 
must be carried into the heart of his kingdom. Colonel Hum- 
berstonc landed with a large force und advanced against Palghat, 
one of the strongest fortresses of Haider. He scut Tipu with a 
contingent against the Colonel but he was driven back with 
heavy loss. Haider decided to leave the Carnatic and to proceed 
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to llic west coast but lie learnt that a Trench fleet had landed at 
Porto Novo. 'J'hc French seized Cuddaloi'c and Tipu al.so 
gained some victories. The >var ^VJW about to begin again in 
the Caniaiic when Haider Ali died of cauco' on the 7ih 
December, 1782> at the age of ciglity-two. 

At iltc .su^cKtiou ofhiN miiiititcr Poomea hu death ^^'us con* 
ctuilrd until die airival of 'J'ipii. His dead Iwdy was sent to 
Sering.ipniani and was burned there. I’ipu expressed his thanks 
to the miiiisti-r luid all oihci-s who had managed the affairs of 
the State so well during the iiucrrcgiunn. On the 2ud January, 

1783, Tipu gave audience to tlie cJiief oflxeers of iJic army and 
with feigned humility tried to gain their goodwill. 

Character of Haider AH 

linidci* Ali is one of the most extraordinary cliaractcrs in 
Indiiui history. He was the architect of hts own fortune. He 
luid risen from the position of a common soldier to the .soveri* 
cigniy of a powerful kingdom. In i)erson he was middle-sized 
and stout and liis complexioji was dork. He had received no 
education but he was a nutti of penetrating intellect, mucli pme- 
tical sagacity and wonderful memory and possessed an extensive 
knowledge of (lie science of war and politics. He could do witJi* 
out writing, couipliwited aritlunctical calculations with Uie 
accuracy of a trained uccoumant. He could speak five languages 
witli fluency and managed liis business with order and despatch. 
Though fond of f^omp and magnificance, he had no trace of 
foolisii pride or vain glory in him. His Iiabiu were suuplc. 
When he sac down to dhincr, hr ate everything tliat tvas served 
bcfui*c him and during his marches lived on scanty rai*c like a 
common soidici-. In his dress he was fond of red or purple 
colour, and his tuihan was one hundred cubits in length. He 
did not like indolent and ease-loving persons and 'the backs 
and sides of his negligent and extortionate servants were frequent¬ 
ly softened by stripes of tlic whip*.* Men who talked much 
did not find favour with him and in his assemblies only such 
things weie discussed as Mhc order and regulation of kingdoms 
and empires' or swords, muskets, jewels, hoincs, elepliaitts, or 
invigorating medicines.* He was fond of horses and showed 
special favour to horse dealers and gave them rich pi-cscnts when 
he purchased a horse. He was a shrewd judge of clwactcr tmd 
appreciated the work of a penon soldier or civilian, irrespective 
of his caste and religion. His favourite minister was Pooriica, 


1. Mir Husain Ali Khan, Hiitoi 7 of Hyder Naik, p. 476. 

2. M. M. D. L. T. History of Hyder Shah, p. 259. 
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8 Brahman, in %vIiom he reposed great confidence and who 
managed all his affairs with ability and success. lie liked In'ave 
men and on occasions put up patiently ^v^(h their pt'tuleitec otid 
coarseness. He tupciinlutdcd the work of various bran¬ 
ches of the administration in person and intended to the inimucst 
details. He employed capable men as his ollicors, iiiid in *'\’ei 7 
dcparimcut appointed a news-recorder, a number of Harkar.is 
and a secret writer, who kept liim iiifornicd of the doings of his 
ofUcers. Soinctinicfi he went in disguise into tlic stris'is to iiM:er- 
tain die condition and grievtinccH uf the prqiU*. U<‘ was a 
typical despot whose orders were Ciirriod oul with rulhlcss vigour, 
Like many odicr men of hi.s age, lie w:i.h fond of jilra.sui'c ami 
the intervals of ills leisure were eiiliveiital by tlie ixnibrinanccs 
of dancing girls. He was both generous and laeun and some¬ 
times innicicd die most brutal punislimcius on lus prisoners. 
He did not care much for religion and refused to take sides in 
sectarian disputes. On one occasion when n quarrel broke out 
between the Shias and Sunnis, he is reported to luivc said: 

'*iryou ever again waste and destroy your time and dial 
of the Samar in such an irruvercju wicked di.sputc, you 
may rely on it, a camel bug and a inallct will l>c ii'ody 
for you.’'^ 

A European who saw him writes: 

“What leligion people profess or whether they profess any 
at alt, tliat is perfectly indcheient to him. He has 
none himself, and leaves cvcjy one to his choice."* 

He was a great soldier. He had a large army well traimid 
and disciplined by European and Indian ofliccrs. He had a 
European force under a Frenchman and a .squadron of Hiusai's 
under a German. He had a keen eye for young men wJio were 
fit for military pui'poscs and felt no dtlficulty in selecting rcaoiits. 
He bad an intimate knoiWcdge of arms and we<ipons of all kinds. 
He was always anxious for the welfare of his soldiers and sup¬ 
plied them with money, inmtai 7 stores and grain for men and 
cattle. He spent laige sums of money in constructing forts and 
ramparts and did everything to make his militaiy organization 
strong and efficient. He had raised a battalion of orphans too 
whom he had brought up at his own expense.* 

1. Mir Husain AU Klian, History of Hyda* Naik, p. 484. 

2. John Wilks, South of India, Vol. II, p. 576. 

2. Wilks, II, p. 577. 

The total strength of Haider’s army is estimated at 
1,62,500 by Mir Husain Ali Kltam See appendex 
on p. 513. The French authority puts it at 1,50,000. 
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Haider was master of a large kingdom which extended over 
an ai'ca or80,0()0 square miles and gelded revenue amounting 
to 2 crores of ru|>ccs. Tliat he a^inisicred tliose extensive 
tcrriioricai sticcesifully is dear from Swartz's testimony; 

“When r sal near Hyda* naik, I paiticularly observed in 
wliut n regular siicccsxion, and with what rapid dcs* 
palcli hin iWrairs proceeded one after the other. Wlicn- 
la'cr he rnndc a piiusc in speaking, an account was read 
to him of the district, and letters received. He heard 
it, and ordered the answer immediately. 'Ilic writers 
ran, wrote tlte letter, rend it, and Hyder aiTixed his 
seal. Ulius, in one evening, a great many letters 
were I'xptxliicd. Hydci- can neither read nor write, 
Init his memory is excellent. He orders one man to 
write a letter xuul read it to him, then he calls an* 
other to read it again. If the writer has in the least 
deviated from his orders, his head pays for it.”* 

Tipu's position 

Tipti inlicriccd Train his father a large kingdom, a treasure 
amounting ro three crores of rupees and Jcwcl.s of incalculable 
vahu:. He possi-wcd a Lnigi; army containing mora than 1,00,000 
nicn, trained and di.sriplinrd by European as xvcil as Indian olB* 
errs. WiJi (Inrsc n»ourcirs he derided to continue the war against 
the Kiiglish. 

War continued 

War was continued by Tipu. Sir Eyre Coote had left on 
nceoiinl of ilhhcnUi from Bengal where he died soon afterwards. 
Hr was succeeded in command by General Smart who possessed 
iu)iic of the qualities of a great soldier. He was licadstrong, 
incompetent and umvilling to carry out orders and remained 
inactive for tw*o months. Meanwhile Bussy landed at Gudda- 
lorc on the lOth April, 1783, but he found on his arrival that 
the force which Tipu Imd left to co-operalc with bitn was inade¬ 
quate. >Stuart also moved towards Cuddalorc Several skirmishes 
were fought between the two armies. But his blunders weakened 
Uic English position and Bussy was about to deal a decisive blow 
wlicn the news came Uiat the Treaty of Versailles had been sign¬ 
ed between the English and die French. On his arrival in Mad¬ 
ras General Stuart >vas taken into custody by Lord Macartney 
And sent lu England. 


I, Wilks, South India II, pp. 575-79. 
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Meanwhile the Bombay Government liad sent General 
Mathews to attack Bcdnorc whidi surrendered unconditionally. 
But Tipu soon recovered it. Then he tunicd to the siege tif 
MaJigalorc whicli offered a strenuous resistance for juiie monlhn 
and did not sunender uiuil rite garrison ^vas n duccd to B50 
men. AnoUtcr expedition under l''u(lcrton capiiiivd the Tort of 
Patghat and the Qty of CohnlnUore. and preparrd to udv^mec on 
Scring.ipatam. But his pla>t wna liiworti.'d l>y the Mn(lj*as Gover¬ 
nor wh{» a.Hkcd him to suspend all operations. 'I’lius wns CJeue- 
ral Vullerton's progrrsn arrested by tlii* anion of ilu: Goverjuir. 

Treaty of Mangalore March 1784 

Lord Macartney opcnudncgotiaiion wiiUTipu in spite of Hnn- 
tin^* instructions to the contrary. Hastings' view was that tlic 
terms of peace should be dictated beneath the walls of Seringa- 
paiam as Haider had done in the previous war at the gatis of 
hladras. Government committed a great folly in askiixg Fullerton 
to withdraw and in conducting these negotiations 'fully main¬ 
tained on tJiii occasion their traditionary clinractcrislic of iiilK’ci- 
Uty.*» 

Tile ComniiaHionci-8 of Madras Govciiuncnt who were sent to 
conclude the treaty wailed upon 7’ipu at Mangalore. They 
were admitted into Iiis presence and treated with niudicd disres¬ 
pect. They bewailed the emptiness of their treasury, the ex¬ 
haustion of their credit and the impossibility of getting supplies 
fiom Bengal. At last the Treaty of Mangalore was signed by 
which mutual restitution of conquests was ogired upon and 
Tipu took good care to make, it appear tlmt the Englisliwcrc the 
suppliants for peace. The treaty brought mucJi discix-dii upon 
the Government of Madras and lowered the reputation of the 
Company. Tipu't haughtiness found expression in ilie follow¬ 
ing announcemcm: 

*'Thc Bnglisli Commisslmicrs stood with tlicir heads un¬ 
covered and the treaty in their hands for two hours, using <rvcry 
form of flattery and supplication toinducc compliance. Hie vakils 
of Poona and Hyderabad united in the most abject emi*catics 
and lus Majesty the Shadow of God, was at length softened into 
assent.” 

Tlic Bengal Government objected to this treaty on several 
grounds. The Nawab of Carnatic was not mentioned in the 
treaty although it tvas made to secure the peace of Iits domin¬ 
ions. There was no provision to secure the Company or Muham¬ 
mad All against the old claims of Mysore upon Trichinopoly. 

1. Marsliman, Histoiy of India, Abridged edition p. 204. 
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Notliiiig was said about peace with die Marathas. Lastly, the 
clause mat the English were not to assist the enemies of Tipu, 
or make war upon his allies, was contrary to their instructions 
of the 14tli November, 1783. As disavowal of the treaty at 
this stage was boimd to lead to confusion and embarrassment to 
the Oimpiiny*s aflhirs it was ratified and a desire was ei^ressed 
Uiat ndoitionul stipulations should be submitted to Tipu for 
consideration. 

Whatever .<nicccss was nclilevcd by the English in diese o^r- 
lUium was due to the ability, energy and vigour of Warren Has- 
lings, 'ilic incompetent Government of Madim would have 
ruined. Engiiih micrasts had it not been for the timely assist- 
mice rendered by him. In faimeu one thing must be said in 
favour of die Madras Govermnent. It was much troubled by 
dir. quarrels between the army oflicers who held their Commis¬ 
sions from the King xuid the ofliccrs of the Company. The situ¬ 
ation was rciidcred worse by the difference between the Madras 
and Bengal Govenunent and the absence of a common superior 
wlio could control both and gi\'e final decisions in cidtical 
moments. 
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Warren Hastings as Governor of Bengal 


Early career of Warren Hastings 

In April 1772 Curhcr was succeeded l)y Warrru flaHling.i 
who had aln:udy Ih^ch in iIm: xrn'ico ol'ilic Company for a liilli: 
more (luvn 20 years. Born nt Qmrchlll in OxfordshircoiiDc- 
ccnihcr C in 1732 he had been educated ai Westmintlcr wlicii; 
he showed uncommon intellectual po^^rers. He Ciune out In India 
in 1750 as a writer in tlic Company’s service at Calcutta. His 
pay in the first year amounted only to hut what made (he 
Company’s service attractive in spite of these low cmoUimciits was 
the opnortiuiity of engaging in ti*ade on one’s ownaecmiiu. Has¬ 
tings had Kho^m business mstinci.s from the vriry start and he 
Acquiied a good knowledge of trade ami the pisiph: atuoug 
wlioni he worked. When SirajuUowluh’jc army advanced iiprm 
Calcutta, Hastings was imprisoned at Mursliidaliad Imt he 
was released after a short lime. He owed his release 
to his own tact and diplomacy and even at this early period 
of his life he became a fuvouritn with the Indian aiisioer.it^. After 
Lite Battle of Plasscy in August 17.58 he was uppoiiiUal Resulctil 
at Mir Jafar’s court. He utilised thi.s opixu’nmity to his best 
advantage. He came in comnee with the olllcerx of the State 
and the leading men of the Province, and as he a<;f|ti(uiit<:d 
with Persian, he learnt n good deal about their ehanictcr, 
ami ways of life. In Fcbiaiary, 1701 he left Mui'xhidabad to take 
his scat on the Council Board nt Galcuitu, and tlien he found 
himself in a dilTerent position, for the Presiding Ofliccr Mr. Van- 
sittart was opposed by ad the members. Hastings was employed 
in important duties and seems to have earned a decent compe¬ 
tence for himself. In 1754 he returned to England after (he 
Battle of Buxar and it is said lus fortune amounted to/'30,000. 
The atmosphere of the East India House wax very corrupt. TIic 
seivants of the Company called ‘Nabobs’ by reason of the wealth 
wliicli they had brought from India, wielded much influence by 
and lavisli bribes and gifts made their utiy in to the Parliament. 
The situation became deplorable and the Indian question attract¬ 
ed (he attention of die Ministci'x, the chief of whom the Earl of 
Cliaiham, denounced the baneful effect of riches and luxury on 
the British character and con.stilucion. Wlicn Parliament took 
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up the matter in 1767 a number of persons were called upon to 
give evidence. Warren Hastings was also among them and it 
is said the members of the Committee who examined the witnes¬ 
ses were greatly impressed by his prompt, masterly and intelligent 
expositions. ITostings was in need of etnployntent and through 
Clive’s good offices svas appointvd second member of Gounril at 
Madras. He left for India in Mnrcli 1769 and during lux voyage 
Icll in love with .*1 certain Mrs. IinlmfT whom he affcrwai-ds took 
for wife. At Madras he svas placed in charge of the Investment 
on whicli depended the dividends of the Company. In this post 
Hastings gave evidence of bis sagacity and foresight with the 
result that in 1771 he sv«s elevated to the jjosition of Governor 
of Bengal. He knew of tlic dimculttcs and dangen that lay 
ahead. Ax hu latest biographer says. In his fori icth year he 
had rebelled the (op of the lice, but it was here that the danger 
of a fall lxjc.imc the gjratest. He left Madras in Febmar)'1772 
and entered on Ids new duties after a couple of mouths. 

The situation in Bengal 

The condition ofRct^l was as bad as that of the Caniatic. 
The famine of 1770 had caused havoc in the city of Calcutta and 
Bcug:i! andBchnr wct'c jiraciically ruined. There waaiio system of 
famiilc I'clicfarid the n'covcry h.id been slow indeed. Clive’s dual 
system had led to great mis. The Nawab’s authority had Ixren 
(le.stioyed but no proper xiilxililuic w'os found, 'llie C*oni< 
jvmy held the Dewani of Bengal by the Emperor’s grant and 
ruled die Province jointly with the Nawab. Yet the only dis¬ 
tricts wliich the Emperor licld, i. c. Kara and Allahabad were a 
gift fnim the Company and the Nawab licld his office merely by 
their permission. The Company still nominally owed alle¬ 
giance and paid tribute to the Emperor, but he was at Delhi, In 
the hands of the Maraihas, the most dangerous rivals of the 
English. 'Hie tribute which die English paid him and the 
revenues of Kara and Allahabad were simply additions to the 
power of die Marathas. 

Tl\c recognition of these facts—the Emperor a pavm in die 
hands of the Maraiha.s, and the Nawab his representative, a non¬ 
entity—meant a revolution in the position of the Company and 
implied that the burden of Government sliould be shouldcrad by 
it. Tlie territories held by the British were acejuired in a variety 
of ways. They may he divided into ihrcc classes. The firtt 
class were comprised of the districts of Burdwan, Midnapur 
and Cliittagong acquiird in 1760 whicl) were held free of revenue. 
The second class consisted of Calcutta itself and the isvcnty-four 
Parganos obtained after the Battle of Plosxcy. In the third 
class were inrJuded Bengal, Ikhar and Orissa of which the 
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Company was I he Dmvan, i. e. had the rigiii to collect the re¬ 
venues and administer the finances. Out of the revenues thm 
collected they )>aid 2G lakhs to the Empemr and 32 lakhs to the 
NaNvah of Bengal and kept the siirplm to themselves. 

Tl»c<biible government of CUvcwhich cslahlislu-djvswer with- 
out responsibility had broken down, 'ilu: Cloinpauy accepted no 
responsibility for the adminiisiration of iJio Country and weaken¬ 
ed the Nftwah’s authority J»y disbanding hi.s army whirli tlu^ 
ix*gardcd as an utinrci'ssjiry item of »’XiKuuMt, ‘llicnt was no 
inarhiiiery by svliicii law and order rould beenforecrdaml rirvemn- 
could he pn»prrly c<dlecl(^d. A dislinguished writer lluis th^re.ribeJ* 
the r/hxls of the Dual System: 

‘''i'hc cliicf result of the Dual System was to let loosen 
horde of minor oHlcials to prey on the pcasAots. 'Ilie 
minister was helpless as he could not enforce lus auth¬ 
ority, and the English uwe largely indifTorcni. Hie 
few who were sympathetic had not the necessary knorw- 
ledgc, experience or power to intervene effectively. 
Tlicrc iocvitably followed a rapid increase of interval 
disorder. Crime, dacoity, vagabondage grew by leaps 
and boundn, 'Tim oppression of the peasants led to 
decrease in cultivation, and that to a loss of revenue 
:is peasants left their land and despair. I’hus the 
famine was not the only cause of the return of the 
jungle. Incursions of bands of roving mbbenand 
bc^art and of nc}ghlx>uring hill tribes grew yearly 
more serious. And in a very short time Bcitgal was 
reduced to a pitiable .state.*'^ 

Speaking of this system Bechcr, the Resident at Murshidahad 
wrote: 

*'tt must give pain to an Englishman to have reason to 
think, that since the accession of the Company to the 
Divvani, the condition of the people of this country lias 
been worse than it was before; and yet I am afraid the 
fact is undoubted. Tltis one country, which flourished 
under the most despotic and arbitrary government, 
is verging towards its ruin, while the English have 
really so great a share in the administration.” 

Tlic constitution of the government of the Company was 
highly defective. The services were con upt and young English 
men exercised unlimited authority in their districts. As Hastings 
said, the boys of the service were the sovereigns of Uic country 


(I) M. Davies, Warren Hastings, p. 74. 
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under the unmeaning title of su]>ctvisors, collectors of the reve- 
jute, ndminisiratort of Justice and rulers uf tJic people. The 
Governor nad Q^uncU had no real authority and wtxx powerless 
to administer the aHlnint of >i large dominion. 'I'herc was great 
}ieed to astnhlisli a centmli.scd autliuriiy witli wide powers. 

'i'iic Huai System had no doulx worked to the ruin of the 
oimtry and Its people. But it not easy to Hud an dltcrm* 
live. Tliert? were diHicuItitss of enforcing an Englisii system in 
u (ouutry wlnVh luul never ktutwn it. In n letter Hastings dccla* 
rc<l limt the refonns needed were no more tJinn n return to the 
Intfti usages of the Muglml rule, 'flic dilTictilty of working an 
Indian system by an English personnel without an intimate know* 
ledge of Indian cunditions, law and custom was enormous. 

Sudi was the state uf afPtirs in Bc^al with whicli Hastings 
hod to deal. He npproacJicd his tusk with patience, boldiieis and 
vi^ur wiili a mind entirely free from prejudice and dogmatism. 
IBs appreciation of Ijtdinn conditions eiutblcd him to avoid the 
pitfalls into which a mere theorist is apt tufa!]. He summed 
up his programme u) these words: 

(1) To implant the miihority of the Company and the 
sovereignly of Great Britain in the comtiiution of this 
rouniry. 

(2) To abolish nil secret inllucnce, and make the Govern¬ 
ment itself tcsponsible for all measures, by making 
them all pass hy its avowed authority. 

(3) To remove all impediments which prevented the com¬ 
plaints of the people from reaching the ears of the 
supreme adminiiitmtinn. or established an indqicndcnt 
despotism in Its agents. 

(4) To relieve the tyoU from oppressive taxes. 

(5) To iiUroducc a regular system of justice and protection 
in the country. 

(6) To relieve the dislras of the Companv and pay off their 
heavy debts here by a uniform and rcgulav mode of 
collecting their rents, by savings in expenses and by 
foreign acquisitions of tv'calth. 

(7) To enlarge the jralltical influence of the Company vvitJi- 
oul enlarging the territoty or dividing their military 
strength.* 

1. Hie trial of Muhammad R.cza Khan and Shitnb Roy was 
poiiticn) in its nature. 


MO India ui the EigUtccutli Centiiry 

REFORMS OF H.VSTINGS 

End of Dual System 

Hastings aboU&licd tho Dual System of Clive which had led 
In xorioiis tiiisgovcnuncnt and oppression of the {>f‘nplc and In 
tills he ^V'll5 iully siipixirCcd l>y tin: Dircctoi's. ‘I'hu Company now 
doclat'cd its iiiUaition to stand further as Dcwati and Hastings 
dismutsed die luni I>:puty Nawalis Muhatnmad Kc/.a Khaii and 
SLitali Uuy from the Dewmeship of die Frovinces of lh'iig;il and 
lleiiar respectively. ’I’hry \v(tc nrnvittalon cliargexofspi'eiilalioii 
hill iiolhmg could hr provi-d agniiLst diem and ihi’y weir niinlly 
uc^juittciL In place of the two Boards of Kcvcime at Mm^lu<^- 
nbad and Patna, he enuttod a single B4iiird nf Uiweiiiie at Cal¬ 
cutta nnd removed die Treasm^ (Khulsa) from Miu'xiiidHliad 
to Calcutta. 7’Jic Indian revalue collectors urre al>nlixhcd and 
ilicir place was taken by English colleciom. 'Hie Nawah ivns 
deprived of the psweii of governmciu, and was raluc.ed to tlie 
position of a mat: pi'jtsioncr of tlie Company. Ills alloivaiier 
was cut down from 32 to 16 loklis and thus a large saving was 
effected. A* the Natval) was a minor, Hastings appointed Mmmi 
Begam, Mir Janw’x widow as his regrm in prefcmicr to llic 
Nuivab’s mother and accepted one and a lialf hikh-s fnnu dtc 
lady for luinsclf—a payment which even memhr.i'S of Coimeil did 
run consider jusdiiablc. The appointment, however, served 
Hastings* purpose for the rclatiom Iielwcen him ami Mnmii 


Hostings In prucure evidcnccnnd '(ohriug to lighiaiiy t in- 
ber.3tlanciit, fraud, or malversntitm wliicji may have Ijistn 
cominitlcd in the nOice of llin Naih Deu'aii I 'i'his *m«ns- 
trouN hnsines:/ w'ax encouraged by the llircelorx who 
wrote lo Hastings. 

**.that you are too well a|)priscd of the subtlety and 

disposition of Nimcomar to yield him any post ofamh- 
ority which may be turned to Ins owii .’idv.iuiagr or 
dctrimcjilal lo ihi: Company** infenal. Thoiigli we 
Iiavc thought it necessary to intimate lo you how liitle 
we arc disposed to delegate any power or inituciice to 
Nuncomar yet should his informalinn nnd assistance 
be serviceable to you in your investigation of the con¬ 
duct of MuhammadRczaKlian, you will yield him such 
encouiiigcmcni and reward as his ti'ouhlc and the 
extern orhix services may descivc.*’ 

Raja SJiitab Roy U'os a man of high character. Hr died of a 
broken heart soon after his rcU.a*c and Hastings tried to 
make amends for hi.H mistake hy appointing hix hou Kal- 
yiin Singli as Rai Ruyun for Rdmr. 
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Wfgam U:ul always bren most cordial. Tlic post of Dewnn or 
.Su]>cnninttdciit ol* the HouschoUl was given to Raja Oura Das, 
son of Naiid Kuntir, obviotisly as a reward for whaL his lathr-r 
had d<uu* to procure evidence against Reza Khan. 

Trade Reforms 

'Ilic eoiiitncreial dtaitteier of (lie Eui^lidi gnvenimciit in 
heiigal inusi Ik: bonu: in mind to uiidurstaud llic nuuisiires whirli 
HiLHtings devi.Hcd to iniprovi; the trade naidiliom. As lias been 
sai<l l)r(<)re, Uit: trade of Jicngal i*xiuriml its well an imenml svu% 
in u iiiiscmhiu ('undition. In 1770 the foreign trade nmouuUMl 
t(» not rnoi'c ilinii Q 1.00,000 and (lie internal imdc was Jiatn|>cr- 
ed by utimerous tolls and uixi:s that were levied hy Znmindaii 
itnd olliriaU iuid ilie: monopoly that ums cidoyed hy tltr Com* 
pauy’H servants. Hastings iibolishcd the dasfuk mtd the trade of 
liejig.tl wfts iJirown open to all. Hi: siippi-cscd tJtc custom Jtouses 
or/ruiiiadars wliidi pn:veJitcd the easy passage of goods from one 
part of the I’ntvince to the other. *llie only customs houses which 
were allowed locxisLwcrc ui Calcutta, lIugli.Murshidubud, Patna 
and Dacca. The oppinission of the Bengal weavers by the 'gum* 
luditOH* of the Company had led to a decline in cotton piccegoods 
trade and a deterioration of its quality. The Directors ordered 
the nbdition nfihe 'gumu-shlas* and replaced the old system by 
a free eoiniHililioii of cuiaractors. Il.vstings was opposed to fi'ce 
compt-titinu, thinking ihul it would leave too little control over 
the pnidncers i>ut the Directors were adainam and free compcU* 
(ion was enforced. The first ciTcctorclic mcasut'ti was to raise 
the cost of investment for the nidccs were rcstoi'cd to a mere 
normal level. A 'Com])(roncr of (lie Invotmcni* was appointed in 
December 1773 to look after investment :ind the business tram* 
actions of the Company. A uniform duty of 22 per cent, was 
to be levied on all goods except salt, betel luit and tobacco and 
no discrimination wax made Ixitwccn the Company, its Eui-opcan 
luerehants and Indians. Steps were taken to cncnui*age foreign 
trade :uid Hastings negotiated commercial treaties with tlic 
Nawab Vi/icr and the Raja of Bcnat*es and explored the possibi* 
litics of liaving trade rclaiiotu with Tibet, China and Egypt* 
One mure important change is due to Hastings. He tried to 
give the Directors a new outlook by telling diciii that they were 
no longer a body of traders but masters of a large domain with 
new duties and responsibilities. He declared that revenue was 
more important tluui profits of trade and (Itat investment ought 
not to occupy the foremost place in tltcir programme. 

A practice had sprung up in Bengal of issuing interest notes 
on the Calaitta Treasury to pay for Uic investment goods under 
Messr.s, VcrcUt and Cartier. By 1773 a sum of jf 95,636 was 
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being paid annually a:« interest on this account. The Dircclor.H 
imisied on larger investments regardless of the cxlmusted statu of 
die country. Hastings .stopped tiie practice of issuing notc.s and 
paid the investment contractors in cash. A loan of Ks. 23 takhs 
tvas raised to meet the cxtiM burdat on die treasury bur by 
August 1774 it was able to meet all liabilities without any fur* 
tlicr borrowing. 

Land Revenue 

'Hte t^uliublc uiid liigUlv developed Mughal ruvcmic systciu 
had bi'okcn do^vJl Jji the eJino.s (hut rolloivt.d ihe doirnfall of the 
Diiipirc. 'lltc iiccnuatuuts juid Q^inungos luul disappcuml and 
tile old village communities had dt-’cayed. TJte ciiiiivaiorK wciy: 
deprived of all protection against extortion and oppression and 
the i-cvcuuc liad gi'catly declined. Some sort of system was essen¬ 
tial. Biittiic Rnglisli were woefully ignorant oft)u.i brancit uf 
the administration as it was the roost difRcuIt to understand. 

'Flic land I'cvcnuc system of Bengal was in a state of confu.Hion. 
As the Company lidd the Dcwam> it was tlicir duty to collect die 
revenues. ll»c collection was cntiiisied to Zamindnrs who wav. 
ill practice hereditary and in some districts belonged to rich and 
noble rariiilies. The peasants were often at the mercy of the 
Zamindars against wiiom they Iiad no rcdrcs.s. Tlic payment of 
revenue depended upon the power of the Zamindar to defy. If 
he was a powerful man, he rackrented die pcasantiy and paid 
little to the Govetnment. In 1769 English Supervisors* were 
appointed to safeguard the interests of the ryoi and supemso the 
working of die courts of justice. But tliis system failed because 
the supervisors had no direct rcsTOiisibility; rlicy were merely 
asked to supervise the work of Indian ofliclalK. ^condly, they 
were not under the Council of Calcutta whiclt had no control 
over them. Indeed, it was treated with scant regard by the Coun¬ 
cil of Revenue set up at Murshidabad. Thirdly, Uicy were all¬ 
owed to engage in private trade and this led to great abuses. 
The result was that the Company was faced with financial bank* 
rupicy whicli was aggravated by the famine of 1770. The Company 
saw these evils and felt that the onlv way to remedy tliem was to 
assume direct responsibility for the administi’ation of Bengal. 
Tlie Directors decided to take over the administration of revenue 
from Indian hands and the task was entrusted to Warren Has¬ 
tings. 

When Hastings assumed charge of the administration of 
Bengal, he saw clearly that the system needed to lie reformed. 
The produce of land was shared between three purtics — tlic State, 
the Zamindar and the cultivator. A just distribution bet^veen 
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ihvsc till'd: required a thorough imdcrstancling of llic problem 
involved; au exact knowledge of the value of every estate and 
holding; uu efTicicnt system of collcctiou and a system of law 
courts. 

In May 1772 the Governor and Conitcil reached certain duel* 
KionK in rt'i^rd to tlir reveiute and udiniiuatralinn wliich may be 
Miinined up lut follows: 

(1) The lands were tube let out to I'cvenuc larmcrs fora 
period of S years. (2) A Clumniittee of Circuit, coiuisliiig of 
(hi* Governor and four menilicrsof the Coiuu ilt was to be appoin¬ 
ted to visit the principal districts and form the five years* settle* 
incnt.<i. (3) Tlie Supervisors posted in the districts were lienee- 
ibrth to be r4illcd Callcctom (4) No b<mya or agem of the Collec¬ 
tors should be permitted tn farm any portion of the revenues. 
(5) Presents to tlu' Collectors fortii Zaitiindars and fi'oia the 
tn the Zaniindurs were not allowed. (6) Tlic Collectni*s and 
their zgtinis were not allovrr.d to advance money to the rj«ts. 
Such were tlie labours whicli the Committee of Circuit set to 
themselves. I'hcy desired Ho secure the iuliabiuints the quiet 
possession of the lands, while ilicy lield them on terms of culti¬ 
vation'. Tlio leases granted to tJic fanners were to rccoi'd preci¬ 
sely the exact claims of tlic rjoLs and all demands not included 
in the lease rcndircd the former comractors to whom the lands 
were fanned liable to severe penalties. 'Htc r_yo<i were to be 
given pattas by the fanners in Miidt conditions of the holding 
and the amount to be paid were .stated clcarlv. A regular estab¬ 
lishment wtis provided in tltc KutcJiurics of tlic district to keep 
the cliarges of collection within certain limits.^ 

The lands ivcrc farmed to the cxii»iing Zaminclars for a 
period of five years tvith a view to give them some sincerity and 
a new asseH.nmcm was made after making enquiricaintothepro- 
duciivitv of land in cacli district. Hie intcicsts ofthc were 
guardcu by ^ttas whicli Jiavc been mentioned before. Hastings 
judged it advantageous to enter into agreements with the old 
Zamindars because he thought that their entire deprivation would 
be prejudicial to I'cvcnue. As ih^ had long been in the business, 
he concluded they had acquired an ascendancy over the 
minds of the ryots and ingratiated their aflcctiom.' He expected 
solid advantages ‘from continuing the lan^ under tlic manage¬ 
ment of those who had a natural and pci*petual interest in tJicir 
prosperity.* This wa-t the argument whicli Hastings pul for¬ 
ward in support of his five-year settlement. 


(1) FiftJi Report on East India Affairs I p. CCXVI 

(2) Ibid. p. CCXVII 
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llic problem of dcvi&iug a s^'stem of colled ion was the next 
ddllcully. HithiTto the Ei;glis]) 'Supervisors’ provided such agency* 
Eiu they were unjust and rapacious. Ax Hastings did nut dare 
do uway witli them altogetlicr, for fear of letting loose an army 
of fierce opponents who would do their Ixstt to thwart all the 
measures of the adrninistratiouj he greatly reduced their powcjs 
and changed tlieir designation tn that of'Collector’. His policy 
was to bring Government into direct toucli with the land pixjpcity 
ownei-s and abolisliing 'intermediate agencies’. 

Soon aHci' this settlcnient, took place that change in Govmi« 
mmt which has been dealt with prc\*ioualy and tvliich involved 
the removal of the principal ofHccs from Mursliiddbad (o 
Calcutta. 

Even this system did not satisfy Hastings. The Collectors 
were allowed to engage in private trade and so long as this 
practice continued, they and their agents were bound to resort 
to shiJ'iy ways to the delrlmimcnt of the Comp.iny and the ryot. 
In 1774 he was able to persuade the Directors to aboli-sh the 
Collectors and to substitute for them District Boards which 
were presided over by members of Council. Tl»c*u Boards did 
revenue work and exercised civil Jurisdiction subject to die 
contral of the Supreme Council or its Revenue Boaid nt 
Calcutta. But even tliis system did not yield satisfactory 
results. The ivjtlidrawal of Collectors from districts checked 
the growth of a sense of responsibility among the junior officers 
of the Company. It reduced the number of European officers, 
and deprived those who remained, of the opportunity of acquir¬ 
ing knowledge of revenue matters. The Dirccton mmt bear 
the blame for these experiments. It has been stated with truth 
that so long as the stipulated revenue was paid, they did not 
trouble themselves about the method of collection. 

The Company’s Service 

Hasii^ made a bold attempt to purify the Cnmpany’x 
service. Tne CoIlcctui'S wore at one time resided as ‘corrupt 
tyrants* and honesty was rare among them, 'flic chief cause of 
tnis WHS the permission to engage in prh'atc trade whidi could 
not be withheld so long as the Company paid low salaries. 
Still, Hastings made a number of regulations to restrict private 
trade and abolished the dastak which was a aotu'ce of great 
trouble. A uniform duty w.as also levied upon goods of all 
scrvaut.s of tile Company us well ax Indian merchants and tiiis 
cBcctcd a great improvemciU in the morale of the service. 

This was all. It must be frankly admitted that he did not 
succeed in purifying tlic administration. Hud he done so, 
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Cornwalllce would not Imvc found it so corrupt atid full of abuses 
in 1786. Hastings' 2 cat for rcfoi’m knesv no bounds but he svas 
much liandtrapped in htswork by the aailudeof die Dircciut'S. 
Urey did not support him. Some of them rvonted teform but 
there were many others who were lend of patronage and were 
ready to condone faults. Htistings did not abolish the Collectors 
nlio^thcr in 1772 for 

*'tbcre were amongst them so iiiuny sons, cttUHiits, cUves 
of Directors and intimates of the members of the 
Cmiiicil, that it was better to let them remain than 
provoke an army of opponents agaimt o’cry act of 

administration .. :.... They continue but their 

pou-cr is rcircnclied."' 

Administration of Justice 

'Fhe Mugal system of justice was succccditd by another con¬ 
trolled i)y i^inindars and ofTiciaU who \vere often atbitrai 7 and 
capricious. Under the Naw.ibi there were t\vo main channels 
of justice: 'Ihc Diwan dealt with civil eases, the Nazint witli 
criminal eases but their Jurisdiction was not clearly deOned. 
By J 772 these two olHccrs were overshadowed by a uuntber of 
subordinate courts that had come into existence. Tlicre were 
lai ofRcers of justice with their respective courts. 

1. Hie Kazimt os .Supmne Magi.stratu pert>onuIly tried 
capital ofTcnces and lield his court cvui 7 Simday whidi ^vas 
called the Roz adalat. 

2. The Diufan tried such eases as related to property, but 
seldom exercised that authority in pci-son. 

3. The Darogha Adalat ul Aliya iva« the Deputy of the 
Nazim. He tried all eases of property excepting claims of bind 
and inheritance; he also took cognisance of quarrels, affrays and 
abusive names. 

4. 'Xlic Darogha Adalat Diwani or Dcjiuty of ilic Dewoii. 
He was the Judge of property in laud. 

5. The Faujdar ivas the oHlccr of the police and decided 
all crimai not capital. 

6. Hie Q,axi tried all cases of inlicntancc or .succession. 

7. The Muhtsib was the ccprfoi'or public raoroU and also 
examined weights and measures. 


I. Glcig I, p. 319. 
10 
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8. The Mufti expounded the Law.^ 

The Q^i was assisted by the Mufti and the Mulitbib. 
The Mufti wrote tlie Faiwaandthe Q^zi delivered the judgment. 
After the Q^zi or Muhtsib disapproved of the Tatwa, tJie ease 
was referred to the Nazim who .surmnoned a general assembly 
consisting of law ofHcers and learned mrji mid the declsiuii of 
this body was final. 

In the euuutryaidu iJic court of Zuuundans dispen-seU n 
rough iind rcadyjuitice. 

Hastings poiiUrd out Uie defects «>!' the (^uris. One court 
cncix>uchcd upon Uic jurlsdictioii of the other and tlicrc iviui 
no provision for the distribution of justice in disumt parts of the 
province. Nominally the couits were open to. all men 
but in reality only the ricli and vagulxuids travelhd long 
distance to seek dieir iidp. The Collectors and Zemindars 
oppressed die people and made money for themselves, huch 
ivas the cumbrous judicial system of ncngal fjcfore Hastings' 
reform. 

'Hie 'governing principle of Hastings' reform as a inodcim 
winter I'cmorks was Presavation uiid not Imiovation.'* He did 
not brush aside tlic indigenous system and never ihougiit of re* 
placing it by new priitciplcs> co^s and courts. Ho wanted such 
reforms as were in consonance with the customs, traditions and 
beliefs of the people and implied no break from tlic past. He 
souglu to correct the dciccls of cite Indiun systcuu without des¬ 
troying them. Witli the liclp of the Committee of Circuit, Iluntings 
di'ew up a scheme of judicial reform In August 1772. Three 
main features arc clearly noticeable. 

(1) The district was taken as the unit of the administ!*ation 
and in each district were established Civil and Criminal courts 
called the Mufassll Dewani Adalat and Mufassil I'aujdan Adalat 
respectively. The matters cognisable in either courts were 
clearly deWd to simplify and reconcile the two type*. Justice 
was made possible for all. The jurisdiction of the Diwoni Adalat 
extended to causes of (a) property, real or pcnonal, (6) inberi- 
lance, marriage or caste disputes, (c) debt contract, rent etc, But 
it was laid down that tlic questions of succession to 2Uimindaris 
and Taluqadaris were outside the jurisdiction of these courts. 


1 Forrest Selections fi'om the State Papers of Hastings II, 
Appendix B. 

2. Davies Administiation of Warren Hastings, p. 49. 
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This cxccplioii secured to the Government the powr Co make 
a fresh seulcmcnt afUT the expiry of five years. 

The jurisdiction of the Adalal Faujdflri extatded to eases 
of (1) murder, robboiy, (heft, rtc.» (2j felony, forgery, pcijury, 
(3) assaults, aHVays, ([UuitcIs, adultery and evety other breadi of 
the iM'Jicc atid trespass. Intlnseoiu’C the Judge hnd the power 
to inflict corporal puiushmeut, iinprisonmcul, work on the roads 
and fine. But capinil sentences or lliosc of confiscation could 
not be nxoe.utcd without confirumlion by the court of Sadar 
Adalat nt Calcutta. 

(2) Above these local courts were CBtablishcd at Fort William 
two superior courts called die Sadar Diwaui Adalat and the 
Sadur Nixnmat Adalat with appellate jui'isdiction. The appeals 
were made from the District Diwani and Faujdavi Courts. In 
the Sadar Diwuni Adalat the appeals were heard by the Fresi* 
dent and two councillors assisted by tltc Diwan of the Khalsa, 
the Head Qanungoc and other onicci*s of tJtc Kutchcry. In 
the absence of the President a third member of Council was 
invited to assist. 

In die Sadar Niaamat Adalat a Deputy of die Nazim presided 
knownas the Daroglm Adalat. He was assisted by the Chief 
Qazi, the Chief Mufti juul other learned Muulvis and their duty 
was to Item' appeals from dii: District Nizamat Adalat. 'Fhe 
capital scnitmccs wete investigated by this coui't. If the deci¬ 
sions were upheld by the appellate court, the sentences received 
the Nawab’s formal warrant and were returned to the district 
courts for execution. The President and Council, however 
reserved to themselves tlic'^right of control over the decisions of 
the court. 

All vexatious fees and Judged perquisites were abolish¬ 
ed. The place of the latter was taken by fixed salaries which 
ensured lioncsty and cheapness. Tlie reforms also included 
general prindples for impi*oving the practice of law. Chief 
among these weix: an order for recording all procedure, in the 
courts of every degree, a time-limit set to all litigation, the abo¬ 
lition of legal ^Chauth* and hcav>'fines, tlic inbibition of the 
creditor's right of jurisdiction in his own cause as in the case of 
Zamindars aud the encouragement of arbitration to settle eases 
of disputed property. 

These reforms had their effect. Tlic tyranny of the h^is- 
tratc and the Zaroindar was put an end to. The jurisdiction 
of the Zamtndar was limited. The head foreman of each pargana 
could settle on the spot disputes arising between ryots to the 
value ofRs. 10 but they were given no pjwer of imprisonment 
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or flue and complaints could be lodged against them in the 
District Courts. 

A disputed qucicion was tltc )x>sitiuu ol' the Mn)xir\ Court 
which had been established by a Charter in the early years of 
the settlement to protect and control tliu HCivatUK orthc Company 
in their dealings with one another nnd ugainsi the elatms of 
the native o/nciah. ITastings liad no nnthority to ivTurin this 
court and he could only do Im best to pivvent the almxc of its 
authority. 

IlastiiigN tunned a r.it>iipihttiti]i *ilHindu (‘ivli t.uw nnd Tur 
lliis pui'jjusc ten learned Pundits were invited li» (.’utleultu. 'I’hey 
pi*cparcd a Code in Sanskrit wliieli wtix litita translulrd ium 
Persian and then into English. 

In all rliesc clioJtgct IIa.s(ingj lutd oiu; (itieaiiiou uppermost 
in his muid. It was this : wlticlt system would conduce iiiuHt to 
the happiness and cojitcnimcnt of the pct)pie» '*li would be u 

g rievance’*, he said “to deprive the people of the piolceiion of 
leir own latrs, but it would be wanton tyranny to riujuiiv thuii' 
obedience to othcr.t of which they have no possible iiicaiu of 
acquiring knowledge.” 

Current Utjorm, A sound and stable cun'cncy was hitrodu- 
ced by Wanxn Hastings. A rupee coin of standard ^ve^ght and 
fineness v.'as issued from the Government mint at Calcutta in 
place of rupees ofmany dilTci'cnt values, is.sucd at different 
places and subject to rapid depreciation. A bank was also estab¬ 
lished at Calcutta. 

The Artty. The internal admiiUHiration of the Pi’ovincc 
being taken over, it was ni:ccssai 7 to reorganize the army. It 
was brought more cfrectually under tlic civil authority and the 
disorderly rabble called the Pargana nattaiioms, intended for the 
unmilitaty work of collecting revenue, was di.sbanded and 
amalgamated with the regular brig<ulcs. 

Supprtssion of tawUssness. The evil of dual govcrniuciii had 
let loose an army of dacoiu in the country vat 7 ing fi'om small 
parties to troops of 400 or 500. Anxious as Hustings was for the 
security of life and properly he ordered tliat dacoits should be 
hangccl in their villages, their families should he reduced to slavery 
and the village should be hned. Anotlicr evil similarly dealt 
with was that of the Sanyasis, whom Hastings wrongly called 
*tbe gipsies of Hinditstau*. The Sanyasis were waitdcring beggers 
and belonged to both the Hindu and Muslim communities. They 
roamed about the coimtry in parties of one thousand to ten 
tliousaiid and as they were fully armed they caused mucli (rouble 
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and disorder. TJicy ravaged die country, kidnapped diildrcii 
and plundered the population and it was found extremely 
dilTirult in inmt diem down l>ccausc of their rapid movements 
nud die nwercncc witJi u'liich they were regarded by the over- 
nvdulons ;uid Rnpmtiiious peasantry of Bengal. 'Avo expedi¬ 
tion's. sent against them were destroyed aud their oiTiccrs lulled 
lull nnotlicr force under Captain .Stewart succeeded in defeating 
the Sauyiisix. An allusion t<i the (lq>rrdatioii.s of tlicsc beggarly 
bandits is made in the works of the famous Bengali novelist < 
llnnkini (Jiuuulm Cliiatlrrjrc. 


Mission to Tibet. Hastings always desired to givedicCIom- 
]>any’s Icrriiorica wcU-guiu'dcd frontiers. When the Biuitias 
invaded ilie State orKucliBcIiar, the Raja appealed to the British 
for liel]}. A small force was .sunt but the Bliulias fought with sucii 
valour tliat Captain Jones succeeded in capturing the place after 
great dtincuUics. Nearly one IttmdtTd uf his detachment' were 
killed and irotindeil. After a good deal of lighting the mountain¬ 
eers were over-powered and cjcpelled IVoin Kucit Ikliar. From this 
eainp.iign originated ilic famous mission to Tibet. A young 
civilian ivns deputed Ity Warren Hostings to cxploie the possi¬ 
bilities of opening trade irlatiom with TiTa t. He was asked to 
gather information about the people of the country atid the rivei* 
Rraltinapnira. The luissioa was a rntlurc .and Bogle, Uic olllccr, 
wlio was sent, h.nd to return r>wiug to (he ]>mssui‘Ror the Chinese 
niithoriiics tvlto were alarmed at tlic advent of the British. 

Ilasiings Md the Etn^nr. It has Itcen said ina previous cliap- 
ier tliat the Muglial Cznpcror had gone to Delhi under the pro¬ 
tection of the .Marathas. Ho liad l>€Comc a tool in their liands 
and Hastings fully realised that ihrir proximity to British ter¬ 
ritories was *a snare and Menacing danger*. He acted promptly 
aud stopped the ullowaucc of 26 lablis of rupees which the 
Company Iiad agreed to pay to Emperor. Turthcr, he decided 
to restore the districts of Kara and Allahabad which the 

(I) In the Memoirs of Warren Hastings byOlcig I, p. 305, 
the Sanyasis arc described as the inJiabitants of die 
country lying .souih of the hills of Tibet from Kabuj 
to China. They went alx)ut mostly naked from place 
to place adding to their number by stealing healthy 
children. Many of tlicsc were merchants and pil¬ 
grims and were iicld by all castes of Hindus in groat 
respect. This infatuation prevented die aclminstra- 
tiou from dcaRng wjili them. They wcre.hardy, 
liold and enthusiastic to a degree suq>assing 
credit. 
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Emperor Imd made over to the Marathas to the Nawab Vizier 
ofOudh. British troops were sent immediately to occupy these 
territories. 

Estimate of the Reforms 

Token together, all these constructive measures, carried out 
in the first year of Hastings* administration, amounted to u ro 
volution. 'Ihey laid a solidbasis for the British power in Iu<)ia, so 
that it was able to survive the fornndalsle avalnuchc (liat nt larked 
it in its early stages, 'liny laid the rnundniinn of the t’tnpinj 
which was to spread all over India in the next hundred yrut*s 
and added vastly to the prcstigi^ and glory ofKnghutd. Most 
of the evils that hampered good government wert^ removed and 
new life and vigour was infused into titn administration. 'I'hc 
Dewani was tiirncd into a real thing und the responsibility for 
orderly and methodical administmiinn was accepted by the 
Company. The army was relegated to a subordinate position 
in spite of the dibrts of Sir Robcit Barker, the Commauchn-dn- 
Chief to the contrary. Clive had givtut the anny a prcpondc- 
i*ant voice in the determination of policy but Hastings followed 
a different principle, the soundum of which was proved by 
subsequent events. In all these disputes he I>chavcd with the 
utmost patience and added to the suxiigih of hU case by obscr< 
ving forbearance and moderation. 

It is sometimes said that the reforms of Hastings were due 
to the suggestions of odicrs and little credit is due to him for 
he was merely carrying out orders. It Is true, the directors 
had enjoined reform but tlieir introduction ix:quired ability, tact 
and insight into the mind of the Indian population, whiclt 
Hastings possessed to a degree. 

In every country reforms arc the result of the influence of 
enlightened opinion but the man who actually carries them out 
dcsei-ves praise and gratitude for his labours. Hastings worked 
day and night with devotion and zeal and sho^red an unrival* 
led knowledge of the theory and practice of government. He 
pointed out the defects of the existing constitution of the Com* 
pany*s Government and sug^sted cliangcs which, if accepted, 
would have stabilsed ^litical authority and avoided contro¬ 
versies, vulgar and undignified, whicli disfigured the careers of 
some of the roost remarkable men of the eighteenth century. In a 
petition to the authontics at home, he pleaded for more power 
but what w'asmvcn w'as a ‘ghastly mockciy of his hopes and 
ambitions*, l^e tragic irony of the situation is well cxpi*c.wd 
by Mr. Davies. 
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had asked for power but what he had been given v/as 
to prove little better than a worthless bauble* a liigli-sounding 
I>ut empty title. He had asked for increased authority* and had 
bnai given a cabal to deprive liini even of what little authority 
hu already possessed. Ho wanted to win reputation and applause 
hilt instead he was to win a criminal’s reward’*.^ No finer 
eonunontary ennid be made upon the Regulating Act.*' 

The Rohillas and the Treaty with the Nawab Vixier 

An Act wliicit brought imiuh odium upon HtLstings and for 
whirii he was vehemently denounced in Parliament htis his sliarc 
in the HohIHa War. ft coastiluted oiu; of I ho most important 
articles of impcaehmoiit n^iiist him and was tixe first among 
Burke’s charges, 'flic Parliamentary orators thundered against 
him for ills iiiirpiitlos in Uic Rohilla countiy and for his destruc¬ 
tion of fine, gallnm hi)(I pcaccdoving race*. It is, lliercforo, 
uectrssary to review briclly the history of‘the Rohillas, and of that 
portion of the country which i.s called after their name. 

Rolillkhand is now a division of the state of Uttar Pra- 
ditsli. It comprises six British di.stricls and many well- 
populated towns and in the middle of the country lies the State 
f>f Rainpnr which is ruled over by a Muslim Plince who is dcs- 
rended from the Rohillas. Tlic original name of the country 
was Kaiehar and it lonncd a province of the empire of Dcllii. 
Tr catnc to be called RoUilkhand In the middle of tlu* eighteenth 
century when it fell into the hands of the Rohilla Afghans. 

After the death ofAurongzeh (he authority of the Central 
Government declined* and tiic Rohilla Afghans established them- 
ficlvc* in the confusion lliat followed. A soldier of fortune AH 
Muhammad MuJiammad, rose into prominence and brought a 
large portion of the country under his mvay. Similarly, other 
Afghan Chiefs establislicd tlicmselves in the Doab. Najib Khan 
wlio aftcrwardsbccamc the Prime Minister of the Mughal Empire 
had already begun his diitiiiguishcd career. He had a Jagir 
from Ali Muhainniod butso lapidlydid he increase his power that 
he became an influential nobleman at the Muglial Court. Another 
Afghan Chief Q,aim Jung,* belonging to the Banga&h tribe 
occupied the territory now comprisedin thcFanukhabad District, 
and became like Ali Muhammad a ruler of .substance. 

Thus in the middle of ific eighteenth century not only 
Rohilkhand but a large part of the Ooab was in possession of the 
Rohilla Afghans. 

(H Administration of Warren Hastings, p. 115 

(2; Qaim Jung was the son of Muliainmad Khan Bengal. 
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llic earliest Afghan immigrants of note who settled in 
Katchar were Shah Alam and Husain Khan who entered the 
service of the Mugiial Empii'C in 1673. Hu&ain Klian return¬ 
ed to .\fghanit)taii after some time but he allowed liis slave Daud 
Khan to proceed to India to carve out n career for himself. 
Datid WAS an adventurer of considerable ability and warlike 
spirit and in a sJrort time gathered around lumsclfa large num¬ 
ber of followers, AU Muhammad who w-as born of Jai parents 
WHS brought up by him as a child and converted to Islam.' 

After D.iud'.s death at the Imnds of the Raja of Kamayun, 
All Muhammad succeeded to his possessions. He spared no 
pains to sircn^hcn his^wer and the circumstance.s of the lime 
favoured hts designs. The Court of Delhi was at this time dis¬ 
tracted by the qmu rcU of rival panics, and Aii Muhammad judg¬ 
ed it n good opportunity for withitolding tribute and employed 
the revenue he collected ill increasing his miliraiy strength. He 
won over to his side Rahniat Khnn who was the son of Sliah 
Alam. He gi'antcd him a Jaglr and firmly aitaclied him to his 
interest. After Ali Muhammad’s death, his tliird son .succeeded 
him but he appointed Roltmai Khan as his protector and regent. 
All the principal Chiefs strorc on (he Qtiran tlutr they would be 
faithful to their master’s family and defend its inicrests. But this 
promise was not kept, and the chiefs seized and divided the terri¬ 
tory among thcniscive.s. Hafiz Kahmat took the largest share and 
iKcamc the head of the Rohilla G'infcdcracy. 

Hafiz Rnhmai was a man of ability and courage. He joined 
AIxLili’s ranks at Raninat (1761) and the destruction ofMaratha 
pow'cr made it possible for the Rohitlas to live in peace and 
quiet. Hafiz Rahmac governed the country well. He. abolished 

1. In Hamilton’s History the Hinduorigin of Ali Muhammad 
is denied, the reason being that the Persian work on which 
Hamilton based his book tvas written by a man who w&s pat¬ 
ronised by Faizullah Klian, son of Ali Muhammad. Naturally 
he did not like the idea of assigning n Hindu origin to his master. 
Tile Afghans considered All Muliammad to have been a son of 
Daud. But the true account of his origin is given in the Gulis- 
tan-i-Rahinat which describes him ns ajat who was conv’crtcd 
to Islam, adopted by Daud and named AU Muhammad. Tra¬ 
dition also supports this vie^v. Tlicro was a common saying among 
the Ilinduc 

Aisi Aiif dikho Prabhu ke flutt 
Aonia ka Rajn bhayo Bakauli ktt JiU 
See the glory of God, what changes spring from his will, 
llic Jat of Bakauli became the lord of Aonia. 
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taxes of every kind a step which led to the cncouragcmait of 
trade tuid coirunercc. Having recovered from the disasicv of 
Panipiii* ihe Marathas irturncd to Northern India again in 1769 
and sei 2 CtJ Elawah and cciiaiii other districts in iltc Doab. 
Their depjxdulioitf caused uneasiness in the minds of the English 
and the Kohillas. In 1770 Naji()udnulali died and was succeeded 
by his son Znbita Klian tvho had some of tlic qualities of his 
Httlier. A year later lie was expelled froni Delhi by the Maratiins 
wlio went so far as to dcinnnd *Chauth’ from the Englisli and 
the Na^vab Viaicr and succeeded in persuading the Emperor to 
leave AUaliabad. He stayed near Fatrukliabad during the raint 
and having accepted large gifts from the Nawab made his entry 
iulo Delhi on the 25ih December, 1771. 

The Maratlms invaded Roliitkhand in 1772 and plundered 
and devastated the country*. Tlic Rohillas failed to (liTer succeiv 
ful resistance. TIic Nuwab Vizier was also alnniicd for the 
safety of his dominions and both parties wrote to iJic Englisli for 
help again-si Uus danger. Sir Robert Barker, the English Com- 
maiider-in-Chicf, who met the Vizier in Januaiy 1772, pointed 
nut to the Calcutta Government the difficulty of the lituntion in 
which the Vizier was placed. He observed : 

''To remain inactive and i»cc the Rohillas reduced was ns 
bad or woj’sm? for hr. very justly observed that the Kohi- 
llas would, to prevent a total oxtemmation, undoub¬ 
tedly give lip a part of their cotinti 7 , and would of 
consequence he nccc<:situtcd to join their arms with the 
Marathas. Sitcli a general confederacy tvould iuevit- 
ably fall on him, as their next object in view, and he 
further observes tliat in this case he must claim the 
performance.*' 

Negotiations for peace between the Marath.'is, Roliillas and 
the Vizier were starlit but no sctilcmcni could be ttached be¬ 
cause the three parties were all utterly unscrupulous and each 
knew chat no trust could be placed in eithci’ of the others.* At 
last a treaty was made in June 1772 at Shahabad by which it was 
agreed that if the Marathas invaded Rohilkliand, the Nawab 
Vizier sliould help the invaded army, and if he became successful 
in obliging the Marathas to retire either by peace or war, he 
should receive a sum of forty lakhs fi-om the Rohillas. The treaty 
was signed in the presence of Sir Rol>cri Barker. The precise 
terms of the ucaty must be stated. 

‘*Thc Vizer of the empire, Shujaudaulah, shall establish the 
RohtJia Sirdars in their different possessions ohligingthe Maratlias 


(1) Slrachcy, Hostings and the Rohilla War, p, 49. 
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to retire eiilicr by peace or war; this to depend on the plcav 
urc of the Vizier. Katllut; time, without either war or peace, 
the Marathus on account of the rains, ghad croitx and retire, and 
uHa* tJte vxpirntion of ti>e rainy .seawn they tvonld again enter 
the conmry uf the Kohiltn, their expulsion ig ilie bnxinm of tile 
Vizier. Ti)c Rohillu Sii'darg lu ctULScqueivce of the above, .agnx 
to pay (briy Inklis of rupees to the Vizier in (he folfoU'jiig nutU' 
ner. As the Marath/ts artr now in the cotuitiy of iltc Koliilln 
Siidars, the Vizier'»f the empire j^hall mavdt from ShoJialmd, iw 
far a< may U: uva'Mary, to enable the famllici of ilu: Kohiilan to 
leave the jungle niul rrlurii to iJu ir huhilaiiom: 'I’cn Inkhs of 
rupcc-s in specie, in part of (he alwnr sum slnill (lien he paid and 
the rcmainiivi’ thirty lakhs in three yenrK, from the Itcgnmingof 
the year 1180 fasti. 

Tliis agrennent wa.** sealed in the presence of General Sir 
Robert Barker.*' 

Early in |773 the M&ralhas invaded Roliilkliand .'igain and 
began to concentrate tlirir forces at Ranigliat where the Gangits 
was fordable. Tlicy deinnndcd from Hnhz Kahiimt Khiiii and 
other Chiefs payiiicnt of (Jio bonds for .">0 lukhs which had been 
given to Ihein before iJivough Safdar Jang. 'I’lu: Vizier was also 
alarmed and he wrote to Hastings that if the Rohillas fuliilied 
the terms of the treaty und paid forty lakhs he would give half of 
the sum to the Englislu If they committed a bicacli of the agree¬ 
ment and if the English helped him to occupy their countiy, he 
would give them 50 itikhs of rupees in ready money and secure 
them exemption from paying tribute to the Emperor out of 
the revenue* of Bengal. 'Hin Ucugal Govcmmcni approved of 
the hrst port of tlie suggestion but they did not auinnit them¬ 
selves to any cause of action in regard to Hafiz Rahmat Khan. 
It wa.s ultimately decided that tlic combined armies of the Eng¬ 
lish, the Vizier and the Rohillas should march against the Mara- 
thas and drive them out of the co»mr>'. Pi'cparations were fully 
made but the Marathas did not risk an engagement and retired. 
The revolution in Poona politics led their armies to withdraw 
from Northern India and thus the danger was averted. 

After the departure of the Marathas the Vizier who was in 
need of money demanded forty lakhs from the Rohilla.H but, Hafiz 
Rahmat Kluin on one pretext or another evaded the demand. 
His duplicity gave the Vizier his long desired opportunity. He 
sought the help of the Bengal Government to enable him to seize 
the country, destroy the power of the Rohillas and annex it to 
his dominions. The Company's financial embarnuisments were 
of a serious nature at this time and money was badly needed. 
At the same time it was necessary to provide for the safety of the 
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Nawab Vizier's territories partly because he was an ally of the 
English and partly because the Company desired to protect Ben¬ 
gal agaiml invasion along the western frontier. But the tlioughe 
uppermost in Hastings, mind was Uuit of fijuincc. Mr. Davies 
wiles: 

'‘Thrjtc grim faciJi c«)ulci never lie forgotten, U\c comitry 
was so ruiturtl by Jumine and anarchy that its revenues 
Iiad (uiorinnusly diniinidurd, the balance sltcrt sliowed 
u large dcBcit, tnc public debt amounted (o £ 1,500,000, 
the credit of the Govcrnnmni xvas exhaust^, the irc- 
asuiy contained only 50,000 rupees, the Onandal reme¬ 
dies that Hastings Itad applied could only take eHcct 
slowly, and the Company was urgeJitJy demanding 
remittances to relieve its outi embarrassed finances ac 
hojne. If ever there was a xituaiion demanding excep¬ 
tional action, it was surely this; and its pressing urgency 
goes a long way lowardi justifying Hastings for the 
means that he took (o extricate his employees from their 
dcsj>cmtc straits.*’* 

Tlic Calcutta Council authorised Hostings to deal with dte 
Vizier as lie thought beat. Hr. went to Benares where a treaty 
was signed with the Nawab Vizier on the 7th September 1773. 
It was an ofTciwive and defensive alliance. ITic di.stricts of 
Kain and Allahabad were sold to the Nawub Vizier for a sum 
of .50 laklis of rupees and the penHinn of 20 lakhs given to the 
Emperor was stopped for he had gone over to the Marathas. A 
brigade was to be lent to the Vizier and its expenses amounting 
to Rs. 2,10,000 rupees a month were to be defrayed by him. 
If the Company required the help of the Vizier’s troops, pay¬ 
ment will be similarly made. 

This arrangement also formed one of the articles of tlie 
changes against Hastings. In his speech on Fox’s India Bill in 
December 1763 Burke said; 

“Tlic first potentate sold by the Company for money wa.sthc 
Great Mogul, ihc descendant of Tamerlane. This high 
persona^, accounted amiable in his mannci's, respect- 
ablcfor nis pietyaccordingtohis mode, and accomplish¬ 
ed in all the oriental literature. All this, and tile title, 
derived under liis charter to all that we hold in India, 
could not save him from the geucral sale. Money is 
coined in hu name; in liis name justice is adminbtered; 
he 15 prayed for in every temple through tlic countries 
we possess; but he was .vild. Tivo districts Kara and 

(1) Administration of Warren Hastings, p. 124. 
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Allalmbad, out of his immense grunts, w<n*c n'-<cwd 
AS n myal demesne to the dniu>r of a Kingdom, and 
llttj vigluful wwerclgii of so many imttoas. Artpx witli- 
Jtolding the irihiifi? of |r2C0,fK)0 a year, whidi the 
CJtMnpjmy was, l>y tin* CmnrUrt' they had n'.ceivrd IVimi 
this Prinn: under tlm most snlnnit iddij^ti tnii !<> pay, 
iIh-jk! disiricls wch! sold lor scarcely Ivvt) years’ ptie- 
cluise. ’Hje descuiidaiit of ramerluiwr now slaiul-i in 
need oi'ahiiost all iltc roMiinuu lU'^esviivicH oriil'e. and 
ill this Kihiation we. <li> ium even allow hint uh iHitiiily, 
the Mtmllexi poiiion of wlutt ire owe hint in Jnsljet*.’* 

Hustings iii'][ 7 (-d in his dd'unctr ihni the Kinperor ivms now a 
fignrc’hciid and ihul hi: liad made over (he disrielx to the Mantihns 
which was conirai'y In llic treaty of Allnhaluul. It was not 
po^sihic to lake possession of them for it would Iiavc aroased the 
jealousy of the Nawah Vizier and weakened the nllhuicc willi 
liini. Ilnstings was convinced of the justice of the ntse Inn a 
dilTcrcnl view is not ruled mu hy the drciimstanr.es in wlileh (he 
tran-sactinn was nmefe. 

I'tu'lhcr negotiations with the Nnwali Vi/ier eiilniiiuUcd in 
treaty iH*gar<!ing the expnisionorthc Kohilla-sritini theroiintry ami 
its tinnexatum to OudJi. Hastings pmnused in I'uniihh militai^ 
aid to the Vizier for a sum of forty laklis and it was planned iJtat 
the coinhiiicd armies sliould march to conquer Hohilkhand. 
When Jic ivas condanned for his action Jic drlined the objert 
of tite expedition in these ivnrd.s: 

“Every circumstance tliat couhl po.nsihly favour ihi.s cnier- 
priu:, by an uncommon combinutioti of jxiliticul coii* 
sidemtions and fortituonx events, operated in support 
of the measuj'c. Its justice to the Vizier, for die breach 
of treaty hy the Rohilla Cliief; ind The honour of 
the Company, pledged implicitly by General darker, 
attestation for the accomplishment of this treaty, and 
which, added to their alliance with the Vizier, and 
cngtiged us to sec redress obtained for tlie pcrhdy of 
the Rohillas. 3rd. Tlic completion of die line of 
defence of the Vizier’s dominions by extending his 
boundary on the natural barrier formed b> the northern 
I'lioin of hilb and the Ganges, and tlicir Jiinction. dili 
'Hie acquisition of forty lakhs of rupee's to the Com¬ 
pany, and of so much specie added to tlic exhausted 
curj’cncy of their provinces, .'ith I’lu; solxiidy of 
210,000 rupees per month, for defraying the charges of 
onc-ditrd of our army employed with the Vizier. 6tli. 
Tlic urgent and recent omixs of the Company for 
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rfsciiidiiiff dim‘}'(rs, and procuring means lo dtscliargc 
(iic heavy clcljl at iu(ci*cst, liciglitciied hy the advice of 
ihrif picut distress at lioino 7th, 'lltc absence ol’ the 
Muralluu^ rrnin Ilinduslnu, whirli left ua open field lor 
cunyiiig l)tc prupoHcd plani into execution. Bih, and 
liutly. '17u’ iiilciixive clivisonx and disuiuons iti lliotr 
Stiiitr, ivhicli liy (iiiCiiging them fully at home:, would 
pn:vi')ii iiiicrniplioiu from Uicir iacumoat, and leave 
a moral <- 1:1 taiuty or.succcsH lo the cnlnri^riM:.” 

IhutittgA Jiad no disadvantage in concluding such an alii- 
unco witli the Vixier bnt lie: knew lliat (he Directors had strictly 
onli'i’cd him nni to employ the Cniupany's troops Ixjyond the 
limits of the Vixicr's territory. TI 117 luid anerwards permitted 
him lo use his disitmiifut hut the orders lutd nut yet arrived. He 
was ol>li;^;d ID ui'l on Ids own responsibility and he luid decided 
lo help Ihe Vizicr.‘ 

’riic RohilluN \v«T(: asked to pay the stipulated mm of forty 
lakhs lint they again uviutcd (he demand. An English force under 
(•olonel Champion was sent (MjutJi 1774) and in (he third week 
of April it ciittu'cd Rohilkhand together svidi thcanuyofihc 
Vixier. The comhhmd ;u*mics fou^ii nn the 23rd April 1774 a 
battle at Miran Katra in the districi of Sliahjalianpur. The 
Kohillus liiiighi bravely but they wen* ovcrpowcjcd. Hafiz 
Kahmai died figliiing like a warrior and Ids body ^vns interned 
with every lumour due lo his rank and distinction. 'Jlic cam¬ 
paign resulted in mucli nii.iei'y and ruin, about 2,000 men were 
killed and many Icaduig Cldefs were among ihc slain. About 
20,000 Ruhilias were expelled and their country leaving aside 
the poi'tiou assigned to h'uizoltah Khan, was annexed to Oudh. 
After the campaign the family of Flufiz Rahmai suffci'cd a gi’cat 
deni. The appeal of the Roliilla Chieftain** widow which 
Orlojici Champion fomarded lo Hastings will give the reader 
xomc idea of what luippcaed. 

**Tb the Englisli gentlemen, rtmowned throughout Hindustan 
for juiticc, equity, ana compnwioning the miserable Hafiz Rah- 
mat Khan for forty ycai-s governed this country, and the W 17 
people (vho Iiavc sulTercd to muidu Tlic will of God U irresistible. 
He is slain, and to his children not an acrcofland, but they arc 
cast from their habitations miked, exposed to the winds, heals 
and the burning sand and i>erishing for want of even rice and 

' fM hi Hasting* diary wnltcn at Benai-m we come ain-od 

ihc following passage «*I acquiesced in In* reasons an, 

expressed may approbation of his (Viziers) opnuon 
repeating that when I agreed to engage m the RohilJa 
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Allalmbad, out of IiU grants, \vri*c n 5 S 4 :»V 4 d 

as n royal dciiu'snc to the doiu)r oCa Kingdom, and 
ilic rigtilfiil iw^wrcigu oIao many nations. Al'lcr 
hfddiiig ihu iriburr. oT ^60,(>(H1 a year, whlcli tii« 
(!i)m{Miiy \ViH, l»y lla* Charliir llit-y liad riicdvt'd rnjiii 
(Ills IVinrc under llu: most solrinu nliligiumn to pay, 
ilasw: (Intrjcts wt:n: wdd lor scureirly tmi pur* 

elias**. 'rif (loscioubuit of 'raincrlauu non* slauiU in 
need oraliitosl ail the etmuiiou neei’JtNaries •d'lile, atal 
ill (ItU Kiiiiiition u'r do tun evrii allow him as hoimty, 
ihr MnalIrM jaa iinu of whai \vi- owe hint in jiisih'i'." 

Hasting'* urged in IiIh duliaictMliai Ihc Kinjicror wan now a 
hgurclieud and ihut In* had mode over iJiu disrirtx in tin: Maralhas 
\vlncl) was conirnry to the treaty ol' Allalialjud. Il was nol 
possible rn take possession of ihctn for it would lutvc aroused the 
jealousy of iJic Nnwiili Vizier nncl weakened tJtc nlliaiicc with 
iuni. Hastings was convinced of (he jmtice of the ca.su hut a 
diflTcrcul vic^v is nol ruh*d mil by the circumslances fu whieh the 
trniisactinn was made. 

I-'iivlluT negotiation!! with ihe Nuu^b Vi/ier entininaicd in 
treaty regardiiu; the expulsionol’lhc l<.uhiUa.sri‘om tin r-outilry and 
il 9 .lunexittion (n Oudh. Hustings promlned In lurnixli 11111111117 
aid ((« the Vizier lor a sum of forty laklis and it was planned that 
the combined nrmurs should march to conquer Kohilkhand. 
WJien he wus condemned for his action he defined the object 
of the luepedition in these words: 

•‘Evciy circtiuuianco iJiat could possibly favour this enter* 
pi'is<*, by nil uucomtnon coiubimition of piliiiral 1 : 011 * 
sidcratiom and fortitiious events, operated in snpixirt 
of the measure. Its Justice to the Vizier, for the lireach 
of tnmty by the Kohilla Cliicf; knd The lionour of 
the CJompaiiy, pledged implicitly by General Darker, 
attestation for the accomplishment of tins tiraly, and 
which, added to their alliance with lUc Vizier, and 
engaged to see rcdi'csx obtained for (he perfidy of 
the Rohillas. 3rd. Hie completion of (he line of 
defence of the Vizicr*s dominions by cxtaiding his 
lioundary on the natural hairier formca by the narihern 
cliain of hills and tlic Gouges, and tlicir junction. 4th 
The acquisition of forty lakhs of rupees to the Com¬ 
pany, and of so much specie added to rlic exhausted 
currency of their provinci'S. 5th The subsidy of 
2 JO,(H )0 rupcc.s per inontJi, for defraying tlic charges of 
onc-tliiixl of our army employed with the Vizier. 6 lh. 
The urgent and recent orcci's of llic Company for 
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n»('iucUiig dtargc!«, mul prriciiring means (o discliargc 
ilic iicavy dcljt ul intci'cit, Iiuiglitencd by ilic advice of 
ibHr grciil disircM at houic 7th, 'lliu abscnciMtf the 
Maruthiis froii) IlimlDsluu. svhicli left au nprm Held for 
cinyiitg (he proposed pUni iiiio execution. 0th, and 
lasily. 'riu* intctwivi^ divivons and disunions in (lidr 
State, tvliidi by t'li^cugiiig them fully at Innie, tvoxild 
prevent iiiieri npiioni innu their iJtcuvsioiis, and leave 
a ni(M‘;il tsTnunty orsnecexs la tJm cnictprisc.** 

ihuiingshad tut disadviuUage in concluding sucli mt ullj> 
unce witlt ihe ViVjit but lu: knew tJmt the Directors luul strictly 
ordei ed him not to employ the Company's troojM beyond the 
liiiiits ufthc Vi/.icr\ territory. 'Hu:/ Iwd afterwards permitted 
him ift iLsr liiti disrivtion hill lh«'. orders luul not yet arrived. He 
wax obliged lo act on his own re.spoii'dbiiuy and he had det ided 
III Jiclp the Vixicr.' 

'I'lii: Kohillus w<T<: asked to pay the stipulated bum of forty 
lukks but (hey again evaded the demand. An Eug)i.sh force under 
C'olonel Ciiampioa wa.s sent (Marcli 1774} Hud in the third week 
ofAj>ril it entered RoiiiJkliund (ogctiicr with tlic army ofthc 
Vizier, The combined armies fought on the 23rd .April 1774 a 
battle at Miran Katra in the district of Shahjaluinpur. The 
Rohillux loughl bravely but they wciv ovc^po^ya•cd. Hafiz 
Raltmai died fighting like a warrior and his l>ody wa.s interned 
with ttv(!ry Imnoiir dun to hU rank and distinction. The cam* 
paign resulted in mudt misery and ruin, about 2,000 men were 
killed and many leading Chiefs were among the slain. About 
20,000 Rohidas were expelled and tliclr country leaving aside 
the portion assignc<l to raiznllnli Khan, was annexed to Oudh. 
After the campaign the family of Hafiz Rohmal suffci'cd a p'cai 
deal. Tile appeal of the Rohilta Chieftain’s widow 
Oilmiul Champion forwarded to Hastingn will give the rcadcr 
somc idea of what huppctied. 

**1*0 tlic KnglUli gentlemen, renowned throughout Hindustan 
for justice, equity, and compassioning the miserable Hafiz Rah- 
mat Khan for forty yeai's governed this country, and the very 
people wlio have suflTcrrd so much. The will of God is irresistible. 
He is slain, and to his childi'cn not an acrcofiaud, but they ore 
cost fi*om their habitailom naked, exposed to the svinds, heats 
and the burning sand and periKhiug for want of even rice and 

(I) In Hivstiugs diary writlcu at Bemtras we come acrod 
' the following passage‘*I acquiesced in his reasons an, 
expressed may appi-oKnion ofliis (Vizier’s) op'^jon 
repeating that when I agreed to engage in tlic Rohilla 
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Nvalor. Yesterday I was mistress of against hundred (liousaiid 
people, today I am in want even of a cup war of waalcr, and 
whci’c I commanded 1 am a prisoner. Fortune is fickle; she 
raises the humble and lowei's die exalted; but I nm imioccnt, 
and if any one is guilty it is Hafia. Uutwhy diould the cliildrcn 
be pumslied for the errors of their fallicr? I am taken like a 
beast in a snare without resting place by nigJii; or xlmdi! by day’^ 

A ti'caly wns made with FataulIuJi Khain tlic eldest suiviving 
son of All Muhammad {October 1774). ft was provided rlmt 
Faizuliah Kiion shnuid be allowed to possess dieteiTitmy foniKTly 
allotted to liim by liis father, Ali Muhammad, willi the city and 
district of I^mpuj'. He was to korp in his service a torceornot 
more dian 5,000 men and to render military aid to the Vizier 
whenever accessary. He was not allowed to communicate with 
any Ibrcign power except the Vizier and the English. After die 
treaty die allied forces withdrew fi-oin the country and Faizuliah 
Khan took quiet possession of the districts assigned to him. 

Later Hastings was displeased with thcRohilla Cbicf for 
not giving his adequate support against diet Singh. In 
178! nc suggested to the Nawab Viziei' the incorporation of 
Rampur with Oudli. But the Director! disapproved of the plan 
and Faizuliah Khan was allowed to remain in power in Rohil- 
khand. 

The result of the war was as Sir Alfred Lyall observes to 
complete our defemive position towards the north-west by substi¬ 
tuting a suitable and sulmiissivcaily for untrustworthy neighbours 
upon an important section of the liarricr and it is certain that 
the plan succeeded,* 

But the policy which led to the war ivas condemned both in 
India and England. Francis maligned Hastings with his usual 
bitterness and Burke thundered against him in Parliament and 
employed all his powers of imagination, and invective in depic¬ 
ting the IioiTOrs of the Rohilla war. The main charges were 
these: 


1. The British troops were hired out to the Nawab Vizier 
against a people who had given no offence (o the English. 

2. Hastings had dune it for filthy lucre. 

(I) The GulsIian-i-Ralimatdescribcs the hardships of Hafiz 
Rahnmt’s family during and after the compuign. 

(2) Rise of British Dominion in India, p. 19. 
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llic Roiiilhis were a peaceful people and Hiiiis Kahniat was a 
pud renowned thi'uugJiout the cast for his miisirical skill.^ 

'I'iic earlier Aiigio'tiKllan liisiorians condemned Hustings 
likcirisc and described him ax iinscrupiuous .scheuici* who had 
sold also the lives ai\d iilicvlics of a free peo]>lc for fillliy luci'c and 
sioutl callously hy while itumiK7rlessuti‘ociiics were pcrpcinitcd”. 
Mill iMJsillvdy usseris tlml the Vizier’s intention was to extermi¬ 
nate tin: RoIii/lu.s und ihurcforc *cvcry one wlio bore die name of 
Roltiilu wax either Initcha'cd or found his safety in flighe and 
exile. Maaiuliiy in a brilliant pnssam perpetrated the same error 
and mogni/ied the cruelties practised by the Vizier. He writas: 

^’llicii the hon'ors of Indian war were let loose on the fair 
valleys and cities of Rotuikliand. 'Hie whole country 
was in n tituzc. More than a hundred thousand people 
(lew fixiui their homex to pestilential jungles. Prefer¬ 
ring fumim:, and fever^ and tlic liaunts of tigers, to 
the tyi'anny ofliim lo wlwm an EngiiAli and a Chris¬ 
tian government iiad, for shameful lucre, sold their 
.xubi(taacc and their I^lood, and the honour of their 
'Wves and daughters.’* 

On tills subject modem opinion has swung round in favour 
ofMa.stings. .Sirjohn Strachey who .studied tlic whole question 
with care, lius reached the iollnwing conclusions: 

1. Tlic policy ivas based on the necessity of guarding against 
the rraclt of ruin to ounelvcs and our ally. 

2. Altliough we were not a party to the treaty between 
the Rohillas and the Nnwab Vizier, it had been concludcxl witli 
the strenuous co-operation and advice of our Commandcr-m-Ghief 
and liad been attested by his signature and approved by Govern- 
supported ment. 

1 This was a mistake. Buiko credited him with poetic genius^ 
In hb speech on Fox’s India Bill in 17B3 Burke described him as 
“the most eminent of the Rohilla Chiefs, one of the bravest men 
of his time, famous iluroughout the Ea.<t for the elegance of his 
diction and the spirit of his poetical compositions, by which he 
was given won the name of HaRz. 

There is no doubt that Hafiz Rahmat Khan was an educated 
man with lilcruiy attainments. He was the author of a Persian 
work on the gencology of the Afghans and his son (ells us in the 
Gulslian-i-Ralimai that at an caily age he read the Quran and 
studied many learned works. He possessed poetic talent also and 
like other Afghans took delight in song but it was clearly an exag¬ 
geration to say that he was a poet renowned throughout the East. 
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3. It is unfair Io apply to liasiing^, conduct llic riiic!i ol 
inicniationaJ latr. These roles imply njcipnu i’ty uiul apply to 
oj^fimised.males and dvili«e<l rniiuiiujn'lHJS. The Kohillas weir 
not the p<Hjplc to follow ilieau* rules. 

In the opinion of llie rnudnri tifiUe Kulttlhus 

in Inrakiiig their treaty with nnr ally and in eiirryint^ on negiuin' 
Lions with llic ('ommou ettuniy eorutitnicd uiuKr ]>ro\'iH .uion and 
tlml llu'se ran linrdly )>!' lititilcd to ihc ne.e rifiU'tMa) a.t^giirssion. 

3. Tlicrc is nothing tiiiiravmahle in the stipuJaiinn that 
in addition to the nrinul rlmiyfirs of the Ivjiglish hWgiide Hit: 
Vi/icf should pay r<n-ty laklis to llic MiighMi on du: Kurcoisfid 
completion of the war. It was fair tliai ilie rharges ofilie laix'di' 
tion sliould fall ujKni tlic party wliidi reaped the greater haielii. 

It is difHcuU to agree with all these conclusions. It ciuutol 
be denied that the war entailed iiiudi misery and sti/rcriitg. 
The Vizier's soldiery plundered the population ond the Ihiglisli 
.soldiers also sluircd in the loot. Colonel Clmmpion, who was 
not satisfied with wimt they hud seized encouraged their pnrdatory 
imtiners and pressed tlwir claim to more inoni'y befont th*: 
Govemor-Gcncj’al. Ha-stings xici’iily resistwl C3is»upion*s rleuauid 
whirli led the tatter to condeum the entire ]>olicy <if tlu'war. 
As soon lu Hustings learnt of the atrocities of the Vizier, he wrote 
to Middleton, the Ilritiah Kesident in Ondit, to tell (he Vi'zinr 
that he sliould not oppress the people whom he hud conquered. 
His remonstratiom produced the d^ired effect. Dut on enquiry 
it was found Umt uliampion had greatly exaggerated the miS' 
doings of the Nau ab’s soldiciy. 

Yet tlic policy of the war desutves lobe censuved. A dis- 
l>aS6iona(e study of records and minutes on (lie subject doiis not 
completely exonerate Hastings from blame. At a certain stuTO 
there is evidence to sliow, he himself wanted to get out of the 
business and wislicd to avoid the war. He felt doubts about the 
correctness of liis actions because the lucpediciou was contrary 
to the orders of Ihc Directors.^ The RohiUat had given no 


(I) Hastings wrote to Laurence Sulivan in Ociober 1773: 

I was glad to be freed from the RohiDa expedition be* 
cause I was doubtful of the judgment whiclt would 
have been passed upon it at home, wlicro I see too 
mucli stress laid upon general maxims and too little 
attention givciv to rlic circumstanres Arhich rcqoiro an 

exception to be made from them. in 1772 

Glcig 1, p. 356. 
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o/Tcncc to tlic EnglisJi; they were neither more nor less turbulent 
than miiny of (he I'accs and tribes that inhabited the country. 
TIuor right to occupy RohilkJiand ha* been questioned but it may 
In* nskrtl with greater reasoji wliul riglit the Englisli had to 
Ihrngoil and Beliar. 'llicir goveriimrnt wti.s e/Ticirjtt and steady 
and their dnuf liulix Ralunut wiia an able leader wltosc capacity 
for stiiiimnmnsliip Is iickiviwlodgcd even by AagioJndiun writer* 
like Sir Jolui Sirudioy uiui others. In 17(11 the Englisli Resident 
at Rampur reported iliai the whole of RohilkJiand was under the 
government of the Rohillas, a gulden witiiout an uncultivated 
spot. Major Hanny in giving evidence before die Council in 
1774 said that die country appeared to be in good cultivation. 
It is in general one of the bcsi cultivated countries I Iiavc ever 
.seen in Hindustan. Rorreai, who is no friend of the Rohillas. 
•writes lluii Hafir. Rahmat was endowed with great personal 
courage and cousidembic powers of .statesmanship.^ 

It is unfair to say that the account given by Champion of 
ihc cruelties of the Vlzici* is a pure myth. He may have exagnr- 
ated but he cannot be held to be guilty of deliberate fatscho^ in 
any respect. We cannot wholly dismissChampion’s statements that 
(he N.awab did nut cchsc to ovcr«spreud the couiury with families 
till three days after the fate of Hafiz Rahmat. Kltan was decided; 
that the whole army were witnesses of scenes that cannot bodes* 
cribed. Hint '‘and I have been obliged to give a deaf car to the 
iaincntabln waib of the widow and fislhcrlcss cliildrcn and to shut 
my eyes against a wanton display of violence and oppression of 
inhumanity and cruelty.”* As compared with the Rohilla 
Government the State of Oudli was weak, ill-govcmcd and deca¬ 
dent. Besides, the expedition was wrong in principle and it 
would have been Iscttcr for Hastings’ reputation, if he Iiad avoid¬ 
ed it. Even on the ground of expediency It does not admit of 
justification and Sir .Alfred Lyall observes: 

“Nevertheless this advantage was gained by an unprovoked 
aggression upon the Rohillas, who sought no quarrel 
with us and with whom we had been on not unfriendly 
terms; nor is Warren Hastings’ policy in this matter 
easily justifiable even upon the clastic principle that 
enjoins the governor of a distant dependancy to prefer 
above all other considerations the security of the Icrri- 
toiy entrusted to him.”* 

(!) Administration of Warren Hastings, p. 51. 

(2) Cambridge, History of India, p. 223. 

(3) Rise of British Dominion in India, p. 189. 
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Much wu made of Barker** pan in die trenty. He haa 
merely attested die signatures and there i* ao evidence in jJiow duit 
•he had guaranteed the observance of ilu: ternu Ijy the parties. 
Mr. Roberts rightly says diat even if we assume tliai tiie General 
had pledged the British to the rulhlmcnt of die treaty, such a 
drastic method was not necessary for bringing about the designed 
result. The financial aspect of die matter camint lie ignored. 
Hastings himself admitted that money was his diief motive 
and this is confirmed by the verdict of die majority of Ills 
council. 

'I'he expectation in .sharing the fall of a })cnptc wlio have 
given us no cause of quan'cl whatsocvci'i is plainly avoided to he 
a motive for invading them.^ 

But one thing must be said in favour of Hastings, t'w states- 
men in the cigiitcenlh century whicJi in any way jeopardised the 
security of their dominion, 'fhe history of Empii'C in the eight¬ 
eenth century furnishes several instances of unprovoked aggres¬ 
sion and of violation of the rules ofintci'national law and mora¬ 
lity. 


(1) Cambridge, History of India p. 322. 
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Warren Hastings as Goveroor^Gcneral 

(1774-86) 


Parliamentary Enquiry 

It luu b(xn Kuid in i\ previous cltnplrx thal the alTnirt of the 
East India Conipuiiy since 1765 had been in a state of dirardet. 
Tile nnomnly of llio pmition occupied by the Company in 
India had long been clear lo diase ^vllo took interest in its 
allkin botli in India and England. The Company svas no longer 
a trading concern; it had acquired posso^ion of vau territories- 
and although tliey were held from the Mughal Emperor the 
need was fell for doing something ‘to reconcile our quasi-sover* 
ftignly in India wiili a proper subordination to the Crovm and 
Parliament'. It was against ihu English constitutional practio: 
to allow tile Company complete freedom of action without any 
clicck or control over its aHaii's'. It was just and proper that 
Parliament sliould intervene to I'c^latc its rcspomibiliuca. At 
tlie same time it was wholly irapossTbtc to takeaway (Iicviriits and 
privileges granted by a Royal Charter. The wcalrliy Nabobs^ 
wlio returned from India with ill-gotten wealth a)*ou]ed the 
jealousy as well as he indigiution of . Englishmen and the 
Company'.^ aiTain attracted more and more attention. In 1766 
the House of Commons appointed a Committee to enquire into 
the affairs of the East India Company and a year later Paidia- 
ment dehnitely asserted its rigiit to control the Company's 
financial policy. An Act was pas.scd 'which laid down that 
dividends should be voted by ballot only at general meetings 
and tile maximum dividend wss fixed at lOper cent. The position, 
hovsrever^ continued to be unsatisfactory and in 1769 Vcrclst, 
who was Governor of Bengal wrote: — 

“Experience must convince even the most prejudiced chat to 
hold vast possessions and yet to act on the level of mere 

1. Thcjte were the scrvanl.s of the Company who had amassed 
large fortunes in India. ITicy were regarded by their 
countrymen as men who had fattened on the miseries of 
their fellow creatures. 
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merchants, making gain over first principal; to receive 
an imnicnse revenue without possessing an adcqtmtc 
power over the people who )>ay it; tf) be really intcresfed 
in the grand and generous object—‘the good oJ' the whole 
and yet to pui*siic a narrow and partial end, arc para" 
doxes not to be reconciled and highlv injurious to our 
i\ation&l diBvactcr, dangerous to the best esiublisiuncnt, 
and bordering on inhumanity-*’^ 

In 1769 an Act was passed wiiuh requirrd the Company to 
pay to the Exdicqucr annually a sum of £ 4,00,000 for the 
year ill lieu of the privilege of retaining the (ciriioria) acquisU 
tions. There wax other provisions which wac to regulate the 
dividend- The question of sovcrcigiuy was nut discussed but by 
this interference die State clearly asserted its rights to control 
the sovereignty of Indidn ta'ritories, and to have a share in the 
gaim of the Giompany. Clive who kitew oftiic niuuicial diOicult* 
ies of the Company did not approve of this measure aiid condem¬ 
ned it 05 a 'political blackmail.* Other friends of the Company 
thought likewise and failed to understand wlw the Company 
should pay sudi a large amount to the British Grown for land^ 
which it held from the Great Mughal. But liic feeling against 
the Company was strong and the public mind was much agita¬ 
ted over the gigantic fortunes that were made by the 'Indian Nab¬ 
obs’. As long as the Whigs were in power, the Company was 
safe and the small minority wliich was in favour of drastic meas¬ 
ures was helpless. But when the 7'orics came iiuo power under 
the leadership of Lord North the situation was changed. The 
bankruptcy of the Company at this time aggravated the cruiis and 
took public opinion by auiprisc. Mr. Davies sums up the posi¬ 
tion of the Company thus:— 

"'Fhe Directors, in desperation, applied to the Bank of 
England for a loan of £ 6,00,000. It was refused. 
Panic-.stricken and forcsccingrutn, thq* and dieir friends 
began frantically to unload their stock. Then, whai it 
was announced that the Company was unable to meet 
its obligation to the State, the crash came. WaiU and 
curses went up from the stricken investors. Many 
members of Parliament and their friends lost heavily. 
Excration was poured upon the Company and cries 
for vengeance were heard on every hand. All ranks 
in the State would bcncBc by the do\vnfall of the Cdm- 
pany.*’* 


1. Fifth Report, Ease India Affaira, Vol. I, p. CCX. 

2. Administration of Warren Hastings, p. 135. 
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Tltt Company applied to the Government for help. Lord 
North, xyho commanded Urge majorities in both Houses, Jiad a 
great dislike for the Company and he referred the application to 
Pnriiatnem. 

Between 1757 ami 176G the leading servants of the Company 
in Bengal alone hud received piYscms amounting to £ 21,69,665 
l>esidci Olive’sjagir, the capiniJisctl v.iluc of which was jf6,00, 
000. In addition to llicsc llicy had rccivcd C 37,70,830 aa 
coinpcnsutinn for tiic losses. Truly tltc administraron of iJic 
Company wan a siiik of dishonesty and corruption. 

Tn 1772 through the Deputy Chainniut Sulivan the Directors 
tried to ol)(uiii !ea«! to introduce n bill for tlic better regulation 
ol their nlfairs but it was refused. In April BurTOync moved a 
resolution in (he House of Commons to appoint a Select Commit¬ 
tee of 31 tn uiquirc into the alfati's of ilic East India Company. 
The Company, hard-pressed for money, asked tlv: Govcmmcni 
for a loan £ 10,00,000. 'J'his rreated a srpnn of opposition. 
In March they liad declared a dividend of 12^ per cent; in 
Auguii they had come to the Govcnimcntas suppliants for a large 
loan. The oj^nents of the Company got their long desired 
opportunity. The reports of the misdc^'i of the Company’s 
servants further inilnmcd rc.scntnicnt agatitst It and the servants 
of the Compiny were condemned with cqu,^! impartiality. Lord 
North pressed a Select C/)mmi(tce for looking into the Indian 
u/fnirs. The Select Committee’s report revealed a scandalous 
state of affairs. Its Chairman Burgoyne said: The most atro¬ 
cious abuses that ever stained the name of Government call for 

redress.If by some means sovereignly and land arc 

not separated iVom trade, India and Great Britain will be 
sunk and overwhelmed never to rise again. Horace Walpole 
recorded the popular impression in these words ; 

“Such n scene of tyranny and plunder has been oprjicd up 

as makes one snudder.We ore Spaniards in our 

lust for gold, and Outcli in our delicacy of obtaining 
it.” 

Ghaltham burst into indignation as he heard of the doii^ of 
the Company and wrote in 1773: ‘India teems with iniquitiesso 
rank, as to smell to earth ai^ heaven*. The Directors were 
to blame. They had encouraged most of the iniquities and their 
love of money had led to all kinds of vices. 

Under the full blaze of Parliamentary and public wrath, the 
Company made frantic efforts to reform the abuses. Six super- 
visoi's were appointed with salaries of £ 10,000 '^ach to go to India 
to reorganize the whole system. But this move was disallowed 
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by Parliament in December 1772. In Mardi the Company again 
requested the Government . for a loan of £ 15(00,000. Burgoync 
again launched nn attack in the Commons and on hi.t motion a 
resolution was adopted. ‘That all acquisitions made under die 
influence of a military force, or by treaty with foreign princes, 
do of right bclongtothc State.’ 'Iliis rcwluiion afTiniicd dir sover¬ 
eignty of the British Parliament over the lerritririal posst^ssions 
acq^uired in the East. Two Acts were passed in 1773. By one 
of mem ministci's were permitted to grout to liio Coniptmy a loan 
of £ 14,00,000 to meet tlicir obligations. Tlic oiluT was the 
Regulating Act which made tin|)oitanc changes not only indie 
constitution of the Company but also in its rdatioiis to ihe 
Crown and in the Government of India. Por the flrat time the 
Parliament tried to give a regular sliape lo the Compauy’.s 
administration in India and to make it subject to the Crown and 
Parliament. 

The Regulating Act 

The Regulating Art passc<l by Lord North’s Ministry marks 
the first attempt of the British Parliament to cstablisli cmcinul 
Government in India. It overhauled the constitution oftlic Com¬ 
pany w liome and all ^ertions raised by its friends and suppor¬ 
ters were overruled. The Directors were licnccforth to hold 
office for four years and onc-fourtli of their number was to retire 
annually. A year’s gap was necessary to make a retiring Director 
eligible for rc-clcction. Hie qualification for a vote in the Court 
of Proprietors was raised from £ 500 to £ 1,000 and it was con¬ 
fined to tlinse wIk) held their stock at least for a year. 

In India the GOva nor of Bengal became the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral of India for five years having fiill autliority over the Presi¬ 
dencies of Madras and BonilMy wJiich wcix: forbidden to make 
war or peace without the consent of the Governor-General and 
his Council. Hie Govemor-General was to be assisted by a 
Council consisting of four members, each having equal voting 
power with die Governor-General except in a ease of a tic when 
the latter could e.xercisc a casting vote. Hie first Councillors 
were named in the Act and were to hold office for four years and 
vacancies were to be filled up by the Court of Directors. Hie 
scale of salaries sanctioned was fairly high, the Governor-General 
was to get £ 25,000 a year and each of the Councillors £ 10,000. 
The Directors were required to lay l«forc the treasury all corres¬ 
pondence from India relating to revenue affiiirs and to inform 
a Secretary of State of everything about the Council and 
military administration. By this .Act was established at Calcutta 
a Supreme Court of Judicature which was to work independently 
of the Governor-General and his Council and was to consist of 
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four Knglisli Judges who were to administer EnglisJi law to all 
BrituOi subjects. The right of appeal to Utc Privy Council was 

f fronted. Sir Elijah Iinpcy was to act as the Chief Justice and 
tis (<alui 7 was fixed at/'8,000 a year. Tlic jurisdiction of the 
Court Wits very wide, it extended to all sorts of causes—Civil, 
Criiiiiiuii, Admiralty and Eeclcsiasiieal'and over die whole pro¬ 
vince of Jlaigal, ilchar and Orissa. Juries comisiiug of Brit¬ 
ishers, were to be employed in criuiuml trials and the Court was 
a court of record sts well as of jail delivery. All servants of the 
Clotnpuuy inrltuiingfheGovcrnor-Gcncra], the member* of Coun¬ 
cil and ilie Judges were I'orbidden to accept presents or to engage 
in trade. Trade in certain speeified articles was allowed to some 
of the Company's servants but for cng-.iging in trade not so speci¬ 
fied, a license hud to he taken. Several penalties were provided 
for br<‘.ach of trust and niisconduct by Uic Company’ servants, 
ft was further laid down that tlic authorities set up by the Act 
will communicate to the Home Government thcdclaih regarding 
the revenue and the adininisirution of Bengal. 

The Regulating Act ivas a clumsy device to cstablisli a strong 
and stable government in H foreign country. Inthe India of the 
eighteenll) century it was necessary to establish a local authority 
armed with well-defined powers, and in all cases to invest some 
person w’iih authority to take derisions on his own responsibility, 
in cmcrgcnric.5. By this enactment the cliicf authority in Britidi 
India was vostcti in a Governor-General and his Council. Tlic 
Governor-General liad no right to ovemde the will of majority. 
Tlic result of tins was so serious tliat it was applied to. . . Cornw¬ 
allis in 1786. At the meetings of the Council cvcr%* point was lik¬ 
ely to l>e argued and debated and no provi.son made for securing 
unity of action and prompt despatch of business, llie Governor- 
General Iiad only a easiing vote in a case of equal division and 
as we shall sec he often avoided diflicult situations by exer¬ 
cising it. No better means could liave been adopted by the 
framci's of the Actio emure ‘futile debates and fatal delays’. 
Tlic clause giving the Governor—General pow'cri of lupwrvision 
over the Presidencies did not work U'cll. The suborcUnate govern¬ 
ments could not make waror peace without ihcprevious consent of 
the Governor-General but there were two exceptions to this rule. 
The local government could take action on its own responsibility 
when it judged the matter to be urgent and when it had obtained 
special sanction from the authorities at home. This was probably 
done with a view to enable the local governments which had so 
fai* acted independently to get used to the contrpl of the Gover¬ 
nor-General. 

The relations between the Supreme Court and the Council 
w-irc not dcHned. A clash of jurisdictions was inevitable. Tlic 
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Court was given, extensive authority over British subjects residing 
in Bengaf, Bchav and Orissa but its jurisdiction was not clearly 
defied. The term British subject was vague; it might apply only 
CO Europeans. At or it migiic be interpreted to apply to Europeans 
and Indians botli. In practiced wasdifTicuItto disliiiguish l>eiwecn 
an inhabitant of the counti*/ who was tinda- ilic })roteciioas 
of the Company aitd one wh<> wax not. Again it wiis not clear wliat 
Uw.English or Indian-thc Judges weir going to administer. In 
the hands of tnai, wholly! gnuiant nl' liulinu customs and usagc-i, 
the English law was to become nil insirimicul ni' ii^uxtt(^c to ihe 
people.* 

Mr. Davies rightly obsci’vcs : 

•*Thc only law that die four selected barristers knew was 
the Eolith iawj and all of dicni were equally ignoi’ant 
of Indian conditions. Tlie way was thus clearly prc> 
pared for a conflict between the execution and the judi* 
r.ial branches of the new Govenunent.’** 

Tlic Simreinc Court was empowered to take cognisance of 
all cases, lliis wax again vague. It ^va^ not clear whether the 
Company’s servants engaged in die collection of the revenue 
were exempted from the jurisdiction of iliis Court. The Council 
and the Court differed on this question and soon embarked upon 
a most undigniEcd controversy. The people suffered much and 
Sir Alfred Lyail’s remarks arc well worth quoting : 

“With a prolbt and costly procedure, with strange unintel¬ 
ligible powers resembling the attributes of .some mys¬ 
terious divinity, the Supreme Court was soon i-cgardcd 
by the natives as an engine of outlandisli oppression 
rather than as a bulwark against executive tyranny. ”• 

The Company's servants were forbidden to engage in trade 
but thc Directors had never realised the necessity of increasing 
their salaries. It was not possible to prevent them from eking 

1. Sir Courtney Ilbcrt describes the English law which the 

Judges were going to administer in these words: — 

<'the unregenerate English law, insular, technical, formless, 
tempered in its application to English circumstances by 
the quibbles of Judges and the obstinacy of juries, caj:^ 
able of being an imtrument of the most monstrous 
iz^ustice when administered in an atmosphere different 
from that in which it had been administered." 

2. Administration of Warren Hastings, p. 141. 

3. The Rise and Expansion of Bi itish Dominion in Indian, p. 

181. 
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out iheir slender incomes in other ways so long as their salaries 
were wretchedly low. 

Tlic Act provoked mucli hostil e comment at the time wltcn 
it was passed. Z^caving aside the remarks of partisatvt, tlierc is 
t>m: conclusion which cannot be rcsi.stcd. It was bas^ on a 
coiupleic ignorance of Indian cojultUons and no penon of Indian 
experience except Clive w&s consulted in drafting it. The Minis¬ 
ters luid no knowledge of the cotmiry or of its needs and the 
suggcstinii is not wholly unfounded that they were more anxious 
to iiavc a sliarc in the patronage of India ilaanto establish a sound 
mid workable administration. The principal target of attack 
was the Company and tliey liad not tiic least Ji&^itation in curtail¬ 
ing or uiutping its rights. Sir James Stephen says that the 
drafters of the Act did not wish to face the problem with which 
they hud to deal. Tliis is not quite correct. The Act brought 
about a changein thepcrsonnel of the Govcrnor-Gcncrari Coun* 
cilbywhicli the actions of the Company’s servants were to be 
judged. Secondly, it attempted to introduce regular principhs 
of law and Justice in India, altliough they were not in consonance 
with the geuiu.s of her people, and to reform the Company’s 
services. 'Hiirdly, it appointed an experienced person as Gover¬ 
nor-General of India who liad steered the ship of State past ail 
rocks and shoals and liiid solidly the foundations of the Britisli 
Empire in India. It may not be flattering to our pride to 
state these facts but the surerss of Hastings and his contem- 
poraric-s is the measure of the poIttir.aI incapacity of our own 
countrymen of the eighteenth century. 

Though some critics will strongly differ, it may be said that 
die Act was on the whole an honest attempt to deal with a diffi¬ 
cult problem. It was the 6rst attenipt to bring the Company 
under the control of the British Parliament and to estabiidi on 
rflicicnt administration. 

The members of the hrst Council werenamed inthe Act itself. 
They were. Major General Clavering, Barwcll, Colonel Monson 
and Mr. Philip Francis. Barwcll was alrea^ in Calcutta and (he 
other three had come from England. C^neral Clavering was 
made also the Commander-in-chief of the forces and senior 
member of the Council with the right of succession to the post of 
Governor-General in ca.se of vacancy. Ihc Judges of the Supreme 
Court were Sir Robert Chambers, John Hyde and Stephen 
Lemaisire as puisne Judges and Sir Elijah Impey, who was a 
school fellow of Hastings, was appointed Chirf Justice. 

Tlic ncwCouncillors reached Calcutta on 19th October, 1774, 
the Judges having arrived two days earlier. The new constitution 
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espionage of the worst kind and began to lend a tvilling ear to all 
kinds of charges against him. Not only were his public acts 
condemned but his pcxsonal diaracccr was also impugned. All 
persons with grievances, real or imaginary, were easily gran¬ 
ted intci'vicw aiid allowed to unfold their talc of rapacity, oppres¬ 
sion and intrigue. 

Francis who dipped lus pen in gall, wrote liiucrly to the 
Dircciors and told them that the &>vcrnnr-Crr.)\erai liad always 
acted contrary tu theiv orders and nothing short of lux ri'call 
would save tile situation in India. 

It is interesting to ]*cad Hasitings' arcounl of tlic work of the 
majority whidt (ronblcd liim so ntiidi. In a letter to Suliv^m in 
1776 he UTotc ; 

''The present government has proceeded on pi‘incii)Ics dia¬ 
metrically opposite In mine. 

I'irsl they have broken all the arrai^cmcnts which I made 
in the Nawah's family in 1772 ; replaced Mahomed 
Roza Khan; restored tlic office of Nail) Suba; disiiiissec) 

the Begum from her office.publicly proclaimed 

the Nawab’x sovereignty, llicy have made their power 
imcmili'olled, nnd contrived to preclude iu opunuions 
from public view, by tJie pretended ind'*j)cndency gran¬ 
ted lo Maliomed Rezu Khan. 

Secondly, they have abolished, or I'cndcrcd of no effect, 
all the courts of justice, and avwvcd their intentions of 
restoring tltc col fectorships. 

Tliirdly, they complain against me for overelmrging tlie 
inivcnue. 

Fourtlily, they have branded the suspension oftlic King’s tri¬ 
bute with the appellation of violation of public faith; 
they have called the cession of Kara the sale of other’s 
property ; they have called the subsidy which I had 
fixed with tlic Vizier at 2,10,000 rupees and whicJi they 
had augmcJttcd to 2,60,000 rupees and the stipulation 
for the Rohilla war, the mercenary prostitution of the 
company’s arms for hire. 

The Nawob’s finances and ^sources are totally exhausted. 
Hi.s troops arc disaffected to a man. They liavc been 
permitted to oppose his authority in instances of the 
most crimiiuil disobecUenee, and the only severity which 
has been ever exercised towards them was in the mas¬ 
sacre of 20,000 of Ills sepoys (at least Bristow computes 
the loss at that amount) mutinied for their pay.”^ 


1. Glcig, II, p. 30. 
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Trial of Nand Kumar 

ilio Councillors Imd created an atmosphere in ^vhicll any 
cliarjfc cotild !}c prererred against the Govcntor-Gcrjcral. iTaucis 
who Imd nllou'cd Im suspieiom to turn Into couvictiotu alTorded 
ovc >7 encouragcnirni to complaimmis. ’Htc most importuitt of 
lh<‘ni Was Mnliarajii Naiid Kumar, a Ilcngnli Brnhiimn of high 
rank now nearly 70 years <>1* age who was lurmcrly employed in 
the lumxclioid (if Mir Jafar at MursJiidabad. 'Hie ix:lationx bc> 
tween hint aiul Hastings were ttronu'd. Both hated cacJi other, 
.^und Kumar felt much mortified hy Mahomed Reza 
Kliau’s iriul and resented the trcatmait meted out to him 
byliiLsliags. Mnlmnii'd Reza was ducharged and the enmiiry 
was dropped hy Haniings. Shitah Roy wiut reinstated in omce. 
He accused licforc llie Council the Governor—General of having 
acceptrd u bribe of 3i hikhs from Munni Begam, the widow of 
Mir Jafar and Raja 6ur Das, Nand Kumar’s son, for securing to 
them the posts of Regent and Dewan respectively in the Nawab’s 
household. ITostiugs olijcctcd tn the procedure and said 
that the Council could not sit in judgment on him and 
had no right to examine Nand Ku/nar at the Coundl Board. Jt 
would have been better to appoint a committee of ciic|uiry to 
look into their cliargcs but to permit Nand Kumar to arraign the 
Govcrnor-Gaicral before the Council was certainly an infringe¬ 
ment of (he dignity imd character of the first luciiiber of the 
administration. Wlien (lie majority insisted upon continuing the 
proceedings, blastings dissolved the Cotmcil and this liad to be 
done more (lian once. MaJiomcd Reza Khan was also appi-o» 
ached and asked to make a charge against Hostings but he could 
say notiling more than that he had presented only a Persian Gat 
to the Govcrnor>Gciicral. They paid a visit to Nand Kumar at 
his house with great pomp and if BarwcU Is to be trusted the 
Raja never had such honours paid to him. In the eyes of the 
members who had cjicitcdmuchdamaginglnfonnation from Nand 
Kumar without making a scrutiny into the discrepancies in his 
statements, the charge of bribe was fully made out and they 
called upon the Govcrnor*General to pay hack the sums he had 
received into tlie public trcasuiy. Hastings refused to rer.ognizc 
the Council's right to impeach him in this manner and there can 
*bc no doubt about the constitutional impi'opricty of holding a 
trial of the President in sucli a manner. Hastings admitted that 

1. The first charge of bribery \vzs brought by the Rani of Bui*- 
dwan but her complaint.i were directed against Graham 
with whom Hostings made common cause for the purpose 
of defeating the Rani’s attempts. Nand Kumar was the 
first who made a direct attack upon the Governor-General. 
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he had received 1} laklu fiom Munni Br^um to whom he paid a 
vUit at Mursliidubad as the customary 'entcrtauuncru ullowaucu' 
which had been paid (o die Governors in die past. Clive ami 
Vcrclat had i>ccn paid some ullnwancc when they were grjvcrnors. 
This was proved by entries in the Imok of public uccoiiut.s kept 
at Murshtdabad. Customary nr not it was imdnubtcdly excessive 
and in ail conscicna; unjustifiable cxpecinlly when It Is remem- 
bcied time die Nawab’s alloumncc had been cut down to IG laklui 
a ycar» Hastings wns right iu protesting against tlic hlglidiundcd- 
ncss of his colleagues but he committed a *iactical blunder* iu 
not admitting tlie receipt of 1 i lakhs. Tlic veuson why he did imt 
do 50 is obvious. 

As the rqioriR of their proceedings became known to the 
public attacks on Hostings'persoruU character and iniegiity 
multiplied. New charges were brouglit against him and he was 
painted in vivid coloun as a monster of iniquity. Small riutlt.s 
tvei'c magnified into grave offences and he found himself in n 
state of loi-mcnt. It was at this time that he was informed of a 
compii'acy between Natid Kumar, rrnneis, Fowllcr and.foseph, 
an £ngl»hinan notin the Company’s service, to bring a false 
clmrgcagainst liim. Tlic mailer reported was lo the Chicrjiisdcc 
who ordci'cd his trial on the charge of conspiracy but before this 
was done Nand Kumar was caught in a trap which his enemies 
had laid for him. 

A certain Mohan Prasad liad six years before brought against 
Nand Kumar a civil suit for fraud in the Mayor’s Court but 
having failed there, he went to the Supreme Court and prosecut¬ 
ed him for forgery in a will.* He was committed to prison 
ntid ordered Co take lus trial. The Judges found him guilty and 
he was hanged on 5th August, 1775. Tlic evidence against him 
Nvas so meagre that even a prima focit clasc could not be estab¬ 
lished. But it is said die Judges were greatly annoyed at the 
zeal of the prisoner’s friends and the perjury of his witnesses. 
The trial uras held with the help of a jury which consisted entire¬ 
ly of Europeans. It lasted for seven days and the formalities of 
law were fully complied with. The accused was defended by 
Farrier, one of the ablest advocates of tlie Calcutta court. Before 
the execution of tlie sentence Nand Kumar prayed for mercy 
but hU petition met with no response. Tlic request for appeal 
to the King in Oouncii was rejected on the ground that it con¬ 
tained no specific gi'ounds. Then Farrier made a fresh petition 


1. Mohan Prasad was attorney to a banker Ralak Das whosewill 
Nand Kumar had been found guilty of uttering knowing 
it to be forged. This will had been made four years before. 
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e ruying Ax' I'cspitc Imt only one jury-man ^m^rcccl Lo sign i(. 

fndetiTrcd by failure he requested tlx: inenibert of the Council 
lo endorse hix pctilinii bm Clavcriitg and Mouson ixTusud to 
ijilerft'ri: nit ihu ginuud tlmt ‘il liad no tvlalion wliutcvcr to the 
puldic couc:crJLs of the eounlry*. A pitcoius appeal made u> 
i'*i'and}) )}rcvinu.sty pii)du('i‘d no cITcct and ito did nolhingp to save 
the life of the man whom he liud instigated to nnidi. Perhaps 
ai 501111* Angln-liidiun U'l'iterx suggest I’Vuuds fell that Naiiil 
Kumar dead would be more useful for his ptuix>sc] than Nuud 
Kumar alive, lieforc the (*xcailiou of xcjitoncc Nand Kumar 
prayed for mercy but his jKtitioii met wiili no rcspoiuc. 

Thus was removed frixn tlic paiii nf Hasiingx one of his most 
IbrniKlablc enemies whoso intrigues tliroatcncd to blight his 
eiirccr in India. He heaved a si^i of relief when the trial wus 
over and wrote lo his agents in London 'uhr old gentleman was 
in gaol and in a fair way to bn hanged**. Tlie Gltief Justice also 
feared that hU motives might be impugned and three days after 
he wrote to Alexander Elliot tliat lie was apprclicnsivc tlic majo- 
lily of this Council will endeavour to assign undue motives for 
the late execution. . . I would by no means leave my attachment 
to Hastings if he be decried or extenuated. Il was founded on 
friendship for a icliool fellow and hav been coniiniicd by 
opinion of the man.* 

*11u: death of a Brahmin of high rank caused constcrimtion 
among the people, ‘lltou.sands rushed to (he Ganges to have 
a dip in the sacred water to ^vadi away the pollution caused 
bv witnessing the murder and prayed for the welfare of his soul. 
'I’iic execution had a calming cfTcct on accusct*s and informers and 
even the hostile majority of the Council was sobered down by 
the suddcncss of the blow. 

Hie execution of Nand Kumar like the Rohilta war formed 
one of (he articles nf impeachment against Hastings. Burke thtind* 
cred in fuiy against him and charged liim with the murder of a 
pious Brahman. He was in close touch with Francis who sup« 
plied liim information aliout liastings* conduct and policy. 

Speaking on Fox's India Bill he said: 

“The Rajah Nuncomar was, by an insult on everything 
whidi India holds rifspectable and sacred, han^d in 
the face of all his nation, by the Judges you sent to 
protect tiiat people, hanged for a pretended n'imc, upon 
an per//o(to Act of Parliament, in the midst of his 
evidence against Mr. Hastings. The accuser they said 


1. Davies, Administration of Warren Hastings, p. 177 
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be lian^d. 77ic culprit, without acquittal or enquii^ 
triumphs on the ground of that murdcr^a murder not 
of Noncomar only, but of ail living testimony, and 
even of evidence yet imborit. I'rom (lint time not a 
complaint hai been licard from the Native.^ against 
their Governors. All the grievances of India liavc 
found a complete remedy." 

Mill and Macaulay among historians accepted ihirk<:'.H cliaigc 
and the latter went so far as (n assert dial ‘None but idiots or 
biographci*s will doubt (hat Hasting and Tinpey had colluded to 
bring about the judicial muixlci'of Nand Kumar*. It was belie¬ 
ved by many tJtai ostensibly Nand Kumar was hanged for foigcry 
but in i*cality becauseitc had (he audacity to accusti the Governor- 
General of grave offences. There arc three questions that arise out 
of the trial. First, was Nand Kumar guilty ? Second, was the 
trial fairly conducted ? Third, did Hastings collude tvitli Impcy 
to bring about his mur^r by a legal process ? The answer 
given by u nmnbci* of modern Anglo-Indian ciitici is extremely in 
favour of Hastings. 

Fonxat regards Hastiug.s* prosccurion of Nand Kumar for 
conspiracy as an act of legitimate self-defence and says that there 

possibility for his death rested not on Hastings but on the 
three members of Council (Adm. 140-141). Vincent Smith who Is 
strongly biassed in favour of Hastings writes: 

There is not the slightest foundation for Macaulay's denuncia- 
lioan of the cottduct of either Hastings or lmpL 7 in connection 
with the execution of Nand Kumar. The critics of Warren 
Hastings may make out a case agaiast lUm in regard to ihe 
Rohilla war. Raja Ohet Singh, or the Begams of Oudh. llie 
facts of all those cases admit of divergence of opinion concerning 
his action, but nobody w*ho has really understood the Nand 
Kumar affair can believe it possible that u judicial murder was 
committed. The proccdui*c was regular, legal, and deliberate, 
and the actual trial by jury was more laborious, and exhausting, 
probably, than that of any other case on record. 

Modern research regards die story of the judicial murder as 
a myth. Sir James Stephen in his ‘The Story of Nuncomar and 
the Impeachment of Sir Elijah Impcy' which is a wholly one¬ 
sided statement of the case defends Warren Hastings' conduct and 
holds Nand Kumar to have beenjustly and fairly tried and 
punished. Mr. Davies, a recent defender of Wairen Hastings, 
cxpiTsscs a similar view (176-79). In a style hardly suited to the 
dispassionate examination of a controversial question he writes; 


I. Oxford History p. 527. 
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Tlic idea of Ilasiings, desperate because his career and 
reputation were about to ue ruined, tiying to destiY)/ hia enemy 
and accuser before he was destroyed by him, framing the prose¬ 
cution nil a capital cliurgtT, and persuading his old school friend 
to save him by sending Nnnd Kumar to the gallow's—What ii this 
but the vciystufT of great dramn ? How alliiringlt is! How 
irresistible to the lovers of die stage? How artistically satis¬ 
fying ?* 

A moro balanced view is expressed by Mr. Roberts whose re- 
scarcltes deserve to be treated widi rcxpeci. He j-egards (he cliaigc 
of judicial murder as baseless but frankly states that the trial was 
not conducted with absolute fairness and it was unfortunate that 
the ju^cs tJicmsclvcs ciY>ss-cxamincd, and that somewhat severely, 
the prisoner's trii nesses, un the alleged ground that counsel 
for the proRi-cmion was incompetent. He goes to add that the 
jutUdal murder may be fictitious but tlicrc was 'certainly some¬ 
thing equivalent to a miscarriage of justice*. The judges acted 
wrongly in applying the English Law to Mand Kumar's case and 
as even Sir James Stephen admits fine or imprisonment would 
have Ixien (he appropriate penalty.* One mere extract will show 
Mr. Roberts' fuirjnindcdJtess. 

It is very doubtful whether the Supreme Court had auy 
jurisdiction over nntivc-s and there is practically no doubt at alt 
(thougli the point lias been contested} that the Englhli law mak¬ 
ing forgery a capital crime was not operated in India till many 
years after Nand Kumar's alleged forgery had been commictedL 
Apart from all thus, the Supreme Court had authority to reprieve 
and suspend thr execution of any capital sentence whenever tliere 
shall appepr in ihclrjudgmcnt a proper occasion for mercy.' 

Mr. Roberts finds it difficult to understand why the majority 
of the Council did not try to save Nand Kumar. There was 
good reason why they should have petitioned the Court for his 
release. If Nand Kumar were hanged it will be difficult to 
investigate the charge against Hastings. According to Mr. 
Roberts the only thing that will explain their conduct is that 
they had come to rcgai-d the charges against Hastings as baseless 
and were glad to be rid of Nand Kumar. ITic reader who has 


1. Davies, Adtninisiraiion p. 179. 

On reading Mr. Davies’s Defence of Hastings one feels con¬ 
vinced of the necessity of the warning which Macaulay 
gives to idiots and biographers. 

2. History of British India, p. 188. 

3. IbiJ., pp. 188-89. 
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followed the history of these events will form his own judgment 
about tlte cliaractcr of Hostings as well ms the nicmbci's of the 
Council. Both hud used Nand Kumar os Uicir tool and such 
was their gratefulness for the sck'vires rendaed. Both liad shown 
their gi‘:itcfuliu»s by throwing him nverboard.* 

l'hom]>son and Gurrctl have cxamuicd Nand Kumar’s ca.se 
with more fcjvour and impartiality than nihcr Anglo-Indian 
writers. They have expressed the vimv that the trial was not 
so impartial as Slqdicn and Vincent Smith assert, imu' was the 
BritisI) jury tlm best to licar .sudt a ease. The appJiralion id' iJtc 
English (aw wiu )nid cnougli and it w.is clearly tnifiiir beaiuxr 
Nand Kumar's alleged guilt went Imek to a pcrioil lour years 
l^forc the cstublishtncitt of the Supreme Court.* 'Hie leamcd 
authors write: 

"Hanging was ccrtuinly a pitiful ciid for Uic men who, when 
the English were suppliants and merchants dcsciving 
precious little respect foi* either character or courage, 
was a great oOtcer in the land, and wlio h.id Inroi in so 
many pnme uBkirs of State during iwciuy ycai*8.*’* 

Another .Anglo-Indian writer of ropuie who has made n 
siuiilarstudy of the whole question is Sir Williiim Bevaidge. 
His well known book "The trial of Maharaja Nand Kumar’ wjw 
written as a rcplv to Sir James Stephen’s work on the same suli- 
Ject which has been ineutioncd i>crorc. His conclusions arc 
entirely dilTci'cnt. 'Hicy may be briefly stated ns follows: 

The charge of forgery m’us not cstiiblidicd and the real 
prosecutor of Ntiiicomar was Ha-ttijigR. Kanuiluddin, il\c 
nrincipal widtus.t in the ease, was closely connected with 
Hastings’ Banyu Kuinta Babu. The trial u‘as conducted 
unfairly and the Chief Justice's behaviour was bad 
throu^tout. 'fherc is Farrier’s .iccount to show that 
from Uxe very b^huiing the judges had made v»p their 
minds that the defence ^va^ false. The Brilijdi jury 
whicJi tried the ease was incompetent and Impey 
hanged Nand Kumar from corrupt motives. This is 
the sum and substance of Beveridge's learned tlicsis 

1. "Morisonand Francis did nothing, a baseness deeper than 
that which Hastings showed when his private secretary 
interfered against a reprieve." 

Thompson and Garrett, Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule 
in India, pp. 138-39. 

2. Hiompson and Garrett, p. 138. 

3. /Aid, p. 138. 
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U'liidi runs into three hundred and thirty-seven pages 
cmiiimed with infonnaiion on every concrivabic aspect 
ofthu ease. 

'iltcru is no doubt tluil muclt bias has l>cen imported into 
the discussion of this qurslinn by Anglo-Indian writers. Some 
iUH; apnlngists of Kasiings, othm urc men: criticjt of his nature 
and policy and 11101*0 ruasoimbic in thrir outbreak- An iinpartial 
study, hnwi'vor, of the wliole question leads In this eonclu.si'oii. 
I'lu: iirosccutinit (hilrd to prove that Naiul Kuiuur wns guilty of 
roigei 7 . Kvon liir Jaim;.s Stephen admits Chat tlircasc against 
him >vas a weak one and the evidence was liardly suHiricnt to 
cstablisli a prima fade raw. 'I’hat the tli'fencc was false docs tint 
pi'ove tile guilt of tin? nerused. 'Ilii: nrinciptJ n'ittutis for the 
proseetitiou KainnliMldiu was a man ot wnrtliicsi character who, 
according to Sir James Sfeplum. ‘considered falsehood as fair 
phty*. liaitings was interotcd in the prosecution. I’lic coin- 
rtdcnce between Nniid Kuiiiur's accusation against Hastings and 
his arrest for fotgcri^ is not merely u matter of cliaiu:c. it is on 
record iliat Iswriet 's (Maud Kiumiv’s Couiucl) attempts to obtain 
a reprieve for Natul Kumar were fuilcrl by Hastings* .servants. 
Accoiding to ilic Sair-iil-Muiukhnrin it was liie im])re.ssion of 
coiuemporarifs ihul N.utd Kumar perished for having accused 
die Governor-General. GimicmI Clavering wrote on the 15th 
September, 1775; 

“■.and after the death of Nand Kumav, the Gover¬ 

nor we liclitvc is well assttred and that no man svlio 
regards lus own safely wilt venture to stand forth as 
his accuser.*' 

The chtugejt against I Castings tme .still imder examination and 
the best way to stifle enquiry was to create trouble for Nand 
Kumar. The rorgci 7 (if committed at nil) was committed several 
years ago and during the interval Hastings had used Nand Kumar 
os Ilia tool for his own purposes.* Tliat the prosecution was 
launclicd after Nand Kumar had arraigned the Governor-General 
is signiheant. 

The trial began in June and tlie judges must have been in¬ 
convenienced by the tropical heat but it cannot be said that t lie 
trial was conducted fairly. Impcy’s manner was bad; Hyde and 
Lc Maistre (two otlici'judgas) troated the defence witnesses very 

1. Hastings was accused In March; the conspiracy chai'ge agaimt 
Nand Kumar was brought in April and on the 6lh May* 
Nand Kumar was arrested on a charge of forgery. ’The 
interval was very short and when we remember that Mohan 
Prasad tvas in touch with Hastings it scenes reasonable to 
believe that the two were connected. 
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roughly and even Farrier .was hampered in hU advocacy of tltc 
cause of his client. He was not allowed to address the jury. The 
judge’s questions to the witnesses were of^aii inquisitional charac¬ 
ter' and Farrier stated before the House of Commons that lliey 
were influenced by the pcijury of the defence witnesses. Impcy’s 
chttigc to the juiy was unfair, lltcjuroi-s were not men of sum- 
tance and there was not one Indian among them. Nand Kumar’s 
request to be tried by a jury of his peers was refused. Hasting' 
contemporaries had no doubt tliat he had countenanced the 
prosecution of Nand Kumar and some of them asked him to 
take precautions for his safety. Macpltcrson wrote to him from 
Madras: 

‘*Do not employ any black; let your fair female (Mrs. IrahofT; 
friend oversee everything you eat.” 

Hastings feared danga* and took precautions to guard his 
person. 

Impey and his colleagues tried Nand Kumar according to 
English Law whidi was wholly unjust. It is difflcult to follow 
the reasoning whidi Impey employed to prove that the English 
Law applied to Calcutta. It is true, forgciy was a capital ofTcncc 
in England but in India it was a mere mbclcmeanour. There was 
only one ease of an Indian sciUciiced to death for forgery (1765) 
but he was not hanged and the scnlcncc was condemned. Tlic 
judges knew nothing about Indian customs and mages and their 
action justified Hastings’forebodings about applying an exotic 
law to India. Probably Impey was convinced of mnd Kumar's 
guilt but his fault comisisinthc hasie^ partiality and prejudice 
with which he tried the ease. 

He forgot that Clive had committed forgery but Parliament 
had passed a resolution eulogising his services to the country. 
Martin’s words may be noted: 

**The offence winch had not barred an Englishman's path to 
a peerage was now to doom a Hindu to the gallows”.* 

Impey was not an Impartial judge. Lord Cornwallis wrote 
in 1786 two years after he left Lidia that he might not be sent 
again and all sections of the population endorsed his view. Agdn 
in 1783 he observed that lie was sorry for Hastings, but that 
if they wanted somebody to hang, they might ‘tuck up’ Sir 
Elijah Impey without giving anybody the smallest concem.* 

1. The Indian Empire, III, p. 334. 

2. Impcy’s character did not inspire confidence. He had a 
passion for money and it is said he procured contracts in 
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Such is independent testimony about the Cliief Justice who 
is credited with a high sense of judicial fairnois and integrity. 

Tl\cvc is reason to think that the judge did not act from 
corrupt motives but it is ti*ue tliat Hastings heaved a sigh of 
relief auhe fall of his detested enemy. He wrote to one of his 
friends that his honour, life and position had been saved. Al¬ 
though some writers have intcrjircicrt these Avords in a different 
.Acnsr, it is clear iJmt they referred to NantI Kunmr's ease. Just be* 
fore this Hastings Imd writtuao his agents in London giving them 
discretionary power to tender his resignation which was cancelled 
later. 'Hie death of Nand Kumar proved favourable to Hastings. 
Mad he not been guilty of die charges brought by Nand Kumar, 
he would liave categorically denied them but he did not do so. 
Again, if he really eared to clear his conduct, he would have 
exerted his inilucncc with Mohan Prasad, with whom he was in 
toucii, to suvpend the prosecution for forgci'y until the charges 
Against him had been fully investigated. It was clearly the duly 
of 6rst man in the administration to rebut the charges brought 
against him. 

TIic quarrel with Council continued. The majority now 
tried to undo the work of Hastings, llicy removed Munni fiegam 
from the post ofguardiun and appointed Raja Gur Das in her 
place. Mohomed Reza Khan was restored to favour again and 
was placed in charge of criminal justice. The majority spent all 
their time in condemning Hastings and the administration came 
to a standstill. The madu'ncry pmvided to maintain law and 
order became weak and crime increased. Not satisfied with set¬ 
ting at naught Hastings* authority they entered into a quarrel 
with the Supreme Court of which an account will be given later. 
Owing to the high-handedness of the m^oricy, the conditioner 
Oudh grew from bad to worse, and Hastings* prophesies about 
the treaty of Faizabad were fully proved. In September, 1776, 
Monson died and this emitted him to make an ^ective use of. 
his casting vote. While affairs were in this condition, the resig¬ 
nation of Hastings caused a difficult situation. Exasperated by 
the persistent opposition of his colleagues he had tendered his 
resignation which was accepted and the Directors appointed Mr. 


the name of his cousin Fraser who was a member of his 
household. Sucli Avas the prevalent view in Calcutta at 
the lime. Irnpcy was known by the name of Justice 
Pulbandi (llic keeping of bridges and embankments in dis- 
pair). Hicky*s Gazette published a number of satires on 
Sir Elijah Irnpcy giving publicity to his shady transactions. 
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Wheeler to take the place of Clnvcriitg wlio bad in the mcantimi 
Income Govemor*GcneraI. Hasting atonce withdrew hi* rciig- 
nation and expressed his determination to I'emain in his positinii, 
and sent orders to the officers of the Company’s forces not to ol>cy 
the General's orders. Hastings and Bnrwell passed a resolution 
that by usurping tlic place of tJie Govei iior-Gencj-sU Clavcring 
Jiad vAcnted his scat at member and his post of Cronniiaiuler>in- 
Cliicf. The matter was rcfcrrcxl to the judges tvlio dnelarctl that 
he had not resigned and tJiitt Hnsitng.t onnriniicd to be Governor- 
General. Clavering was |n*catty dis:ippnintcd and after snnietiine 
he died in September, 177/. Wlicelcr arrived in Deceinficr and 
Hastings mentioned his predominance in tlio Council. Sir Byi‘e 
Cook wlio was appointed in Claverir^’a nlncc did not .support 
Francis and Hastings too found him difficult to maimgi*. Francis 
found himself in a minority and was powerless to do misciuef. Me 
h.nd done his best to rouse public opinion in England against 
Hastings and sent reports of the Company’s miagovcrnmcnt to 
(he Directors. Meanwhile tlic Rrsc Maratha war broke out uitd 
Wheeler and Francis opposed the plans of tljc Govcmor-Gcncrul. 
He could not affiird to sit idle and gave up the prosecution of 
the war. At last his patience was cxiiaustrd and lie rjuvllenged 
Francis to a duel in whicli the latter was wounded by liis adver¬ 
sary. It was most undignined for the Gnvernor-Generid of Bri¬ 
tish territories in India to settle his dispute liy having re- 
course to a duel but perhaps he had no option. 

Fmneix’s Indian can'cr was over and (xrnten, bunie-d nnd 
ci'cst-fallcn he sailed for England in December, 1780. Canyuig 
rage and bitterness in his heart and dcteriuined lo revenge ou 
the man who hid frustrated all his ambitions und blasted his 
hopes. Hence forward the activity of ihcw^ guards grew Jess and 
Hastings was not much troubled by liis colleagues 

In England Francis fomented much ill-feeling against Hast¬ 
ings but his inveterate hostility towards the Govcrnor.Gcncral 
prevented him from realising the great wisli of his life. All his 
attempts to obtain the Governor-Generalsliip of India failed. 
When Lord Cornwallis died, he tried lo get it but tJic ministers 
could not be persuaded to grant his wish. As Lord Brougham 
rightlyta'd they could no more have obtained the East India 
Company's consent to the appointment of Francis than they could 
have transported the Himalaya mountains to the Bcadonliaii 
Street. It is a pity that a man of sudi ability sltould have wasted 
himself in a futile opposition. He never recovered from liis dis¬ 
appointment and bittei’ness even in his retirement. The last 
public act of his life relating to India Wits on the 25th March, 
1807-whcn he asked a few questions about die Vellore mutiny. 
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Supreme Court and Council 

It has been said before tliat iho jurisdiclionof the Supreme 
Court was not clearly d<*luicd. It >vas supposed to extend over 
rori William and sulKirdiuatc factors and the servants of tlie 
Company and her servants. These words vwrr nmbigaous and 
led to a sei'iouK di.spntr btstwc-iui tite Court and Coimcil. TIkj 
judges elaiinrd to hear complaints agaimt tlie nets of the Exc* 
eiitivc iuid its (illicrrs and curl'd nnUn'ng fur any rulcji ;utd 
regulutinns which the ('lotmcil uiigljt make. As Alfred Lyall 
very pertiniuitly obsi-tves, iJicrnpittil qmtHitun of sovereignty stood 
open to l>e rxpliiincd ihoc.reiically according to the interests or 
contention of cither side,* The Company held (hdr lauds 
by grants from the Mughal tuul vested vvitli the Indlaii princes^ 
and there.forr did not want in till mutters to submit to tlio 
uuilioriiy ofihc Siminmr Court. The judges felt that they were 
appointed by the Cinwn mid thcriTorc they thought that their 
jttrisdiction exirndrd wherever the Company’s sway \vm cxcrcia- 
«:d. 'Hicy I'cfuscd to recognixe flu; .sovereignty of tlie Nawab 
and churned to deal with all cases of drilish subjects. The Gouti- 
oil declared cinu the Conn had no jurisdiction over the land¬ 
owners of Bengal, svho were in reality the subjects of the Nau'ab. 
Hie term Britidi subject was not clearly defined; it might mean 
only Europeans or the entire people of B<;ngal or only those who 
lived iji Calcutta. The crux of the matter, however, uw whether 
the Court had any jurlydiction over the Zainindars, tlie revenue, 
and tlie jttdtcial oiticcrH of the Company. Hastings licldtliat 
it was monstrous to subject Indians to English law and procedure 
and himself granted bail to the Raja of Vishnupur wlio had been 
amfiticd to prison for some default in payment of revenue. Mill 
hasdealt wirhthc subjectut length inhis history. Hcsaystliatjuris- 
diction regarding revenue mattci's Ind only been exercised in 
India by the authority th.u was entrmted with the collection of 
revenue. The Pi*ovincial Coimctls and the Courts called Oewani 
AUalat examined this jurisdiction. 'Flic process was simple and 
suited to the habits and sentiments of the people. The Supreme 
Court begaji to interfere in the proceedings and defaulters were 
led to think that if they sought the protection of the Supreme Court 
(hey svould be easily let off. Tins rendered ail action by revenue 
judges nugatory. Wliencvcr any coercive process was employed 
against a defaulter, he was balled out by the Supreme Court, llic 
result of this was that the collection of revenue became dllBcult 
and men who did not want to pay sought vcdrcsi in the Supreme 
Court. In 1766 Hostings tried to find a solution of the di/Bculty 
by suggesting the amalgamation of tlie Supreme Court and the 
Sndar Dewaiu Adnlat. But the majority did not agree with him 
and the plan was abandoned. The. dificrcnccs between the Court 

1. Davies, Adininblration of Warren Hastings, p. 180. 
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and the Council were aggravated by the attitude which they 
adopted towards the important cases that came up for decision. 

THE PATNA CASE (1779) 

Towards the close 011776 Shahbaz Klian, a ricli Muham- 
medan in Bihar died leaving a large fortune but no legal heir. 
His widow Nadira Begum claimed the property by virtue of a . 
will and deed of gift. But tJic nephew of the <U:ccas(d Bahadur 
put forward hh claim as the adopted son of his unde. The 
Q^zis and Mufties deputed by the Council to asc<Ttnin the 1Uc(m 
reported that the will and deed wen: Ibrgcriu^ attd nrcoinmeiuled 
a division of (he properly into four parts, tliron of which were to 
be given to Bahadur, Baz and one to the widow who wa.s not xiulsned 
with the decision. She appealed to (he Supreme Court and the 
appeal was admitted on the ground that die nephew wax a 
farmer of revenue and thei'ctorc subject to the Jurisdiction of the 
Court. The judges awarded the widow 3 lakhs a* damages and 
the Qazis and Muftics of the Pi-ovincial Council were censured. 
The question of real importance was whether a member of rc- 
\‘enue courts was subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 
Hie judgment caused a panic in Bchnr and nearly 39 farmers of 
revenue oifered to resign on the ground that they would not be 
able to collect the revenue if ilicy were harassed by ryoi and 
Zamindars by carrying their complaints to the Supreme Court. 

The Gosaijamh Case 

Kashinath Babu, a resident of Calcutta tried to recover a 
large sum of money he liad lent to the ima of Cossijura. He 
brought a suit in the Supreme Court and m the Raja was a Zam- 
indar, the j^udges readily entertained it. The Council below tlic 
Supreme uoiirt had no jurisdiction over the Zamindars and sent 
word to the Raja to pay no attention to the Court's process. The 
Raja did the same and when (he Sheriff went with his officials 
to arrest him, he was driven away. Tliercupon the Supreme 
Court in gmat anger sent a force of .nixty or seventy persons to 
arrest the Kaja. The Council \%'as equally prompt and despatch¬ 
ed a force which encountered the Snerifr and rescued the Raja 
from him. 

Kashinath then brought an action for trespass against the 
members of the Council individually. At first they appeared in 
Court but later all of them except Barwick withdrew. The wr^th 
of the judges fell on the Company’s attorney who was sent to 
prison whei'c he died shortly afterwards. 

Such were rhe scandalous proceedings in which the Court 
and the Council were engaged in to the utter detriment of the 
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interests of the Company and the reputation and presti^ of the 
Britiidt nation. 

llic manner in vrluch die Court dealt with the Company's 
scivaiuS) njtjicd the mot*al inHucncu of die Executive and expos¬ 
ed the oflicct's of Government to 'coiuinual persecutions by liti¬ 
gants and irresponsible ]x:nions'.^ 

Hastings .luggesicd to the Council tluit Iinpcy sliould be 
inndi: Judge of the Sudiir J)i:>vaiii Adalal and by liiis measure he 
hoped to end the conllict between the Exrcnitivc and the judici¬ 
ary. It WiU opposed in the Couiiril hut he curried it by his cast¬ 
ing vote. To many ‘Impey’s acceptance of lliii oflicc seemed 
iuconsisicm with the indcpcudcncc of tlic Chief Justice and dicrc 
is no dnnbt tlial <Inip(7y exposed himself to a temptation to which 
no judge might to exp^: himselfIhe plan was opportune but 
the Directors did not approve ofit and the old practice was res¬ 
tored again in 1762. 

To put an cud to dilBcuIiics caused liy conflict of iurisdiC' 
lion an Act of Pariiamenc was passed in 1781 by which it was 
laid down that the Govcmor-General and Ids Council wctc not 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court for any act done 
by them in their public capacity. All revenue matters were 
excluded from the purview of this Court. No one was to be sub¬ 
ject to its jurisdiction in eases of inlicritancc and succession on 
the g^iind that he was an employee of the Company. All eases 
in which Bnglislimcn were parties were to be tried by it ;it 
was to exercise jurisdiction over the iuliabicant^ of Calcutta, 
Hindu and Muslim, but their respective laws were to be applied 
in all private civil suits. When one party was Hindu or Muslim, 
llic law to be applied was that of the dcfcncUiit. 

Thus were the evils of the Regulating Act of 1773 
remedied. 

Impey's conduct was strongly criticised in England and 
in May, 1782, the House of Commons voted his recall to ans¬ 
wer the charge of having accepted an office from the servants 
of the Company. On his return he was impeaclied for several 
cliarges one of which was the execution of Nand Kumar and the 
acceptance of the judgesJup of the Sadar Dewani Adalat. 

Impey left India in December, 1783 and reached London in 
June, 1784, but he did not resign from his high office until Nov- 
embw, 1787. A few days after his impeachment he was removed. 


I, Fifth Report, I, p. CCLXXVI. 
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The First Maratbn War (1775 82) 

AJfairx at /Wf. rii-t oflhc dt^Liirr iil’ Pauij'Kii limkc 
the liuari oCchi'lVKhua Jialtyi haji K;u) uiul Ji<‘ died hi jtiiit', I7iil. 
Hr was succeeded l^y Itis sou Madlio Rn<> but ns the bittiT \va!< 
quite youiigaiui iucxpri’ir'tLncd.tlu’.nirajrsor the Stain^rarc luunagcd 
by lii.s uncle KaghuJUitJi Rno, bcller known in history us 
Uagliubu. *rhn nq)hcvv, wlio was n man of ability and clmnic- 
lct\ soon aucvtcd Iuk independence and teied (o sluikr oft tlu^ 
wkc of his uncle. Annoyed at thu.s, Raghoba luid his Dcu'un 
Shckluxr Rmii Bapu rusigncdi this Icavmg the young prince to 
choose hit own offirers. Among those whom the Peshwa appoin¬ 
ted was Bninji, better known in history us Nana Phadnivis, so 
culled IxrcAUsc he held llie o/Uce of Phadnavis or Chief Acconii- 
(uiU. Rughobu felt dimlisHcd at the loss of power and liU anger 
wo-s innuuicd further by hin wife Anandi Rat who had a great 
personal dUlike for the PcaJiwa’s luorhcr Gopikn Bal. The jeahuty 
Ijctt^rccn these two ladies .served to embitter Raghoba*s feelings 
still more and at the instigation ofhiswtfc he asked thcNtxum 
to invade Ponni. The Nisim responded to hiscilt and the 
Peshwa luutblc to cope witli the enemy .submitted to h» uncle 
and wo-sput under restraint. In 17G3 the Niznni e<^u.scd the 
cause of Janoji Bhnsla of Bernr and invaded Poona, 'iiic Peshwa 
induced Holkar and Gnekwar to ns list his uncle. An engagement 
followed between the two enemies in whicli the Nizam was defea¬ 
ted. Cordial relations were restored between the uncle and the 
tiephew but they were soon dislui‘bcd by the intrigues of Anandi 
Dai. 


In 1764 Mudho Rao led an expedition against Hyder AH 
of Mysore who was increasing the power of his domains but he 
was obliged by the machinations of his uncle to make pcact^ with 
him. Ag.iin two years Inter, the PeshwM marched against Ilydcr 
Ali who was attacked at the same time by the Ntzani und the 
Rnglinh. Hyder Ali bribed the M irathas to retii*e (1767) and 
persuaded the Nizam to go over to hix side. 1 htr Peshwa’s growing 
indiirncR alarmed Uie Bombay Coimeil and they sent Moystyn 
to report on the actual state of .alTairi^ at Pomui, and to prevent 
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ihc Pcsliwa frcim ciacrmg imo nn alli‘u]lcc^^'^tfa thcNizain und tlic 
ruler ol’ Mysore. 

'I'hc Mnrallvu now crossed iulo Ffindustaii and mvagrd 
tile Company u]> to llu* Donb. Miihndji Siitdltin bad by iv>w risen 
into pnniiinoncc nnd aloiiff U'JlIi Tiijcnji Rntt Holkar lie levied 
tribulo iVom (In* RnjpiiiM tutd Jnir. Graditnlty hix i)o\v*;r increaiMjd 
conxidernbiy und in 1771 be induct'd Sluili Alum tlic Mutrlml 
Kinpt'.ror to Iruvr ih" proleriiou ol' the Kii^lblt and ({o to Delhi 
ttsctn lfd by a larijf! Muinthu ai iiiy, 

MntUio Ran had been xiiirering {rmn ilMicnlih (or (niiietiiuc. 
Ilu died after a prolonged lllnm on IKih Novuiibcr, 1772 ui 
the jigi: «>r20. Tt hits been inily x.iid liinl Iiix death produced fiiv 
nitii'o senoux oonst^tpiuuccx than even the hnitlc uf Paniuni. Me 
WHS n luan of noble rhuracier who always prtitcclcd ine weak 
against the strong and tried lo do justice to all. His .mxh'Jy to 
fi'uc hhiiRclf froni the (uielagt; of hix uncle \v<cs due in ihe fact 
that he did nnr approve of the corruption in Marailia politics. 
Grant Dull writes of him; 

“'rile niot which invigorated the already .st;athcd and wid<- 
extmiding tree was cut off from the seem and die plains 
orPonipat wero not more fatal to the Maratlia Empire 
than the early dcjith of this cxceliciu prince. Although 
the inililary talents tif Mndlio Riu) were veiy con¬ 
siderable, his cliaraetcr us u .sovci'eign is entitled to 
much greuler t c>pect lluiu thil of any of his predeces¬ 
sors fp. 352). 

Madho Ran was succeeded by bis younger brother hJarayan 
Rao, a weak man given to a life of case and plcsstirc 
widi Sakha Ram Baptt as minister and the Nana as (he 
Chief Accountant, hut lie was soon muixlrrcd and 
ir is nmiinhlc that his death wax encoiiipassi d by 
.\uaudi Dai. Raghoba was duly invested witli the 
Pcsliwasliip but he did not find it a I>ud of rosea. Kc 
was opposed by Sakha Ram Bapu and the Nana and 
the disconcerting unnounerment was soon made that 
the Pcshwa*s widow Gnnga Bai was with child. She 
W.IS removed to a place of safety where, on I8ih April, 
1774, a posthumous son was born and Ragliobn's hopes 
were destroyed by an unkind fate. The twelve leaders 

1. Tukoji Holkar was a gimerul of Malliar Rao Holkar who 
hiddicd at AUropur, on May 20, I 766. He w.is succeed¬ 
ed by his saintly daughter-in-law Ahalya Bai. The line 
of Frolkiir* wai thus weakened and Sindliia became the 
strongi'st Maratha chieftain. 
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known as the Bara Bhni banded thcnisclves together to 
prevent Raglioba from usurping the Peshwa*s gaddi 
A Council of Regency was formed to carry on the 
administration in the name of the child Peshwa. Ragho- 
ba received no support fi-om Holkar and Sindhia on 
whom lie had counted. He turned to the Gaekv^rad 
and the English. In spite of Rnghnhn's opposition, (he 
child was placed oil the :md it ha's been rightly 
said that 'from tiiis lime Raghimuih Ran (Raglioba) 
i>rrotnes in fad a mere pawn in (he coniplicaica iiitri* 
giirs and •v)ii\cquriit slruggh's' in wliieh titc Marathu 
lenders gi'adually ])]nycd morn niul more For tlr-ir own 
individual uggnmdiscincni and hut little for llie Ciiuse 
of tlic Maratlui State, thus facilitating the ultimate 
supremacy of the English. 

Ragliunath Rao in this hour of his misfortune lunicd to the 
English for help. The Bombay Government had felt that and 
instructed their confrere and at Calcutta and Madras Iiad Far oiir« 
striked them in the political race and they decided to negotiate 
with Raghoba for the cession of the islanils of SaNcltc and Bas- 
sciii. Wliilc matters ivcre still under discussion, the Portuguese 
made efforts to recover Basscin which had been wrested from 
them by the Marnthas in 1739. The Bombay Council had judged 
it necessary to take possession of Salsctte and justified their action 
by saying that its capture by the Portuguese would liavc been of 
inFinitc prejudice to trade, revenue and interests of the Company 
in those parts. Raghoba was defeated by Hari Phadkc and was 
in need of further help. Ho concluded an olfcxwivc and dcfcii* 
live alliance with the English. Ai last the treaty of Surat was 
made between Raghoba and the English on 7th March, 1775, by 
which (1) the earlier treaties wore confirmed; (2) the English 
were to help Raghoba with a force of 2,500 men; (3) and Salsctte 
and Bnssein were to be ceded to them in perpetuity with a share 
of the revenue of the Baroach ,ind Surat districts; (4) the English 
were to be consulted in making peace with Poona. Raghoba was 
asked to deposit six lakhs as security for his engagement. Desirous 
of quick action, the Bombay Government assemblcda force under 
Colo^l Keating who reached Surat in February, 1775, with ins¬ 
tructions to assist Raghoba against his opponents and give him 
every assistance that he needed. An engagement Followed be¬ 
tween the allies oF Raglioba and the forces sent by the Court of 
Regency on the I8th May, 1775, on the plain of Arras in which 
the latter was defeated. About the same lime nexvs cami* that 
Maratha fleet was destroyed by the English and this greatly 


I. Cambridge, History, V, p. 256. 
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disheartened tlic ministerial parly at Poona. Ragboba*s cause 
seemed to triumph for the moment but al) an'angenicnts wa’c 
upset by the decision of the Supreme Council at Calcutta. 

Treaty of Pnrandhar, Xst March, 1776 

When tlie Calcutta Council hcivrd of Uic treaty of Suiat, 
they disapproved of it and dcscrilx.*d It as 'unseasonable, impo¬ 
litic, ui\just and imauiliorisud’. In Hastings’ words it was uii> 
xcoionable because it was mode unth Raghoba at a time when he 
Jiud bccji totally abandoned by his former adlicrcnU. It was 
impolitic because it threw the whole burden of the wars on the 
Company without an adequate force and without iinancial re¬ 
sources and because it was undertaken without paying any heed 
to the genera! interest of tlic Company in India. It was unjust 
because the Marathas had done no injuiy to the English, 
'lliougli Hastings was opposed to the treaty, lie did not favour the 
idea of ordering the Bombay Government to withdraw its forces 
peremptorily and call ofl* the war for he knew the consequences 
of such hasty actioiL Prancis supponed him and the majority 
of the Council agreed that the Gh>vcmmcnt of Bombay should 
be told that hostilities must cease atonce. TheSombay Govern¬ 
ment obeyed and withdrew their troops wlto had won the b^cle 
of Arras but the President made a dignihed protest and sent their 
agent to represent fully to the Goveriuncnt at Calcutta 'the 
motives ibr all our proceeding’ but the Governor-General and 
his Council informed Jiim of the step they had taken. I'hcy 
sent Colonel Upton to enter into negotiations with the Poona 
Ministry and the treaty of Purandluu* was signed on Ist Marcli, 
1776. tae Bombay Government’s protests were unheeded- 
Nana Phadnavis on behalf of the Poona Government offered the 
same advantages as had been conferred upon the Englislt by the 
treaty ofSurat. By this treaty the alliance with Raghoba was 
given up; he was to be granted a pciuion of 3 lakhs per. annum 
and was not to bo allowed to keep an anny in his service. The 
English were to get Salsctte and a share of the revenues of Ba- 
roach and the mouth of the Narbada. The patriotic party at 
the Maratha Court, did not hmvcvcr favour the treaty, and new 
difficulties arose: Tltc President of the Council at Bombay des¬ 
cribed the treaty as highly injurious to the interest and reputa¬ 
tion of the Company and held that it would be a serious breach 
of faith with Raghoba. Raglioba, exasperated by the dubious 
conduct of the English, resolved to carry on the vvar himself and 
sought die help of Mahadjt Sindhia but in vain. Meanwhile 
despatches arrived from the Court of Directors expressiz^ ap¬ 
proval of the treaty of Surat and sugguting the retention of 
Salsette which had been secured by the English. 
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'i'hc afr.iij*s a! Poona assumed a more serious aspect wilh 
(he urrival oPa French agcn(» the ciu valicr dc St. Lubtn. He 
Imdotmuio negotiate un alliauce with (he Matalhas and Nana 
Phadnavis, his spcciiic object being to t:eeuj*c a seaport near Bom¬ 
bay and a facioiy. Thu Nana treated him \vitl\ great aitcuiion 
altlv)ug]i he knew uhni tiic promises of iJic French support 
meant. 

'riio English wcri* already at war wltlilhe Aim-i nan Colonies 
whom l''ranc<‘ sviix aboui to ,>u]>port and tliis consicUrably iiieriMscd 
the itnKtcty ofihe Englisli in Ijidia. The Ikutilaiy (foveruiiienl 
rightly feared the re.Miiis ofFii'iu-.h intrigue/iiid rcmnrk<-d that a 
i-cpctition of the Mienc of wars and iu(i'igu<» formeily <tnncf» d on 
die co<vt of Coronmndiil, luiglu end in ‘otir total siibvcrtinii*. 
Tlicy reiterated rluur view that Rughoiia must be supported and 
they were helped l>y the dissciutium that Itad broken out at Poon.i 
hetwccii Sakha Ram Bapii, the aged minister, and his ynungt^r but 
more resolute and astute rival the Nana. The former a.skcd tin: 
Bombay Government for help wliidi was pminixed. *rhc Bombay 
Government obtained the approval of the Calcutta GovcriiMienl 
only by the casting vote of Hastings. Francis and Wiiei-Icr con¬ 
demned the action of the Bombay Government, while Hastings 
and Banvcll justined its ilK^ality on grounds of uineigmcy. 
After a long and stormy debate the following reviluliuns >yerc 
passed by the Supreme Council: 

1. That the President .ind Council ofBoniljay arc justified 
in liclping Raghoba at the request of the ministiy nc 
Poona. 

2. Thai a sum of ten lakJis of rupees he immedintcly gran¬ 
ted to the Bombay Government for the prosecution of 
war. 

3. Tliat military a.ssisiancc he sent to the Pi'csidcncy. 

It was derided to send a force under Colonel Leslie and 
tile President and Cnunci! ut Bombay were autitorised to cany 
on (he war. 

Tl\e occasion was Imrdly ripe for a decUi'ation of hostilities. 
Mr. Davies remarks: 

*‘TIic prestige of each of the three Presidencies could Juirdly 
have Iwn at a lower ebb. Bengal was still in the 
throes of faction, the progreu of which had been 
watched with interest by the Court of every native State 
in India. Nor did they have to rely only on hearsay and 
espionage to obtain their inforination. Many times 
Mastingx had occasion to remark on tiic leakage that 
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made ihc most secret comuliacioiis of iiis Govcimncm 
cumninu knowledge to every Ibreign agent in Calcutta, 
and lie laid groimdi I'or bclicvixtg that the source of the 
leak was a nicnibuT of the Council—none oilier iJian 
Mr I'Vands. Madras similarly rKH:!! with divisions and 
iairdniud with an I'xliniistcd treAfiti 74 wan like n leaf 
that tJu'. first Ktrong wind would blow fruin its branch. 
Nor, as I liwiings surveyed the sucni: outride the IxirdcrN 
of the Cknapany's ixiHsusskins, rottid he laivu dcsin d 
giruicr coiurori from wlini he at hed there. Oudh, the 
sole ally, was disiiolving into anarcliy with a vicious 
and incompetent ruler an cxhnu^tt d trcasui 7 , a huge 
huidcn of debt to the Conip:my, a mutinous army, and 
an incipicntly ixtbcilious/amindari> it was as anally 
more of a liability llian an asset. 

From tile west came ominous nrA>rs that the Marailuvs were 
coni))osingtIu:ir divi.nions that had for a long period rcjtdr.ted tliem 
powerless to tnlctvcne cfrcctivoly in the potitiail arena. As proof 
of this ilicy had already sent an expedition agaijLit Haider.Ali. 
With the union of all the Maratha States and leaders, imme¬ 
diately there was created a most tbrniidablc military rival to the 
Engli.sli, mode more formidable by its possi ssiuii of drilled und 
disciplined ironp.s under the command of I'rcndi oiTicei's. Tlic 
same was true of Haider Ali. In league with the i''rcncli and 
rxpcciantly UM'aiting froiti them strong roinforcrnienu of troops, 
ofliccrs nud money, he lay pcrclied above the mouuiaiiit of the 
WrjiCern Chats, commnding even* pass into the defenceless plains 
of the Carnatic, like an eagle i*cady to swoop. In his liead had 
already been hatched the old .sclicinc of driving tlic English 
into the sea. And what ^va.s still more disturbing, cvciy packet 
from England brought news of reverses and failures in the war 
tiint was raging beyond the Atlantic.^ 

Tlic Englidi marched to Poonu along with Raghoba with a 
view to installing him in the Peshwa's gaddi. Nana Pliadnavis liud 
fully prepared himself for the encounter and secured the help of 
Holkar and Sindhia. He had managed to prevent the Calcutta 
Government from sending reinforcements to the Deccan over land 
from Bengal. When tlic English force reached Poon.'i accompani¬ 
ed by Raghoba and his son (in January, 1779) it was destroyed 
by t)ie Maratlms and its General, frightened by tlic superior num- 
l>cr of the enemy, advised retreat. RaghobH asked them not to 
retreat but his entreaties proved unavailing. They retreated to 
Wadgaon (J. 1779) village twenty-two miles north-west of Poona. 
The Marainas who Imd kept themselves fully informed of their 


\ dminislration of Warren Hastings, pp. 245-47. 
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movements attacked them continuously and forced them to Jay 
down arms. Tlie Nana demanded surrender of Raghoba but he 
escaped to SindJiia's camp. Tlirough the latter's mediation the 
disgraceful convention of Wadgfion was signed (January 17, 1779) 
by whic)i(i} all territorial posieasions attained by Bombay since 
1773 were to be restored; (2) the force coming iroin Bengal to 
be itoppcd; (3) and Sindhia was to obtain die slmrc of the 
Baroach revenues; (4) and a sum of 41,000 rupe<'i and two 
liostages were to be surrendered ns a guarantee for fulflliiitg the 
tci ms of the treaty. 

The convention of Wadgaon was a heavy blow to ihe pres¬ 
tige of the English. Hastings wrote: “The terms of the treaty 
almost made me sick with sluime while I read them! He resolved 
to wipe out the disgrace. It was a dinicult task, for the air 
was thick with rumours of a coalition between the Nizam, Hai¬ 
der and the Maraihas and Hastings perceived clearly that if the 
British dominion was to survive in India, he must strike liard and 
with boldness. He atonce repudiated the convention. 

Leslie liad wasted Jiistimr in BundcLkhand by involving liim- 
scir in the quarrels of the Indian chiefs. His acts were prompt¬ 
ly repudiated. Letters to this effect were issued to princes. 

Goddard pushed on by i*apid marches passing through the 
Malwa country without receiving any assistance from Mudaji 
Bhosle who had promised to enter into alliance with Hastings. 
Goddard readied Surat traversing a distance of 300 miles in 20 
days, on the-6th of February. Sindhia who had mediated be¬ 
tween tlic Englisli and tlic Nana at Wadgaon and was desirous of 
establishing his own ascendency in Poona politics, was secretly 
fomenting hostilities against the Company. But he now saw 
that no useful purpose could be served by supporting Raghoba 
and therefore he allowed him to escape from his cusc^y. Rag¬ 
hoba fled to the English and Goddard granted him a p^ion of 
Rs. 50,000 a month. The Englisli found mat it was useless to back 
the claims of a pretender who was so unpopular with his own 
people and they decided to give him up. With the disappear¬ 
ance of Raghoba from the r^Ion of practical politics the l^glish 
came to the front as one ot the principal panics to the war, 
Goddard opened negotiations with the Nana but the latter, evi¬ 
dently strengtliencd by liis alliance with 'Haider Ali and the 
Nizam, insisted on the surrender of Raghoba and the restoration 
of SaUette. 

Foiled in his cflbrts to make peace with the Nana, Goddard 
turned to the Gaekwor and entered into a treaty with him (26th 
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January, 1780). The Gaekwar agreed to assist him with a force of 
3,000 Jiorscs aiul cede a portion of the revenues as soon as he was 
put in possession of Ahmedabad. Hastings had already made 
an alliance with the Rana of G^ihad who was much troubled by 
the Marnthas. 

Goddaid marched to Ahmedabad and captured it by storm 
on the 15th ol KcbriiJU 7 (1780^ us having crosnd the Narbada. 
Sindhia and Holkur came to Iielp the Pesltwa but it is doubtful 
whether Sindliiu wms I'tnilly .sincere. 

but ominous clouds soon appeared oti the horizon. Haider 
AIJ had clrtcejtded upon the Carnatic and in oo-operation with tlic 
Nizam was supporting the Maruilms. It was feared that they 
might recitivc ludp fj-om ilu? French fleets on ihc west coast. In the 
midst of these danger.^ I-Iasiings acted with great coolness and 
vigoui*. lIustisig^’K dtploinac)* xiicccdcd in detaching the Raja of 
Berar from the coalition and a peace was separately mads with 
Sindltiu. Ill thr same >'eiir Popliam captured the Fort of Gwalior, 
so far deeme d impregnable in India. A treaty ^vns made with 
Sindhia at Saibai in May, 1782. The terms of the treaty were,,.. 

1. All the territory conquered by the Company since the 
treaty of Purandiiar sltould br restored to the Murathas together 
with three luklit worth of revenue as Baroach. 

2. The Gaekwad’s possessions were restored to the condi> 
linn in which iJicy were bcfoi*c the war (1775). 

3. The English agreed not to give help to Raghoba who 
was to be given a pension of Ri. 23,000 a month by the Peshwa. 

4. Haider Ali was to retain all tenitoiy taken from the 
English and the Nawab ofArcot. 

5. The Peshwa and the English undertook to see chat their 
allies lived ar peace with one another. 

6. SaUette was retained by the English and the independ¬ 
ence of the Gackwad was secured. 

The final ratification of the treaty was delayed till the next 
year by the Nana who was still trying to get back Salscttc and 
seeking Haider's help to enable him to avoid it. 

The treaty of Saibai is one of the important treaties in 
Indian history. It defined the relations betwan the Marathas 
and the Englislt and secured to the latter a preponderating in- 
flucncc in Indian politics. It made peace possible with the Mara- 
ihas for 20 years and gradually led them on to the position of 
the Paramount Power in India. Maliadji Sindhia's career was 
assured. So far he had acted in subordination to the Peshwa 

13 
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but after the treaty of Salbaj hr; rose into prominence and exer¬ 
cised a profound iunucncc on (he course of Iiidian history. The 
war had proved his ^eat qualities a.s a leader and statesman of 
rare ability who putliis countiy’s interests above everylhing else 
and faced obloquy and opposiiitin with patience and fortitude. 

Meanwhile in ihc south Sir Eyre Cootc defeated Haider AH 
at Porto Novo on July I, 1781. Soon after he innictcd anotluT 
defeat on him ut Saollinghar. Haider AU died of cancer in 
December* 1782. The stars were now faoourablc to the English. 
The war between England Fi*ancc had been ended by the 'IVraty 
of Versailles (1763). Tipu continued ihc fight but he liad to 
face a terrible coalition As the odds were licavy aguifui him lie 
made peace in March* 1784. The treaty of Mangalare provided 
for mutual restitution of conquest. 

Revenue Reforme of Hasting 

The farming system had not worked well for the simple rea¬ 
son that the farmci’s had contracted if» pay a higher revenue than 
the districts could afford. Hasting.s p>*opo.scd the appointment 
of a commission in order to ascertain precisely the condition of 
(he lands and also the grounds on whicJ) a new settlement could 
be made. It wu.s liaixlly necessary for the evil results of the 
farming system stood on record ‘*ana chat those who were unable 
to see the drawbacks of such a system were scarcely competent 
to make a new settiement**. What the farmers had aonc in most 
cases was to o/Tcr high bids and then to abscond in die event of 
failure to fulfil the obligations. In adopting tliis policy Govern¬ 
ment acted very much like the foolish women whom ihc Apostle 
describes as always inquiring, but never arriving at a knowledge 
of the truth. 

Hastings and Barwcll submitted their proposal the gist of 
which was that the revenue to be paid by fai'mcrs should be set¬ 
tled on the basis of the actual collections during the three pre¬ 
ceding years with an allowance of 15 per cent, which will include 
the charges of collections and their pro6is. This assessment wa.s 
to remain in force during the life of (he former with the proviso 
that Government will be quite free to sell the lands to another 
purchaser if he was found **dcficicru in his payments**. On the 
death of the purchasci- the lands will devolve in his licir or heirs 
subject tp revision of the assessment at the discretion of the Gov¬ 
ernment. It was further suggc.sted that the large Zamindaris 
should be divided and the smaller one should be preserved on 
the grourul that the latgc Zamindars were “generally oppressive 
and exU'avagani and employed their resources to thwart the • 
Government*. With regard to die management of the collection 
the Governor-Genciars plan suggested the continuance of the 
Provincial Councils already established. 
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Francis put forward a counter-plan that the new settlement 
should he made on the basis of the actual requii'cmcnti of the 
Companyi tlmt the contribution of tlie distnets shall be /herd 
Ibr over and that the Zamindars shall he declared owner of the 
>oil» He pointed out that tlic lands were not the pro|>erty of 
the East India Company, hut of the Zautindui's and new claims 
of natives wlio owed nothing to government but n fixed pwrtion 
of the new produce. He went on to observe that the rights and 

S criy of the natives were respected by Muhamincdans but 
T ihe Ciompauy’s Government 'have neither been regarded, 
nor unde^Ktond^ He drscribed the Zainindars as the landed 
gentry of Ilctigal who were enishrd by the Company’s govtum- 
immt whicli wax eager Mo annihilate that rank of mrn, in whom 
the inlieritnnce and pi tpcriy of the lands of Bimgal arc vested, 
in order to iraml'cr to ilic ruling powrj' the pi^icc of their 
trstatrs, leaving luiihing to the owners but a competent subsis¬ 
tence’. 'Hie editor of the Fifth Report xuggests that the object 
of Francis was to indict the Company’s administration but it 
must be borne in mind that a simitar plan was aftenvards pro¬ 
posed by Lord Cornwallis and opposed by die Directors. 

In 1776 Colonel Monsou’s death entitled the Governor- 
General to carry hix measures in the Council. He suggcitcd the 
appoinlmem of a commission to make enquiries into the value 
onhc lands and farmers'account and to secure to the ryoU the 
undisturbed possession of his land to guard him against military 
exactions, llio Commissioner made me recommendations but no 
action was taken umi) 1761. On the 17(h August. 1780. was fought 
the famous duel between Hastings and Francis and after the ^- 
purturc of the latter the following reforms were introduced: 0) A 
committee coaxistiiig of four covenanted servants of the Com¬ 
pany was formed subject to the authority of the Governor- 
General and the entire administration of revenue was entrusted 
to it. (2) 'Fhe Provincial Councils were abolished and powers were 
transferred to the Committee of revenue. (3) The collectors were 
restored and were to exercise jurisdiction in their respective dis¬ 
tricts under the direction of the Committee. (4) The office of 
the Superintendent of the Khalsa records was abolished and its 
powers and functions were transferred to the Committee of reve¬ 
nue. (5) The Q,uamigocs were also re-appointed and tlieir 
powers and functions were also restored. (6) Tl»c members of 
the Committee were to be paid a commission on the collections 
and the European members were bound by oath to accept no pre¬ 
sents or bribes of any kind. Thus the revenue administration 
was centralised. All the amount collected was to be brought 
to the Presidency where it was to be managed and handled by 
the Committee. 
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have xaid a good deal to defend his policy and it is therefore 
jicc<rs 5 ary to state the whole hiiloiy of the case in order to enable 
the rcaacr to form an independent judgment. 

Tlie finances of the Compajiy were drained by l!tc Maraihu 
war and the struggle with Haider Ali, and Hastings' great need 
wai to find money. He turned to Chet Singli, (he Raja of 
Benares, who had succeeded his father Balwant Singh on the 
gaddi, Benares was held as a fief from the Nawnb Vixier of 
Oudh and was transferred to the Cotnptmy by the Treaty of 
Faizabad in 1775. The Raja e.njoycd iJic licreditary right of tJie 
collection of revenues, complete Civil and Critinnal jurisdiction 
and the maintenance of order. In return he paid to his suxernin, 
the Nawab Vizier, a fixed annual tribute amounting to 221 lakhs 
Ma^rana at the accession of each new ruler and .special contribU' 
tions of men and money in time of need. The Sanai granted 
by the Company conferred upon Chet Singh the Zamindari, the 
Amini and Faujdari of the territories of Benares and stipulated 
to rccicvc the tribute which he used to pay to the Nawab Vixter. 
It was expreuly laid down that no further demand would be. 
made, and the Raja was given the privilege of coining money 
and maintaining a considerable force for his protection. 

Prcsied hard for money, HaiStings at (he instance of Sir Eyre 
.Coote demanded of the Raja 5 lakhs of rupees in addition to 
his regular tribute of twenty-two lakhs and a half to meet llic 
cost of two battalions of sej>oys. The Council supported Hasting.s 
though Francis suggested that the demand ivhould be treated as 
'entirely cxccpiioiiar. The same demand was repeated in the 
following two years and Chet Singh paid under protect. He 
claimed exemption from ali contributions over and above the. 
stipulated tribute which he had been paying to the Vizier and 
in doing so he was perfectly witltin Ins rights. At this a force wa.<( 
sent into his Zamindari and he was required tn pay Rs. 20,000 
to meet its cost. In 1780 besides paying liis usual subsidy 
the Raja was asked to furnish a cavalry force 2,000 strong but 
when he expressed his inability to comply with the demand 
it was reduced to 1,000. He collected a force of 500 hor.^c and 
500 infantry and informed Hastings that (hey tvcrc ready for the 
Company*! service. But the latter was deeply ofiendna at what 
he regarded as the Raja's contumaciousness and decided tn levy 
upon him a fine of 50 lakhs. He was led to do so by two conside¬ 
rations; he knew tiiat the Raja had amassed a huge fortune; 
secondly, he considered him guilty of disaffection to hb suzerain 
and therefore worthy of severe punishment. As he said himself 
he wanted to make him pay largely for his pardon, to exact a 
severe penalty for his delinquency, and to draw from his 
guilt the means of relief (o tiic Company's distress. 
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When the demand for chexubsidy wai made for the third time 
Chet Singh offered through a confidential agent n bribe of 2 lakha 
to Hastings to obtain a remission of the subsidy. The latter 
accepted tlic money without conBuUing his Council, an act of 
serious con<itj(utional impopricty, and applied ic to defray the 
expenses of CamacN expedition against Sindhia. Yet tJie original 
demand for 3U lakhs was repeated with a rutlilcssncss which shou's 
Hastings as utterly devoid orcv(m 'ordinary feeling and conside¬ 
ration' and lie threatened to employ military force when the delay 
overtaxed his patience. Bcxidcs the normal tribute the Ruju was 
asked to pay n nne of 50 lakJii and to furnisli troops to a.s.sist in 
the wars of the Company. Sucli was tlic position in 1781. 
Mr. Davies makes an excninrdinary statnnent that HastinjEfsat 
this time feared a collnliorafion of the Mavathas and diet Smgh 
and disaster to the Company’s interests. Tlicrc is no evidence 
to support such u view and Mr. Davies himself seems to be half 
convinced of the correctness of Hastings when he ascisbcs it to 
‘intuition’. 

fn discussing this transaction there is another consideration 
which should be borne in mind. There svas pci*sonal ill-feeling 
between Hastings and Chet Singli on account of a taqt(e.s5 message 
from the latter to General Clavering «to compliment him on his 
supposed accession to the Government at the time of Hastings' 
resignation.” Tliis in Hastings’ opinion was ‘indecent with 
respect to my office, unjust ifinblc with regard to his situation, 
and, A proofof his root^ disafToctian to the English administra¬ 
tion. Before he Irfl Calcutta to deal with the Raja, he determined 
to punish him for his offence and told Wlieclcr, Member of the 
Council, of Ills intentions. 

With an escort of no more than 500 men, Hastings left 
Calcutta to stamp out a ‘rebellious conspiracy'up the Ganges. 
On August 12 ChetSir^h received the Governor-General on the 
border of his State which Mr. Davies calls ‘Zcimndary’ at Buxer 
and begged forgiveness. The Governor-General received him 
coldly and refused to accept his turban, which he tried to place 
in his lap as a token of submission. He was told that nothing 
could be done until he had rcaclied Benares. Both travelled 
.separately and when Hastings reached Benaras the Raja’s request 
for a second interview was refused. 

A detailed statement of the offence of (he Raja was sent to 
him and an immediate aniwcr was demanded. Hi was inform¬ 
ed that the danger to which Colonel Oamac'i force was exposed 
was due to the RajaN delay in paying the subsidy of 1780. The 
Governor-General went on to say: 
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“Besides this, I required in the name of the Governor- 
General and Council by letter, and ordered Mr. Forokc 
to repeat the requisition in person, that you should 
furnish a body of norsc to assist and act with the armies 
of the Company; and when Mr. Markham succeeded 
Mr. Forokc I gave him orders to repeat tlic demand, 
which he did accordingly with frequent .iml almo.sl 
daily importunity, limiting the number tn 1,/tOO and 
aOerwards to 1,000. To tliis demand you ri'liinird 
cva.iivc answer nor to tliis hour liavt; you coiuribnttul a 
single horseman.”* 

Hastings cliargcd the Raja with an attempt to causer disor¬ 
der in the Company’s government and with the niisgiivrnuiirnt 
of his own territories. He wiolc to lum ilmi the rolibca'ics and 
murders were daily committed in the street of Bcnai'os to llie 
great and public scandal of the English name*. These charges 
speak for themselves. The Raja’s reply Co Hastings was that he 
had obeyed his orders with the utmost proitiplnrw. A.i 
rcgaids the furnishing of the cavalry force the Rnja added: 

“In compliance with your wishes I collected Hve liuiidred 
horses and a substitute from the remainder Avc hund¬ 
red of whicli I sent you information, mid 

1 told Mr. Markham that they were ready to go to 
whatever place they aliould be sent. No answer, 
however, came from you in tliis head, and I remained 
astonished at the cause of it. Repeatedly I asked Mr. 
Markliam oboiit an answer to my letter about the 
horse but he told me that he did not know tin* reiwon 
of no answer having been sent; I remained astonis¬ 
hed.” 

The reply of .Chet Singh was reg.irded Ijy the Governor • 
General as ‘not only unsatisfactory in substance but ofTcnsive in 
style’. But he was for drastic action; he easily persuaded him¬ 
self : 

“'fhe ban left him (Chet Singh) in the full cxerei.sc of 
powers which he had notoriously abused, and which it 
was to be apprehended he would employ for the most 
dangerous purposes, was totally inconsistent with the 
maxims of justice and prudence.” 

Without further parley he ordered the Resident to place the 
Raja under arresi in his own Capital and sent two companies of 
sepoys to mount guard 6n his palace. This- insane rashness 

I. Forrest, Administration ofWarrcji Hastings, p. 193. 

Secret Select Committee’s Proceedings, III, p. 782. 
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brought swift retribution. TIic Raja*s men found the indignity 
to which (heir chief was subjected uiibcarnblo. 

A message to the Raja from Hastings that ‘every sepoy it a 
European^ and every European is at (he Company, if a drop of 
(heir bloM is sJicd, yours slmll mtstvo' for it’ had no ciTert and 
(he entire force was imissuci'cd by the infiiriiacd men of Chet 
.Singli. In (he coiirhtion that eiL-^uctl tlu: Raja escaped with his 
family ami Irrnsure l« his furtress at hatifTgarli, leaving Ikniurcs 
in a state of tiintioil aud full of his armed retainers. Another 
chtluchmctit iijuhT an Engllsli Onicrrsrnt in nucll (he cUsturhance 
was Hred upon fVum the houses and dcstroyca. A feeling of con* 
slcimulion spread throughout ihc locality and the whole population 
of Bcnm-c* hnike out iu an open imurrecihm. Hastings liclicvcd 
dial the oiiihrruk was duo to the rebellious intentions nf Chet 
•Singh Yiut it is more pmimble, as even his defenders admit, 
lliut it \vw due to ‘xpontanoous enuihustion, arising from the 
anger of the Raja’s followers at the indi^uty oflered to their 
prince and the paucity of Govcnior-Gcncrnrs escort’. Benares 
was like a prairie on fire imd (wcrywiicrc tlic grciilesl insecurity 

f >rcvailcd. Hastings hastily fled to Chunnr and was deprived of 
ih baggage and escort by tlic imuigents. He put himself 
in communication with his officers to collect forces while all lorts 
of rumour spread cirating a state of anxiety and confusion. It 
took tlu-cc months to c'llh'ct ineji and money to deal circctivcly 
with the Raja who had at liis back and call a foecc of 20,000 
diwotcdly loyal to him. He wa.s defeated and the fortress of 
Bijaigarh in whiuli he had deposited Jim treasures was surrender¬ 
ed by his followers. 

Hastings returned to Benares and gimdimlly order was res¬ 
tored in the city. A general amnesty was proclaimed and all 
except Cher Sinp^, his brother andthosc who had taken an active 
part in the rcltellion were pardoned. A nephew of Chet Singli 
WAS placed on the gadji and adequate arrangcmcnls were mane 
for ine due administration of the territories entrusted to his care. 
The police and the magistracy of the city were placed under a 
Muslim Ali Ibrahim Kiian for the Governor-General had no 
confidence in the Hindu inluibitants of the town. Tlic measures 
which Hastings devised for the administration of the province 
were warmly approved by his colleagues. 

Tlic treasure of the Raja was looted by British militar)' 
ofiicei'S. Major Pokham, the commander of the force, had to 
give way before their insatiable greed. Thus was the fair ruime 
of the Company bcsmirdicd uiid Hastingi' adventure, so ill-advi¬ 
sed and thoughtless, resulted in a needless waste of human lives 
and money which the Company could ill-alToi-d for a distant 
and uncci tuin prospect of adding 17 lakiis to her revenues. 
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The Chet Singh affair was indeed a blot upon Hastings' 
honour and severely damaged bis reputation. It formed one of 
the counts of inipcaclimcnl ngninsi him. He was accused of 
violating the terms of the treaty which bound him to respect the 
claims nnd dignity of Uie Raja and to demand from him nothinit 
beyond the siipuhucd tribute. The Parliaineiilary omiori liead* 
ed by Rurkc described the Raju as an iudepciideni Prince and 
questioned the rigid of the Governor-Oeneral in inMilf him in 
suci) m\ indcceul manner. Modern rcscai'cJi lias ifiowu that 
Hasiingn’i cnnduci wav “vindirtivc and nicreihaa" and his 
arrioiis ' certitiuly imiriptiated (hr: Mnnti fi-om (lie cloud in wlih h 
it had gathered". In adjitdging guilt a few rpuailions uWm! which 
must be clearly csrplnincd. 

1. Whetlicr CJiet Singh vvas an independent Raja or a mere 
Znnundar ? 

2. Whether the C-oinpany had not Ixnind itself to levy no 
contribution upon him beyond his normal tribute of 22^ lakhs ? 

3. Whether Chrt Singh was in relrellton against the Com¬ 
pany ? 

4. Wlunhrr tiie tmnsnctfonwH.s moral nr even pulilte ? 

The Raju was iu>l tui iiidepcudcni Prince, it is true, but on 
Hastings’ own admission he was more tliaii a mere Zainiiidur. 
If he was nothing more than a Zamiiular, then it was clearly 
wrong on the part of Hastings to demand money from him alone. 
He should liavc levied u tax or comribution fitnu all Zainindars 
wJto were dependent upon the Company or subject to it.s nu?,<t- 
ainiy. But this was not done. H.istings' own stutemciil (hiu 
“there U'as no other person in Uic .situalinn of CJici Singh" shows 
that he did not consider him as an ordinary Zuniindur and dis¬ 
tinguished him from others of ilic same class. 

Tlic second question does not admit of much controvei'sy. 
The Sanad granted to the Raja by the Company expressly provid¬ 
ed that he was to pay only 22^ laklts annually and (hat no fur¬ 
ther demand would be made upon lum. lIic terms were per¬ 
fectly clear and left no room for equivocation or doubt. 

“No demands shall be made upon him by the Hon’ble Com¬ 
pany, of any kind, or on any pretence whatsoever, nor shall any 
person be allowed to interfere with his authority, or to disturb 
the peace of his country." 

Though the Raja was not bound to pay anything beyond the 
stipulated tribute, yet he had not altogether refused to comply 
with the wishes of the Governor-General. He had paid though 
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under protest and expressed bia willingness to furnish 500 liorse 
and 500 iuruuti 7 , but ihe Govcrnor-Gcneral who was eager to 
punish him paid no heed to his letter which has been referred 
to hcforc. Nor did tlic Resident care to axcctlain hU wishes in 
the. iniuicr. 

As regards tin: cIiKi-gcuf rebellion against tlic Cootpany then: 
is not a >htvd of (-videncu to Rup]>oi*t it. 'flic entire chain of 
ciiTunistanrea rclntcd niKtvcgcK's to xliow that ihcRaju never 
meditated ichelliun ngaliLst (he Company nor did he intend to 
incur the (hsplcaMti'n of the Oovcrnor-Gcjteral. Evcjt when he 
met liim at Jhixar lu: was apologetic and submissive but the 
irate. Proconsul persisted in hii attempt to goad him into rebeh 
lion. 

HtLxtings'x conduct was impolitic in litc highest degree. To 
arrejtt the Rain among his own subjects and in his capital was a 
proceeding which admits of no jioiincaiion. The responsibility 
for the insurrection rests wJiolly upon Hastings and tiiougli he 
acted with a rcmarkahlo pri:scncc of mind in a grave crisis, wliicli 
might have cost his life, it cannot be said that his judgment 
W'as sound or prescience certain. The adventure yielded no 
monc 7 for the Raja's treasury coiuaincd only 23 lakhs whicli 
were plundcj’cd by the Company’s troops. The conduct of the 
officers wAn particularly rcpi*chcndblc and out of the spoils of 
Mr*. Hasting.s received a set of dr<*.ssing boxes **aU beautifully 
iniuidwiili jewels", which were returned by her husband. Tlic 
net result of the campaign wax that the Company lost more than 
it gained, llte revenue did not increase much and in later years 
when Lord Cornwallis sent Jonailtan Duncan as Commissioner 
in 1788 to report on the condition of Benares he wmic that cul¬ 
tivation had much declined since Chet SinglPi defeat and flight, 
that in certain disu jets tJiere was nothing but desolation as far 
itH the (:ye could read). 

On principle Hastings' demand was wroxig and the manner 
in whidi he coerced Chet Singh is extremely indefensible. To 
exact money from him by means of subterfuges and shifty devices 
and to press the demano even after the acceptance of a bribe 
albeit it ^vas spent for the Company—and to humiliate him in the 
eyes of his own subject.^, were acts which no honest historian can 
uphold. The Select Committee of 1783 stated the truth : 

*’n)c complication of cruelty nnd fraud in the transaction 
admits of few parallels. Mr. Hastings..dis¬ 

plays himself as a zealous servant of the Company, 

iMuntifully giving from his own fortune....fmm 

the gift of a man whom he treats with the utmost 
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severity, and whom he accuses in this particular nl' 

disaffection to the Company’s cause and interests. 

With jf 23,000 of the Raja's money in his pocket, he 

pcrsccute.s hhn to Jiis destruction.*' 

The Begazns of Oudh 

Having failed l<» juomry fnuu Clu:l Singl>. Ilavtiiig^ luni- 
<‘d to the Jh-gaijiH of Oudh and lauded hiiiiKelf Into another 
sordid Ivanvurtiou wliich hiought naarli ohlnquy iqKut Iiis ln-a<l 
and coiuideralily tunudied his rrputalion. Waile hr was slaying 
at CJiunar ttwaiiing ninrun cment*, ihe Nawah Vizier f»f OiuUi, 
Asitfudowlali, aiiJie In ttiufrr with liiin. lie ilti: C»>iup.tny 

A crorc and a halff)! rupees. He pleaded utter inuliility lo pay 
his debts and infurmed Hastings ilmt it was inipf»ssibl<: lor him 
to maintain ilnr English imops rmplf)ycd in protecting his terri¬ 
tories. Oudh was an iiuporrant State on the rronii«n* of tint Crf>iii- 
pany's possessions and it was necessary (hat a way tml of the 
difficulty must be found. The immediate prohlcni wa.s lo fiu<l 
A .sum I)ig ctiough to ninhlc the Nnwab Vizier to pay the debts, 
llic late h'awab Shujaiidowlal) had arrnnuilat»:d a large trea¬ 
sure amouiiring to two rmres and after hix lirnth left cxlejisive 
Jagirs which were I'lll taken possession uf after his death l>y his 
widow and his niotJiii' (tin* mother atid grandmother of the 
present N.twah respectively). Asafudowlah held that tltn treasure 
belonged lo the State and that the debt due lo the Company was 
first charge on it. He argued iliut lus mother was entitled only 
to J/8th of the property after the payment of the debts of her 
husband and linat his grandmother had no claim to iiilicri- 
tance. Stijaudnwlah’s widow culled Jhiliu Begum refused to 
sun'cndcr treasure to her .son, claiming it for herself on the 
strOTgthof a will, whidi was never jnoduced. The Nawab 
Vizier was a weak Prince wlio could not muster courage to deprive 
his Rtrong-wiiird and hot-icmpcrcd mother of tlic property which 
in his opinion belonged to the State. Tlie ladies on one occa¬ 
sion gave 25 lakhs to the Hawab wlicn he tras in sore straits for 
money. In 1775 the. Begam wrote lo the Calcutta Coujicil 
compiainingofthc conduct of her son and requested Hasiing.t 
him to stop his importunate demands. Through the 
meditation of the Briti.sh Resident an agreement was drawn up 
between rhe ladies and the Vizier by which an additional sunt 
of 30 lak^ was paid to the Nawab and the Begums received a 
full acquittal for the rest of the treasure. Their Jagirs were 
secured to them without interference for life. Bristow, iJjc Etiglish 
Resident, guaranteed the agreement on behalf of the Company 
and the Cnlcutta Council gave it their sanction. It was expressly 
laid down that no further demand .should be made uixm the 
Bcg.iim, 
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MttHCrs alood at liiis stage when the Nawab visited Hastings 
at Cliui^r in J 78I and aubmiiled his difiiculties to him. He 
Jiad satisfied himself that the Begams had carried on secret cor¬ 
respondence with C3iet Singh and fomented rebellion. Though 
llicre is no evidence to prove the ease, Hastings had his own 
sus]>icinn and this niade liim less disposed to 2 O 10 W any leniency 
to the ladies in spite of their higli mnk. 

He set about in right earnest (rollcaing evidence agaliui 
thcBcgatns. A number of aflidavils were pioduced by certain 
servant of the Nawab Vizier proving the complicity of the 
Begams in the Chet Singli a/Tair. These affidavits were based on 
licarsay and since the man who produced them were scrvaiUs of 
ilic Vizier they did not furnisli good evidence of the guilt of the 
Bcgains. Kven Mr. Davies remarks that the servants of the 
Nawal) had fabricated or exaggerated the fiegam’s complicity 
in order to scrcrti their own sl^re in stirring up disorders in 
Oudit- Colonel Hannay, Cominaduni of the British Brigade 
in Oudh and Mr. Middleton, tlic British Resident corroborated 
the story again with no more agreement tlian hearsay. Ic it 
clear from the correspondence of Wheeler and Middleton that 
the Begams had no hostile intentions towards the British. They 
had never thought of rebellion nor had they entered into deal¬ 
ings with the Raja of Benares. The Coui’t of Directors who 
examined tlic records came to the conclusion: 

‘<it nowhere appears from the papers at present in our 
possession that the Bcganui excited any commotion 
previous to the imprisonment of Chet Singh, and only 
armed themselves in consequence of that transaction, 
and it is probable that such conduct proceeded from 
motives of self defence under an apprehension that 
dtey themselves might likewise be laid under unwar¬ 
rantable accusation.” 

Sir Elijah Impcy was asked to come from Calcutta to exa¬ 
mine the evidence against the Begams. After a very cursory 
examination of the afBdavit.s the Begams were declared guilty 
and it was decided to deprive them of ilic protection of the 
Company. A treaty was concluded with the Nawab Vizier in 
September, 1781 which provided for the removal of English adven¬ 
turers in the Nawab's service, the curtailment of the military 
establishment, the resumption of the Jagirs of the Begams, the 
sequestration of their treasure and the reduction of the Nawab'# 
expenditure. Tlic Nawab on his part agreed to reorganise his 
finances, to refonn his army to control extravagance and to al¬ 
low the British Resident to superintend the administration of 
public funds. Tlic Nawab was very much disinclined to carry 
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out the treaty and deprive the Begam* oftlic Jagirs and trcasiin: 
but H.utings who felt convinced of their guilt wax dcleiTniucd 
to use pressure to ccmpel liim to do it. Four months passed and 
still nothing was done. Both Middleton, the British Resident 
and the Nawab shrank from undertaking the disgraceful taxk 
but Hastings waj peremptory. In December, 1701, he wrote 
to the Resident: 

**You must allow any nrgntiatiom or forijcarancc but must 
prosecute }>oih servants until the Begams an*, at the 
entire incixy of ilu: Nawal). In ease the Rcsidmit 
failed to cairy out his orders he threatetwd to g«i him* 
self to Lucknow and warn the Viztur tluit unless he 
would exact from him assets sunicicnt to dischai*gn 
his liabilities to the Company. Middleton who wh.s 
not very energetic was succce^d by Bristow, 

At last the Vizier yielded to the pressure of the Governor 
General. A actachment of troops was sent to Faiz^ 
abad and the cntiix household of tlic Begams was 
placed under arixst. The eunuchs Bihar Ali J^mn and 
Jawahar Klian who managed their affairs were seiz¬ 
ed, deprived of food, thi'otm into prison and tortured, 
but it was not until a year had passed that (heir re- 
sistcnce broke down and tliuy disclosed the hidden 
treasures of their mistresses. The Resident reported 
to Hastings that all that force could do had been 
done.** 

The treatment meted out to the Bcgains Ijy Hastings arc of 
the principal chaigcs against him, during his Impmchmcnt. 
Macaulay has described in bis vivid style the impression which 
Sheridan*! famous ipcecli on the Begams of Oudh made on his 
hearers in the House of Lords. In highly embellished language 
the orator described the misery which befell the Bcgains and the 
torments inflicted upon their trusted and faithful agents. Tlie tale 
of oppression pierced even the heart of Hastings but he maintafnod 
that they had excited disturbances in the country and a revolt 
against their sovereign, the Nawab. There can be no defence of 
the manner in which Hustings dealt with the Begams. Even if 
we assume that he was in desperate need ol money and that the 
Begams werc^ilty of fomenting rebellion in the country, it is 
dimcult to justify that was to say the least of it, a sordid, sliabby 
and sorry business.” He had accepted for the Nawab a bribe 
often lakhs to release him from the necessity of coercing the 

Begams. a step which he knew was against all canons 

of Eastern morality....Still he pci’slstcd in his high-handed 

course and showed an utter lack of scruple in money matters. 
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There is no doubt (hat Hasting was Uiu principal actor in the 
drama and the only thing that can be said in his favour is that 
he was trying to serve his counii 7’8 interest in a diiliciilt situation. 
But the utter disregard of moral principles and even chivalrous 
considerations presents Hastings’ character in an odious 
light, 'rite Nawab aitd (he Vizier both shrank from the task but 
Hostiitgs was firm and hanctioned die use of force. Gven. Sir 
G.W. Forrest who is udefrnder of Hastings writes that the cruelty 
practised by the Nawab and his servants though greatly exugvcra> 
ted was suificiunt u> liavc justihed the inierrcrcuce of the Resi¬ 
dent. Sir Alfa*d Lyall too docs not approve of Hastings’ methods 
and condemns his conduct as "unworthy and indefensible’’. A 
modern writer while applauding his aim wrUcs: 

"But until we hold that more experience may override all 
considerations of ethical and political right, we must 
continue to regard his conduct on these occasions as a 
serious departure from the best iraditiom of British 
statesmanship in the East."* 

The Begams, be it said to their credit, bore him no malice 
and inti*uc Indian fashion even sent him a testimonial during 
his impeachment "commisscratiiig him on his hard and undcsetv* 
cd fate”. I'liis was conduct befitting their high position and 
dignity and in striking contrast with that of their (ormentors 
who hud insulted their honour and despoiled them (heir property. 
The Nawab acted like a tool in the hands of his British allies who 
arrogated to themselves the function of masters. He resented 
their influence and was yet powerless to prevent it. His imbeci* 
lity, hU supervision and the conset^uent degradation of his Gkivern* 
ment were the result of the poliucal system which the Company 
had imposed upon the Indian Princes. Under this system a 
Prince lost both prestige and stimulus to self-discipline and 
degenerated into a spineless epicure, a mere sensualist or a crea¬ 
ture of caprice, utterly devoid of scif-rcspcct and honour. This 
was what happened to Oudh after the death of Shiyaudowlah 
who w'as a Prince possessed of courtesy, sagacity and statesman- 
sltip. Misgovernmenc did not come to an end until the annexa¬ 
tion of the kingdom to the British dominion in 1856. 

Faixullaii Khan’s case 

A third case which damaged Hastings’ o-edit was that of 
Faizullah Khan who had been left in charge of the Rohilla terri¬ 
tories after the war of 1774. He was an able ruler who governed 


1. Selections, III, p. 793 

2. Roberts' History of India, p. 212 
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his country weil, and tried to make it prosperous. He had 
entered into a treaty with the Nawab Vizier by vvhidi he agreed 
to furnish military aid to the Utter in time oT need amounting to 
“two or three thousand men according to his ability**. In 1780 
he was required to send 5,00t* horse for the defence of the Nawab 
Vizicr’a frontier to which lie replied that he was boujid by tn^uty 
to supply two or three thousand troops. He olfcrrd to furnisli 
2,000 horse and 1,000 foot but MaHting.i wm not satisfied, lie 
accused Faizullali of evading the in:a<y obligukuis which witi 
entirely untrue nnd asked the Viztur to rcsuinr ilin Jcigirx. 
Hastings knew well tJmi ihcrc was lU) bn^ach of irciily uiid yet 
witli mnazing effrontery he rccurdrd a inimito wliidi contains the 
following passage: 

**The conduct of Faizullali Khan, in refuaitig the aid deman* 
ded though not an absolute breach of treaty, was eva* 

sivc and uncandid.*.so scrupulous an atlcii* 

tion to literal expression, whena more liiural imerpro 
taiion would have been highly useful and acccptaljic 
to us, strongly marks his unmcndly disposition, though 
It may not imi>eadi his hdeiity.” 

But luckily F;uzullah was saved from disaster hy the fact 
that the order was not executed immediately and later Hustings* 
action was disallowed by tiie Directors who reprimanded him for 
having recourse to such dishonourable proceedings. 

Parliamentary interest in Indian aflaira 

After the passingof the Regulation Act foi' seven years pu);Jic 
inteiTst in England was mainly concentrated on the American 
question. The issue.s between the Coloniot nnd the mother 
country were fiercely debated and the war of Independence whidi 
broke out in 1775 fully occupied the nation's attention. From 

1780 onwards interest ni Indian affairs was revived again. In 

1781 the Company*! cliartcr was renewed for ten years and steps 
were taken to strengthen British control over the administration 

of India. In the same year two Parliamentary Committees. 

Select and Secret on Indian aflairs were appointed. The object 
of the fii'st was to consider the administration of justice tn India 
and the other was cliarged with the duty of holding an enquiry 
into the cause of the war in the Cariutic. It worked in secrecy 
and Dundas acted as its Cliainnan. The conclusion of peace in 
Europe and America in 1783 gave the English an opportunity 
of looking into the Indian affairs. '^Thc position in India was 
such as needed immediate examination. ’Flic Company was no 
longcra trading concent; it had become u iroUtical power and 
its ascendency had been fully cstabli.shcd. There was no Indian 
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power whicli either singly or in cullaboralion wiUi olhci*s could 
drive it away from apolitical held. ficside:i» its position tinder 
ilic Oritidi Coi»tttmion W(i« anomalous to a decree aaid the 
C^vernnumt found it net only diiTicult but dangerous to allow it 
to do wJmt it liked in India. 'I'lic Committees of the House of 
Cknnnum submitted their reports and reviewed tlic entire adminis* 
t ration of the East India Coiiipaiiy. ’Hiey urged upon the l)ii*cc- 
im*}! the Recall of Wuitou I'litsungs and a clear deihiitiou of 
thu power of the Chwenuir-GcncrHl and his Council. When the 
Coalilioii Miui»ii*y of tbx and North took oiTice in 1783, 
X'ox iniroiluced his futuous India hill by which he hoped to 
eiUiblish bettor cuutrul of the Statu of England over Uic aifairs 
of the Company, 'i’hcy propi'ied to sulntitutc for the Court of 
Directors a laxly ofjKivcii Cammixsioners who were to be answer- 
a)>Ie for four ycni-s except upon an address fmm either House of 
Earliiunent and who were fu'st to be appointed by Parliament 
and then by the Grown. Tiiey were to nave absolute authority 
over the Company’s officers and were given the power to adminis¬ 
ter her tcrritorie.s, revenue and commerce. A body of nine Assis¬ 
tant Directors was appointed by Parliament from among die 
largest proprietors to look after the details of Commerce. The 
bill utx>uscd a ftiriotui controwrsy. Pitt objected strongly to the 
provision-s oftlic bill on the ground iluit itwould iransferthe patro¬ 
nage of India from the Directors to the muusters and thus intro¬ 
duce an clemeiu of corrupiinn into the Government of the coun¬ 
try. Party feeling ran Iiigh and some of the sanest politicians 
regarded the bill as u "disastrous device for vesting the whole 

f ovcrnmenl and putronageof India in Foxancl his whig satellites.” 

lie bill was carried through the Oimmoai witha large majonty 
but WAS defeated in tbcLoms through the huervcniion of the King. 
A liuitlc royal raged between tlic Parliamentary parties over the 
Indian issue and the result was that the Go^ition Ministry 
toppled down luid Fox and Burke were driven out ofoBice. 
Pitt came into power and licgan to do precisely what ho had 
denounced out of ofhcc. lie wished locxtcndihe control of the 
State over the affairs of the Company in India and with this 
object in view he brought forward his famous India Bill of 1784 
which placed the Company in subordination to die Bricisli Govern¬ 
ment. 

By this Act all civil and military matters were to be manag¬ 
ed by a body of Six Commissioners who constituted a Board 
of Control, consLsting of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, one of 
the Secretaries of State and four other Privy Oouncillors, appoint¬ 
ed by tlic King and holding office during his pleasure. The 
President was to have a vote and a casting vole. They had no 
patronage but they wcix given the power "to superintend, 

14 
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direct and control all acts, operation, and concei'iis whicli in any 
way relate to the civil or military govenunent or revenues ofthc 
British ten'itnrial possessions in the East Indies**. They were 
einpowei-cd to call for any papers or documents rrnm the Dircc> 
tors and could inspect any minutes, orders or dispatches sent or 
received by them, llic Directors were 1>ound to olicy the orders 
touching tne civil ajid nuliiary administmtioii of Indian nfruirs. 
further the Boaid liadihc powerto approve, disapprove or inodily 
the dispatches sent by the Directors to India ujid if the hitter 
made default in diis the Board could send their disjnilcltcs wiih> 
out waiting for an expression oi' vietvs by the Diix;ctors. 

A Committee of Secrixy, consisting of not more iJiaii three 
Directors was appointed through whicli the orders tif the Coiii- 
mUsioners were to be sent to India, and tlie Court of Propricioni 
Nsas dcbatTcd from annulling or suspending any resolution of the 
Directoi's approved by the Board. The number of members of 
the Governor-General’s Council was reduced to three, llic 
Governor-General, Gh)vci’nor*, Couimandcr-iu-Cliicf, and mem¬ 
bers of Council were to be appointed by the Court of Directorje. 
llic r.omrol of the Governor-General and his council over the 
govci'nmcnts of the Presidencies was enlarged in matters of petice 
and war revenues. As regards the Company’s rciHlions with 
Indian powers the Act included a dciinitc provision whicli ran 
tltus: 

“Whereas to pursue sclicincs of conquest and cxlcmion of 
dominion in India arc mcttsurcs repugnant to the wish, 
the honour, and the policy of this nation, the Govttrnnr- 
Gcneral and his Council wera not without the cxprc.s.x 
authority of the Court of Diracioi-s, or of the Secret 
Committee, to declare wars, or commence hostilities, or 
enter into any treaty for making war, agaiiul any of 
the country princes or States in India, or any treaty 
for guaranteeing the possession of any coimtry, province 
or State, except where hostilities had actiuilly been 
commenced, or preparations actually made for the 
commencement of hostilities, against the British nation 
in India, or against some of the princes of States who 
were dependent thereon, or whose territories were 
guaranteed by existing treaty.” 

This is the clause whicli laid do^vn die policy of non-inter¬ 
vention about which much will have to be said later on. 

There were other provisions in the Act intended to ensure 
better administration of the Company's affairs in India. Tlie 
claiues of the Regulating Act for the punishment of offences 
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committed by Britivli subjects in India were rcafBrmcd and 
streitglhcncd. All British subjects weix placed under tltc juris¬ 
diction of competent Courts in India or in England for acts done 
in the Indian States. Pi'cscnts were nb.solutcly forbidden and 
servants of the Company on their return to ^gland liad to 
dcr.lnru on oaili ihc amount of property which they brought with 
them. A si>ecial Court nf tlirec Judges, four peers and six 
niuinbers oftbe House of ComninuK, was appointed to try oflfcnces 
comiiiilled in India. 

Such was die dnulile government estublislu’d by Pitt's famou.s 
Act of 1784. It lusted until 1658 when the Ci'own was Compelled 
i)y tlic pressure of circumstances to assume the direct administra¬ 
tion of Indian afTnirs. The Board of Control possessed great 
powers but In practice they were cxm'ciscd by the President who 
occupied u position analogous to that of the Secretary of State 
for India in these days. TItc Dii*ecton( still retained their pat¬ 
ronage and had not a little share in inHucncing the policy of the 
Home Government. Though (he new system was not without 
its defects OH will be clear from an examination of the policies 
and method.^ followed in the yeai-s to come, it must be conceded 
in fairness that the Act cifcctcd a comidcrnble improvement in 
the machinci 7 of the Indian Government. Sir Alfred Lyall’s 
comment is signiGcant : 

*‘TIic imincdiaic cfTcct of Pitt's Act ^val a great and mani¬ 
fest improvement in the mechanics of Indian Govern¬ 
ment removing most of the ill-contricvcd checks and 
hindrance.*! which had brought Hostings into collision 
with his Council and the subordinate govemmcms» 
abolishing (he defects that he liad pointed out and 
applying the remedies he lud proposed. All preceding 
governors had been servants of die East India Com¬ 
pany; and Hastings, the first of the Company’s Gover- 
nors^cncral, had been the scapegoat of an awkward 
and unmanageable governing apparatus, hampered by 
divided authority, and distract^ by party feuds in 
Calcutta and in London. The position and powers of 
the chief executive authority in India were bcncefor- 
ward very ^ffcrcntly constituted, and the increased 
force of the new machinery became vciy soon visible in 
the results.”* 

Hastingss' enemies had long been at work exciting Imtred 
and animosity against him. His recall was demanded and at last 
the Directors had to yield to public opinion. 


1. Rise of British Dominion in India, p. 217. 
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Impeachment 

He relinquished his office in 1785. On his rciuvn to Eng¬ 
land he was i*eccived well by the King and tlic ministers. Dun- 
das wlio had tabled a motion of censure against him in the House 
of Commons now called him the saviour of India. Pitt, the Prime 
Minister, treated him coldly and did not deem it proper to advise 
the King to confer upon him some title or dignity in recognition 
ofhis great services. His enemies had done tlicir best for ycar.>i 
to stir ill-feeling against him and notably Philip Francis had 
sedulously educated the membenof Parliament inche misdcmc.'iti- 
our of bis CTcat opponent. His rancorous hniritd towards Has¬ 
tings luxd Ted liim to misrcpi'cscat all his plans and, policies to 
Bui'ke with a malignity ratxly found even in political polemics. 
Ihe latter moved for papers and in April 1786 brought forward 
against him a tiumbc of charges, the chief of wfiich were die 
Rohilla war, die ti'catmcnt of the Begams of Oudh, the Chet 
Singh affair and the muixlcr of Nand Kumar. The managers of 
the impeachment were Burke, Fox, Sheridan, Pelham, Erskinu 
and others while Hastings was rqu'cscntcd by sucli well-trained 
lawyers as Lord, Plumcr and Dallas. 

The trial b^an on the 13th February, 1788 and Burke ciiarg- 
ed die retired pro-consul with every cruelty, outrage mid unkinu- 
ncss which human nature can commit and concluded his opui- 
ing speech with the words : 

'<I impeach him in die iwmc of the Commons, Mouse of 
Parliament whose trust he has betrayed; in the name 
of the English nation whose ancient honour he has sul¬ 
lied; in the name of the people of India wliosc comiiry 
he has turned into a desert and, in the name of human 
nature itself, in (he name of both sexes, in the name of 
my rank; I impeach die common enemy and oppressor 
of all.”* 

Sheridan opened the charge relucing to the ease of the 
Begamsof Oudh in a speech of unrivalledcloqucnce which caused u 
sensationin thcHousc and ashc concludcdhc sank, cxliaustcd into 
the arms of Burke. Tickets for admission to the House of Com¬ 
mons that day were sold for as much as £ 59. The trial dragged 
on from February 1788 till April 1795 ana in the end Hastings was 
acquitted of all diarges by large majorities. The Lotds examin¬ 
ed the evidence with great care and their verdict was influenced 
by die considcj'ation that his difficulties w'crc great and that he 
was a man ‘‘uncommonly regardless of money”. Hastings was 
ruined by the lengthy proceedings which had draj^ed on for 
seven years and his debts amounted to £ 97,000. But the Direc¬ 
tors came to his rescue and granted him a pension and a loan 

(1) The reader well dowdll to read Macaulay’s graphic descrip¬ 
tion of the trial in hts History of England. 
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whidi he was permitted to pay by instalments. Burke’s anger 
WOK incxtinguisiiablc to the last : 

**.we arc not hereto coiupromisc matters at all, 

we do odiml tlint our fame, our Jionour, nay tlic very 
bring of the int^uisitinnal power of the House of Com* 
nions is gone, if this man is guilty, we arc not come 

here (o solve a problem Inti to call for justice.. 

I, for myself iinu for othet's, iiuike Uiis deliberate deter* 
uunalioii. T nmuupule this ^solemn and sctIouh vow 

.'that we do glow with an immortal hatred 

against all this (‘orruptiun.** 

Hastings l>cliaved during the trial with great composure and 
dignity. 'J'Jic virulent abuse in witich tlie orators indulged deep* 
ly pained hiin but it did not break Itis proud spirit. He made 
no petition for pardon nor did he admit his guilt. Hejustincd 
every actioji nud the defcnci? }ic put forward gave evidence of his 
liclicf in his own integrity and devotion to public interest. He 
was acquitted on all counts Imt the mantlet's had the satisfaction 
of bringing a great wrong to light. 

Ai'tcr liie trial he retired to his oiicestral house in Dalysford 
sviurre he died after an illness of several momlis on 22nd August, 
IHin, whatever his faults, lu's imme will always rank as one of ilte 
founders of Britisli power in India. 

Hastings utis a great administrator who did mucit for the 
organi.sation and consolidation of the Brilidi dominion in India. 
He did many tilings that arc wning, tilings that arc hard to jus* 
tify. Towards Indians of rank and dignity he behaved in a man* 
ncr which seriously impaired his countiy’s prestige and tarnish* 
cd his fair name. He was unscnipulou.s in money mattci's and 
went to the length of accepting tribuicy and presents which were 
expressly forbidden by his masters. Yet it must be said that in 
nil that he <lid lie was actuated by the desire to serve his coun* 
try’s interests. No other man could have saved the British 
power from the damages which surrounded it in the eighteenth 
century. Among ihe pi'O'Consuls who have s^cd England and 
India, hts name will always rank very high and we cannot find 
Otuli with imperialist historians for describing him as the real 
founder of the British dominion in diis countty. 
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Policy of Non-intervention (1786'98) 


Appointment of Cornwallis 

After the departure of Warren Hosiin^A J»Jm Maclicrsfoii, 
the senior member of the Council succeeded him. The Court of 
Directors had offered the Govcrnor*Gcncrabhip to Lord Mac¬ 
artney, Governor of Madras, but he declined it, Soon after Ijc 
reached England and found that it was poasible for him to obtain 
thcGovcrnor-Gcncmlship of India. He met Dunda .1 and Pitt and 
su^Rited certain changes in Government as the condition of 
his accepting the ofBcc. To these Pitt gave a gcncrcl diplo¬ 
matic approv;U, “but Lord Macartney’s keenness for a British 
peerage gave oAeitcc to the authorities and the matter was drop¬ 
ped. TIius the oflice was vacant again, and efforts wci'c made 
to find a suitable person to 611 it. 

The choice of the Direciors fell upon Bar! Cornwallis, a 
seasoned soldier and distinguislicd nobleman who had taken part 
in the seven ycaiV war and tite war of American Independence. 
He iiad declined the ofRcc on two pi'cvious occasions. In 1782 
he had informed Colonel Ross tliat he ^vas not going (o abandon 
every comfort to quarrel with the Supremo Government in 
India, that he had neither power to model the army nor to 
correct abuses and finally 'to run the risk of being beaten by 
.some Nawab and disagraecd eternally. In 1785 he '‘was again 
roost violently attacked” and pressed to accept the Governor- 
generalship, but he refused. In the beginning of 1766 the offer 
was repeated again and this time Cornwallis expressed his desire 
to acept it provided the offices of Governor-General and Com- 
mander-in-Chief were combined in him, and the authority of the 
Governor-General was enlarged to enable him to avoid the difh- 
culties which had beset Hastings* path at evciy stage. The Par¬ 
liament passed an Act fi766} by which (he offices of Governor- 
General and Commandcr-in-Qiicf were combined in the same 
person and thcGovernor-Gcnaal wascmpowei‘cd in emergency to 
act on his authority by overriding the decision of the majority of 
his Council and to adopt, suspend, or repeal a measure in whole 
or in nart. 
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Gharnctcr of Cornwallis 

Tlios foriificd by Parliamentary enactment, Lord CSomwollis 
ciunc out to India and it wok cajKCKxl tliat as the first Governor* 
Gdicral who was sciti direct from England he would be able to 
bring In bear a fresh outlook upon the Indian problems. Unlike 
IlasriiigH lie was a man of great i>crsrmal probity nndintegrity and 
his highflcme of public duly was warmly coimncndcd in political 
('ii'clcs. Me \v;iK u pei'soiml iririul (if Hciu*y iJundtis, President of 
the float'd of Cunirul, nnd Pill who had a high opinioji uf his 
abtlilics and rliuraclcr. Though not endowed with genius of u 
Jiigli order itor witJi murh experience of Indian administration like 
Shore and Grout, lur was u conscicjitiom inaji who yielded to none 
in his loyalty to his tnastd-s and in his desire to carry their 
]>lans into clTcct. HIk special distinclinn was his uprightness. 
He did nut cure for iiionry and wtslicd to raUc, accoi'diug to Ills 
lights, tlic stmulard oftlic couiUi 7 *s puhllc service about which 
he had heard so much in Enghmd. He was regarded as a man 
of principle wIhi was totally averse from regulating his con¬ 
duct by dortrinus lavhioncd to (lie varying liour and by having 
recourse to shifty ways to find money or to advance their personal 
imerosts. His largeness of aim, his wide and liberal outlook, his 
linnrjkty ol purpose sv'urc qimlitioi which distinguished him from 
nmuy of his ixjulcmpomries. 

As A soldier he had Icumt the value of obedience and self- 
discipline and his mililnry (roining through long ycat*s of sus¬ 
tained drudgery enabled him to subordinate his will readily to 
his superiors. He had utter dislike for petty chicanery and 
never sanctioned anything (hat fell short of hU high standard. 
He was devoid of personal ambition and notliing weighed with 
him so much ns the paramount claims of duty done without 
ostentation or love of gain. He possessed a rare equanimity of 
temper and was capable of passing through great crises iinrufilcd 
by disaster or misfortune. Sucli a man was needed at the helm 
of the Company’s affairs. The cntii*c political system which had 
grown up in India through British agency t/as full of abuses. 
Warren Hostings was a man thoroughly devoted to the public 
interest, but he was blind to considerations of morality, justice or 
righteousness. He had allowed corruption to grow to such an 
extent, that only a man inHueniially connected ar home and 
possessed of a high character could clean the Augean Stable. 

The task before Cornwallis 

Oomwallu was the first Governor-General sent out by the 
Board of Control to carry out the provisions of Pill’s Act: (1) to 
reorganise the civil and military establishments of the Company; 
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(2) to enquire into and fully investigate, and if founded 
cfTcciuaily rcdre.ss, the complaints of the Rajas, Znmindars and 
other native landownei's, that they have I^ecn unjustly deprived 
of Uicir lands; jurisdictions, and privileges, or that tuc inlmtcs, 
rents and service required to be paid or done by (hem have 
Income oppressive and grievous; ^3) anti to refrain from declar¬ 
ing war or altering into treaty with any of the Iiuliati J^rinctw, 

The Stdcci Committee of 1761 had rmplitvsised Ihe objeeM 
whicli llic Company's goveriunciu was lo keep in intnd in fiitiin:. 
These were ‘security and advantage’ for Britain and (lie Jiappincjis 
of the Indian people. During iliu years 1761-66 tlit^se aims bad 
been reiterated lioth in and out of Parliament and (he (‘cfonn of 
the 0)inpany’s govcrnniait in liidia was looked upon as a muticr 
of the highest importance. The iiist ructioaH to Cornwallis con¬ 
tained the principles wliicli the Indian Government was to follow. 
The land revenue was to be reorganised and what was to bn 
enforced was “amodci'atc Jem/zte, regularly and punctually cnllec- 
ted" and the rights ofthc^iniudars were to be carcJully dcHucd. 

Tlie higher services were still to be manned by ICuropetULs 
and the natives of India were to In; employed in tlie suixirdinatn 
branches of the admuiisiratiuti.......... a dixcrcxUtable policy 

which was foimded on prejudice and scirishness l>ut for whicJi 
the Indians themselves were rc.tjmasiblc. I’hc ihii'd item in the 
programme was the reform of the judiciary which was in a chaotic 
condition. Tlic European ideas of justice were to bn ciiforcrd 
but due regard was to be paid to (he custom.^ of the Indian 
people; both Hindu and Muslim. A inodaii writer thus des¬ 
cribes the task whicli coufmiilcd C-omwnllis on his arrival in 
India. 


“Abuses of all kinds were to be swept away; peculation was 
to cease; useless uiUces wci'c to be reduced, and the 
interests of economy and simplicity were to regulate 
the various branches of the administrative system.*** 

Foreign policy 

Besides these problems of an admistrativc character the 
Governor-General iiad to deal with the Indian States who did 
not like the establishment of the British power and whose hostility 
was an ever-present factor in the political situation. Before dis¬ 
cussing ilic internal measures of Cornwallis’s government an 
attempt will be made to explain Iuk policy towards the Indian 
powers: 


1. Cambridge, History of India, Vol. V, p. 434. 
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Relations with Sindiua 

For ihrci: years after his arrival, Cornwallis was busily 
riifpijfcd in rcronni»ij( tin; rivil anti iuiliiai 7 departments of the 
Government. Durini: this period and Macphriiwjn’s brief tenure 
ol ollieo Mahadji Sindliia Jmd become a nowerful Prince and luid 
aeqnired a conKidcnii)li: inlluenrc in the pijlltics of Delhi. In 
l7iM ilm Mnt'Iial Kmpenir had uppomled the Pir>hwa Vakihi- 
MmliUj (Viicntjjeni) and Simlhia had become ins dqnity. 
Sindliia dcmmulc.d aiTtai'v of tribute due to liic Emperor but 
M}M ]»Iir.rM>n denial tin: validity of the claim and insisted on it* 
wiitulniwai. In 1706 tin; Posiiwa entered into nn alliance witli 
the Niwnn against Tijni Sultan. By the ircmy of Mangalore the 
English wcif! n«»i to as.sist the aienilc.s of Tipu but Maepherson 
pnunisi d militaiy aid to the Marathas for defending their pos- 
se-KsioiLS iigainxi the Lord of Myson*. Coiiiwallis felt I>c was lx)un<l 
by Pill’s India Act which pledged him not to enter into hostili¬ 
ties with the Indian Princes. He refused to ratify Maq)hcrson*s 
iigreciueni and iiiirurrcd the wralli of Nana Imdnavis wlio is 
r(g>utcd to have said on learning of the Governor-General’s 
di^isioii that '‘he wns greatly paiiutl and shocked at the duplicity 
of tin* new Governor”. 

Settlement with Oudh 

Soon after Cornwallis had assuiuctl his exalted oflicc, the 
Vizier’s irpci-xmlulivo I-laider Beg KJian waited on him to settle 
certain matters between the Company and the Vizier’s Govern¬ 
ment. liic Briti.di complained of tlic nihmanagemcm of the 
Vizier's territories and his evasion in making payment to the 
Company. It is vniy dilBcult to cslubllsli a fair open linn be- 
iwjsui us, wrote Cornwallis to DundJis and pointed out tlic diffi- 
cultics of ntacliing a satisfactory settlement. TJic Governor- 
General siSHurcd Haider Qcg KJian that the British Government 
did not \vant to exploit Ondli for commercial gain but he did 
not accept this avurance and often quoted the proverb: “v^ho- 
cver lias been stung by a snake, is frightened when he secs a 
»*opc”. Several months were passed in disawsion, and the Vizier’s 
minister urged with great insistence the withdraival of ihr English 
Jbrcc stationed in Oudh for the protection af hi.s dominions. 
'Hiis i-cqucst was refused on the ^ound that the intei^l 
security of ilic kingdom would be seriously threatened by taking 
such a step. Afici’ protracted negotiations a settlement was made 
by which the Vizier was not to be asked to pay more than 50 
laklis for the maintenance of troops stationed in Oudh. As 
regards interference in the internal afiaii's of the kingdom Corn¬ 
wallis assiiivd the Vizier that strict ordent shall be sent to the 
^ esidem not to interfere in the details of government nor to nllotv 
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any British subject to claim exemption from dutias or tnlrntrs 
under (he authority of the British Government. The Governor- 
General asked the Vizier not to allow any European to reside in 
his country without his written pennissitm. This was followed 
by a commercial trcatywiih the Vizier injuly I7B8 )>/wJn'cli 
the power of icvyijig duties U'ns Ilinited 

Relation with the Nizam 

According to Pitt's Indlii Act tlie gnwiiunejd of iJu- Company 
was hound not to deelure war ngainsi oi inter Into ulreaty with 
any Indian PriiicCj uiid Cortiwallis siuric'd on his rai'eer witli 
the most pacific intentions. In 178R he refused to assist the son 
of tlic hmgiial Emperor Shah Alam who was then living ttt 
Benares to recover his throne and witli dilHculty got out of the 
tangle ci'catcd by Maephersun in entering into an agreement witli 
the Peshwa. Bui there were clouds on the horizon which for^Iiu* 
dowed an omiiiowt futiirn and the Governor-General found liiin- 
self in circumstances wliicli made wnr inevitable. 'I’ipii wh.s ii 
formidable enemy and tliough he had made pence with the 
English at Mnn^lorc> he had not coinpleti ly nhandoned his 
hostiliiira inwards them. Lord Cornwallis hud liU fears and, 
therefore, he wnnied lo settle ridations witli the Nizam. Tipu 
had encroached upon (he teiritorics of ixith (lie Nizam and tlin 
Maratlias. When the Marailivs appealed to lliu Englidi for 
help, the promise made l)y Nlacpherson was not kept and the 
war between the Maraihas and Tipu tvas closed by a peace in 
1787 by which the former obtained some (erntory, the Nizam 
gfot Adoni and Tipu utxs compelled to pay a tribute. Probably 
Tipu agreed to these luunilmting terms for he wh.s afraid lest the 
Englisli should join his enemies. 

Lord Cornwallis judged this a gof>d opportunity for demand¬ 
ing from the Nizam Guntur, a place of great strategical imporf- 
ance in the Northern Cii'cars which were ceded to the Engl.dj 
in 1759. By the treaty of 1768 it was agreed that The Circar of 
Guntur should be ceded to tlic English aPerthe death or mis¬ 
conduct of the Nizam's brother Basalat Jung who occupied it at 
the time. Basalat Jung died in 1782 and the Company claimed 
the restoration of the Circar but the Nizam put them off with 
dilatory pleas. He valued this piece of territory as it was his 
only outlet to the sea coast and the English also looked upon 
it as a point of strategic importance l^lwecn Madras and the 
other Circars. The Nizara expressed his willingness to surrender 
Guntur provided the English fulfilled ihcir part of the treaty of 
1768 and he required them to arrange for the restoration to him 
of some territories wliich had been snatched away from him by 
Haider All. Now, by the treaties of Madras (1769) and Mango- 
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lore (1784) the territories included in Tipii’i dominions had 
beeji reorganized by the English and they found it difficult to 
<-oiiiply with ilic Nizam's demand witliout makin^^ a serious 
Iji-cach of treaty obligatioitf. Disap^inted at the altitude of the 
I'^nglis]), the Niznrn opened negotiations with Tipu but no under- 
stuiidin^ could be rcaelicd, and lioth remained suspicious of each 
Ollier’s iiitciilioaH. 

Meanwhile Cornwaili!i luid consulted llic Directors on the 
quesdoii of Guntur and they had advised resumption. Captain 
Kenuaway was sent to Maiderabad to demand from llie Nizam 
an iinniediAtc .surrender ol’ Guntur but before he reached his 
dustinaiioM news name that the Raja of Chnrika (a p^tcy Prince 
on the Malalinr Oiust) had by the order of Tipu bc^m iru'oads 
in ilu* Company’* icmlories and that Tipu wa.s also preparing 
for an invasion of Travancorc. In this situation Cornwailis 
again decided to proceed slowly; he did not want to offend the 
Nizam nor did lie wani to throw liim into the arms of Tipu and 
therefore advnscd (he Britisli envoy to procerd with great cau¬ 
tion. 'ilic Act of 178-t\va8 another obstacle to the conclusion 
of an alliance witli the Nizam which was necessary if Tipu went 
to war with thcEnglish. Lord Gornwallia by tvhai Roberts calls 
*adc.sparate piece of casuistry' decided to accept the Nizam’s 
demand which he had based on the treaty of 1760. The poli¬ 
tical shuaiion of the time su^csted this somcivhat shifty com- 
prnniisc. Cornwallis inforniea the Nizam that if the tcrriiories 
whicli he claimed ever came into the poiscssiou of the English, 
they would bo restored to him and that the English will help him 
with forces not to be employed against any power in alliance 
with the Company. Tipu’s name was deliberately excluded from 
tlic list of allies. Tlie treaty was made in 1788. 

Cornwallis had been much criticised for entering into this 
treaty. Some have said that it was in violation of the treaties 
of 1769 and 1784. Sir John Malcolm regarded the course which 
he pursued not only questionable in^int of faith hut one which 
was calculated to produce war with Tipu. Mill found it Instruc¬ 
tive to see a pacidc and righteous statesman acting in con¬ 
travention of the Act of 1784 by entering into 'a very intelligible 
offensive alliance.’ 'iTicsc opinions arc not wholly justified. 
The policy which Cornwallis followed \ s'as approved by Pitt 
and Dundas. 

Indeed the latter wrote to him .* 

'*Il is so very essential to our interest to detach him (NizamJ 
from all other Indian connections, and lo unite him in 
the closcn connection and dependence upon our 
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protection, that there is no alliance formed upon that 
jjasis to which you may not expect our concurrence.”' 
Hie treaty with the Nizam, thougli not strictly in accor> 
dance with the India Act, did not imply any breach 
of faiili with 'i'ipii either. TipuN interest.^ Itad liecn 
clearly lioslilc ; he Imd broken the treaty of Mangalore 
and coiiuuittcd iiumcroux petty acts of uggi'CMioii. 
lie luid sent an rtiibnxsy to Pnrix niul dcspittchcd sri-i'et 
ugimtK to Pondtclicry to the relations hcivverii 

r.nglaiul ;uid IVuiicc. In the <rv<riU of^vur. the relivlioiiK 
liciwecn the two couiiiriex lie would try to advance 
hix imerc’itx and add to hix domininn by .xeixing the 
State ofTravniicore wlitch tvnuld l^iniish him with uu 
outlet to (he xca. Such were the grounds in wliicli 
Anglo-Indian liixlorituix have justifletl the policy of 
I^id Oomtvnllis.” 

Third Mysore War, 1790 

Hie Slate of Travaiicorc ix xitunted on the souih-wcxtcrn 
side of the Deccan Peninsula. The land covered with coconut 
and palm trees and for miles together one scs^ llic giccii rice 
Helds which n\akc th'i country a vcrilahlc (lardcu of Eden pro¬ 
tected on all sides by Nature except in the north where the 
Ghats act as a tolerably satisfuctoi’v rampart, 'fipu was anxious 
to obtain this State. It Jind I)ccn placed under British protection 
by the treaty of Mangalore. The K.aja Imd purdioscd fmin 
the DutrJi two towns CrangHnurc and Aya Col tali situated at 
thccxtrcnitty of the works or lines of forlmcatiojui which he and 
tiu: Raja of Cochin had constructed and whiclt were known as 
the lines of Travancorc. They ran from west to cast and con¬ 
sisted of a ditdi about 20 feet deep and 16 feet broad. Tipfu 
demanded these towns on the ground that tlicy belonged to the 
Raja of Cochin wlu> was his tributary and that the Dutdi had no 
right to sell them. 'Flicrc was anolncr cause of Tipu’s displeas¬ 
ure. Tlic Raja of Travancorc lud given shelter to those refugees 
from Malabar whose extradition was demanded by the Siilian. 
Resides these immediate causes the hatred between Tipu und the 
British Government was a determining factor. Wliat the for¬ 
mer's Britislr contemporaries must have thought of Iitm nmy be 
inferred from the highly overdrawn pictur6 cf Tipn’s cliaractcr 
and habits furnished ])y cciiain modern writers: 

‘^Tipu was a liar so ingrained that be seems nex'cr to have 
risen to perception that u distinction between true and 
false existed ; he could not xce that it inigitl .sometimes 
advantage him to keep his word. His letters to com- 
*naiidai-s iiesicging forts would iasiruct tliimi to olfcr 
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quaiicr aud wlicnqiuvi'lcr had brcn acccpivd, bulclierctl 
wciymic irrespective of age and sex. It was impossible 
lo ascci’tnin what captives lie hoJd; and as a pre- 
timiDHiy, w])cn war broke out, he would murda* any 
who still sui-vivcd/’i 

OuDcxcmhcr 14, ‘ripii invaded the lincji of Travau- 
iHitf: tiitd sreturd the ('iniiitry within a mile of llu-m. He was 
rqiitlscd l)ut he attacked again vviili redoubled force and Coni- 
wallis wax rntnjjclb'<l to dcrlare war in January 1790. The 
Madras Goveriiiacnl was iinioriously incfTicient. Tl»c Govcrjior 
Wat suspended and Gcnernl Medows was appointed (o lake his 
place. Cornwallis luul aln!ady conctiidcd an ofTcnsive and dcfcit- 
sivc uliiance with the Nizum and the Muraihas on tlic Imiis 
ofun etjual division of llie conquered territories. T1ic treaty 
with ihi; Niaaiii wtut concludc'd on the 4lh of July, 1790 and was 
mtilied by the Governor-Genera! in Council on the 29th. He 
was •tuspicinus of the MniMtliax but his mind was put at ease by 
the BdtisJi Resident who assured him imd his ministers that they 
would always receive from the Company's Government *'thc 
tnost unequivocal marks of coi'dialiiy and friendship”. A further 
asxurmicc was given that whenever an opportunity presented 
itself, slrp.s would be taken to draw the cojincxicii closer be¬ 
tween llic tiro allies. Sir John Malcolm conuncnls upon the policy 
underlying ilic treaty in these words : 

“The Niaain co-opted with perfect sincerity in the war 
against the Sultan; and thotigh the cb«racicr of his 
troops and the habits of his Government, prevented 
the baiefu fmm his aid, which might have been ejec¬ 
ted from the number of his army, nnd the extent of his 
resources, there cannot be a doubt, but that hia exer¬ 
tions, however ill-conducted, contributed In a consider¬ 
able degree the happy lo termination of a war, which 
indeed could never nave been carried upon such a 
scale without his assistance.”" 

Tlic treaty with the Poona Court was also an offensive and 
defensive alliance against Tipu. It was signed with the Peshwa 
on the 1 st June and ratified by the Governor—General in Council 
on the 5th Julv, 1790. I'hc conditions of die treaty were the 
same as that of the treaty with the Nisain. Prior to the 
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conclutioii of the alliance Cornwallis had poinied out to tiie Court 
of Poona the objects he had in view in llghiiiig this war. Tlic 
first was the indciunificaiion for the losses sustained by (hr Com¬ 
pany either in preparations or military opcrationi. second 
object was to oblige Tipu to restore all territories which he or his 
faUter had usurped ftnm either of iltn l>vn powers tis well and to 
force him to surrtmdcr that part of the Curnntic whiclt was 
in liis possession and to free the Nail's of Malabar wiicun lie 
had treated wiUi 'shocking barbarity’. 

Fortified by these alliances Lord Cornwallis proceeded to 
carry on the wai* with the utmost vigour. 

Meadows opened the campaign but it proved indecisive. 
The Marathas helped and captured Dharwar but the Nizam was 
inactive. Tipu made a dashing raid marchiiig for Scrangapatam 
through the Carnatic and reached Trichinopoly. He ravaged the 
island of Scringham on which was situated the famous temple 
with its battlements and towers. Cornwallis himself assumed 
the command in pemn in 1791 and the reasons why he did so 
he stated in a letter dated November 20, 1790 to DuncUs. 

"'iliai we have lost time, and our adversary has gained re¬ 
putation, whicli arc two most valuable things in war. It Is vain 
to look back ; we must only consider how to remedy the evil, 
and to prevent the ilUcfTccts which our delay may occasion in 
the minds of our allies. It immediately occurred to me that 
nothing would be so likely to kcq> up their spirits, and to con¬ 
vince them of our determination to act with vigour, as my taking 
command of the army.”* 

Cornwallis advanced with his force towards Vellore, about 
eighty miles from Madras, and from there entered the Mysore 
plateau the Muglec pass and captured Bangalore (1791) after 
a determined resistance by Tipu'i forces. 

As the town was an important possession of Tipu, he made a 
desperate attempt (o recover it but in vain. There was a bloody 
ano obstinate struggle ; the Mysoreans fought bravely defending 
their attars, hearths and houses with the courage of martyrs but 
they were repulsed by the British. They lost about 300 men and 
in despair returned to their camp. 

The fortress of Bangalore was stormed and the garrison suf¬ 
fered heavy losses. The Qiiadar Bahadur Khan who did his 
utmost to ^ive back the assailants was among die slain. His 

I. Forrest, Selections from Stale Papers I, p. 61. 
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dead body lay on the tampan in all its glory li ke that of Sir John 
Moore on the battlefield of Corunna and was visited by cvet'y 
one in iJtc army and all who saw it were deeply impressed by the 
nobleness and majesty of its appearance. The brave man was 
buried with militaiy honours which he lichly deserved. 

‘lliongh the British luid rapiuixd the fortnss, they were 
nnuUi ti'oubliKl by wiim of forage and grain and it was fell iicccs* 
sitry to move to a place when: men and cattle could find the 
meain of sHtisfyin^ hunger. More success followed and the for- 
ircsM's of D<v)hali and little Balipur surrendered to Cornwallis 
withmil offering any resistanre. 'flic UriiisJi army was at this 
time joined by 10,000 cavalry of the Nizam who were not wclU 
equipped fur fight. It marcJicd towards Bangalore again and 
readied tlicn: on April 26,1791. Cornwallis now determined 
to advance upon Seringaputain, Tipu^t capital, and intended to 
terminate the war quickly by capturing it. Tlic direct route 
WU.S strongly blocked l)y Tipu. A more northerly route was 
barred by welUgarnsoncd fortresses and therefore a southerly 
route was cliosea. But tJie path was iniggcd and stony, full 
of i*avincs and rivulets and the troops su^cred a great deal. There 
was scarcity of food and fodder also ; the villages had been des¬ 
troyed by Tipu's orders and the misery of the Britisli army was 
imcndui'ablc. While the army was moving lowai-ds Scringapa- 
lam, another Brltisli force under Abcrcoomhic advanced from 
Lite west coast to join it. At Kcrigliatta the English won a 
victoi*y over tlie Mysoreans but incessant latn and shortage of 
supplies pi'cvenicd them from reaping (he full advantage of it. 
Cornwallis advised retreat and would have been in a timely 
airiva) of» Maratha force under Hart Pimt and Pnra.s Ram 
Bliao. TJtc junction of the Marnthas and the English alarmed 
Tipu and in customary fashion he sent out a Hag of truce, 
accompanied by a numerous retinue of servants bringing trays 
ofTiiiit'l l1ic Hag and the fruits were returned and ^rnwallis 
informed Tipu llmt lie could not make peace with him except 
in concert witli the Nizam and the Maratlias who were the allies 
of Utc British. 'Fite fact is that the English had a great dislike 
for Tipu and were determined to Hght to tlie bitter end. The 
wur diagged on and the English captuied Nundidurg and several 
other forriesses. The Marothas engaged themselves in plunder 
and ai times suffered reverses at the hands of Tipu*s generals. 

Next year CorA^liis resumed the campign at the head of a 
large army. He fully supported by the Government in 
England. The House of Commons had approved of the war and 
the Company had resolved to send out £ 5,00,000 to enable the 
Governor-General to carry on the war. The allies of the British 
joined them and rcndcrca full Iiclp. Tipu placed himself ai the 
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head of ihc forlorn hope of Myiorc and prepared to give liatfic 
to Jus foes. CornwailU advanced on Seringapatain to whidi lie 
laid scige in Fcbniary 1792. I’ipu's men rained Jireiipon the hesie- 
gel's again and again but lltc lack of amnmuitioa pmved a scriuvis 
Itandicap. Seeing no chance of success Tipu offered term* of 
peace but higgling]* went on for u lung time and (lieu Cldrnwnttifi 
dictated the tcntis which wcix- ticeu)Hcd by 'ripii. Ili' wai asked 
to cede ouc*JiaII‘ of liis dominion, to \iiiy thn:e cmi'ai and SO 
iaklis a.* indcinuity and to sun*cnder liislAvn iddiT son-s us luisiuges 
for the due fulfdinciu of die tnuiy, Tipu did nut Kcnid Ills t'klest 
scui and two yoimg Injys who wiyc treated vci*y g<;nt:r»»usly by 
Loid Carnwa!lis. 'I'lir envoy who escorted iJtc ehiidran to tin: 
British camp addressed the GcncrHl ui llicae wojxis: **Tli(!&e 
children were this morning the sons of the Sultan, My iimslcn 
their situation is now changed, and they must lookup to your 
Loi'dship as iJicir iaiher Cornwallis rccciv^iJicm with dhringtii.sJi' 
cd courtesy and treated them like his own sons. 

Tipu saw clearly that nothing was to be guined by protract¬ 
ing the negotiations and in Mardt 1792 he put hts signature to 
the Treaty of Seringapatain. 

Treaty of Seringapatam 

By this treaty Ttpulost onc-haif of In's dominion. The revenue 
of the entire ceded territory was estimated at £ 1,135,029 and as 
the prize was to be equally divided, the share of each ally amoun¬ 
ted to r395,000. 'Inc English received ns their portion the 
Bnramahal, the Salem Countiy, Dindigal and Malahnr. The 
strip of land on Malabar coast was vciy vduable, for it cniitaincd 
the ports of Cannanore and Calicut. All thasc districts were 
added to the Bombay Presidency the importance of which was 
considerably increased. 

The share of the Marathas consisted in the districts xiiuulcd 
in the north and west which extended from the Krishna to a large 
trad of land below the Tungabhadra. 

A.S in the ease of the Marathas the acquisitions of the Nizam 
were contiguous to hu own territories and extended from the 
Krishna to the Panna river and included the forts of Cadapa and 
Gunjikorah. 

The Raja of Coorg who liad helped tlia|British, was rescued 
from Tipu’s tyranny and placed under BriWi protection. This 
was ail advantage to the English for Coorg was regarded as the 
door to Seringapatam. The importance of this cession can be 
nuged from tlic act that when the pioposal was made to Tipu, 
his wrath was excited. Accoiding to Wilks he is reported to have 
asked ^‘To which of the English possessions is Cooig at^acent ? 
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Why do Uicy lUM u*k Ibv the key of Seringapataiu ? They know 
l]uii I woitlu sooiuT Iiuve dit'd iu llxt brea^ than consent to sucli 
a Cfts-siou, Hitd dui’st not bring tr forwards umil they iiad treadle 
oxiusly obtained ix>sscHsioii oi'iny thlldren and my ireostirc.** 

Ihraiilcs the crj(sioD tti' UMriti»ry Tipu had to pay three erorrs 
and llilriy luklu of riiprc:: to be paid ( iiher in gold niobars, 
pagodai nv IxiIttnnK. Half of this was to lx: paid ut once nud the 
otJier balfin tliree iiistaluirnis. 

'llic ^vur nsailtul In adding 20,0()0 sq. miles to Uritisli 
tto'i'llory :uul the Nixatn and (lit: Peshwa cntiTcd into u dcrciitivir 
(dliuuce tigaiiLst'('ipu by which tliey liound llienisctvc^s jointly to 
giiatxl ilir territorifSi tliey laid obtained. 

I.ord CornwuMix behaved generously lownrd.H the troops. Out 
of the prixe iiHiiuy he granted ihein u gr.’ituity i:qind to six months* 
hhatla (about 22 luldo of riqict^s). The Clourt of Diveclors 
ajipixived of llie ine.raii'c and Migg<sl<-d a toon: gioicrons disli ibii- 
tion to rcrogniw tintir srrviri*'. 1.01x1 C4M'mva(lt> gavi- up liix 
share uf theprixe money us Conimaiidcr-in>Cliierwhicli amount* 
cd to 42,244. This was quite unlike Warren Hustings who 
seldom resisted monetary gifts. 

ITic Govenuir•General rcctavcd the title of Marquis for 
his able niHitagemeiu ofilie war and ihechimis ofMudruNcx- 
pmssed their tiuuikfiiincss to him by creeling hh statue whicli now 
st.nnds in (lie hull of tin Coniiemara Public Library, 

'llie treaty of Scriiigapatain suggests a few renectiom. Lord 
(lornwuJlts u'us accused of being lialMiearted iiiHsinudi as lie 
did not capture Scriugaputum and nxiiiigitisli Tipn’s power. 
Some said he hud taken too iniieli while othcrx held tin: vie\v that 
he hud not done enough to eiirb his amhitiou. Tiim’s fury and 
1‘Hge Still biux with a ilujne and was likely to disturb the pciicc of 
Soiuli India uguin. MeUows luid artuidly suggested 1'ipii’s deposU 
tion and the ruHiur&iion uf Uic Hindu bunily whom Haider Alt 
had deprived of its nndetu patrimony. But this would luvc been 
a violation of Pit(*t Act and would hav«; oScuded public opinion 
in England. TIic annexation of the whole kingdom was also 
highly impolitic for that would have, as Cormvallis said, dearly 
made a settlement with the allies difBcuit. The absorption of 
Mysore into the British cbminioiu would have entailed responsi¬ 
bilities which would have added muclt to the discomfort of the 
English. 

Cornwallis wax more prudent than liis critics. As he said 
himself, his object was not to destroy the power of Tipu but to 
check his power of aggression, to establish peace in the country 
by restoring the balance of power which in the cighlccntli century 
15 
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cvm t« thcEuropc was looked upon as tlxc height of polilical-eivilU 
satioji and wisdon^C ■'!( >vns felt at thetinte (hat ifl'ipu had biMtn 
deprived of his whoU* kiligdont, it would have h:cl 10 mtioils conu 
plirjitioiis which tuight IiaVt; fcsulu'd ill uDoiIuT war.- Tho pn*- 
sent niTongi minis satisfied all. They saii.'ifircl (lie Nizam and 
thc MarnchasM-ho'wftrh tlhuicd of Thiri.dt help agaiiwi '/'ipu’.s 
aggrissiojis in fut^rti. ConiNvalHs prettily siimmrd up the posi- 
lioil'in hia leiicr t6 Dundait: ‘Wr ‘ luivc effectually cripidcd our 
enemy without luuking mir friends toft fonniduhlr’. 

ifn doing all dm borttwaliis cdnsiihed rho real mteri-sLs of 
the jComwny and J(br this rrasoii desin d to iinpOM- ‘sticii roiidi- 
iloihi'as' ^hld put* it dUt' o^ tlic Sultan's power lo disiiirh the 
peace of India*. Wliether* lliu purpose was efTer.tvuilIy allamed 
^potds anotJicr iqucstion. Willu’ aimvtT is'not far'from the 
ti'uth: . . 

•»THc evidence subic^uciit irvciils will probulily bc 
I '* ■ deemed to amdiint to a negative answer, but eand- 

'*'• * our cannot fan to add, that if, under the political 

'' circutmtances of the niomcm the oiuire cxliitclion ,of 

* *' • '■ • tJie Mysorean power were really incxpedieiil, iio 

furtJuT I'cduction of (liat potver could Jiavc ]>een 
uttomplcd without tht: iniminenl: risk ofbeing forced 
: into the extranc altcnuitivc.’** 


• • 'hi'c success of’the English in this war was due not so fnucA 
to superior generalship as to the cooperation of the Indium powtTs. 
■Tip^ was.,a . fprmidnble fightrr tind in Eorrest's .State Papn*s 
.^ere ^<atpp|c evidence of ihc valour mid }u;roism shown by the 
iMysipreoiis,, But lilt: lack ofunity and natioruil feeling paralysed 
l^ian ^cs^iftiyjcc«and when, cliildren of the soil, hopelessly in- 
^mMtcm t 9 settle ihcfr ovm differences, chose to throw their 
weigh^onthe sidC'Of.iiic foreigner, what hope was there of’the 
saf^^ and iiidqsciukncc of Indian kingdom? One of the grim- 

ipest n^onies of history is — ,- and it persists to (his day-tluit 

no defeat p;-disaster at the. hands of u foj-cign foe could teach 
Indi^’;^ nu*ipctou)^prinp<,‘l and maguntca a lesson in political wis- 


.tloni. 

} *• iHitr'vtniioni'of'CmiaxiUis^ ■ 
dieW'thc attentidn Of tlit^t!! 


A di&putenfsucccssioii in Tanjore 
'Oovcrnor-Gcncral. 'Die Engfish at 
• first* (tuppOTfCd Amar Singh, die usurper, with whom 'Uicj' made 
a lrtety*'in-1787* and obfAlhfcd frorii hirfi ihe Dewani .of his 
1 ^‘itorics. Wlini his rival Serfoji appealed to them for help, 
his rc^ui^^ was c^pligd with and he,was.regarded at the.rightful 
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In ) 7p2 Nfuiipunuad Aii Afawpb of Gariui(i<;»'who wHf . pvcr- 
lieiid niul cars pi idpbc. cnieixxi iiico a I'rcjH ti;caiy tlie C^ai; 
piuiy and oiler,<:d lo ilic J^tvgiisit ,iiic af^ifiisiratiop pf a 
force, llu; affcd ujid dwt-pil Nnwab follcp lo' wiifliy thc.'givcdpf 
(lime wlio inuiuiged lus afTains iuid die condition of hU coimtry 
fixmi bad lo woi’se.* 

1’lu* Inst acts of 0»rnwalU* were Im invasions of iVrpal nnd 
Assaiit; War had la-oken oiii Imtwi'ii Nepal and Clifna ^nd 
the ft’ar of rhe laiicr hal i/ie NejwICse to sign a eommltrcidl rreAly 
the lingHsli. By thl^ ireniy imdci's frouV British'7hHm 
were giiinird cn laih privileges and a duly ip*-he 

Irvh d on giKKbi' imjx>ii'<d on either side, Tlie Guridias'dsked 
foi* help Hj^Aiml (')iina wluoh Lord Cormvullix refused on! the 
ground thal'fiJiind was a rrieiidly ^avcK ‘But 'he "cl(pB‘sS'td‘‘^]ih 
w'illingiicrss iomediate I>«l\vi^»-n the tsvo penversf and scut'"a‘ iHItf; 
siou uiidiT CJoloru'l Kiik]>.'ttrl('k but befhrx: he' Vcai^fed Nfepial; 
pence had heiii'niado bflurirn the ClhiiUao‘mid thi Ohrl^tt^. 
’llr'e 'latfcr lirtslily iiiroriikil ICirkp.itrick of fliO'Ccssnlieh 6f hosti¬ 
lities and asked him ro go liaek. Rut h'c w^Ai'oii 'kW'rtiiu^lng 
Kalhtnaiidu,wuM mvU ix^civcd by. the Nepalese Govcrn^enl^ He 
(rica to stnri m:gotiutions but all nlieiupts j'&iled. So’^^usfful 
wra'q the Gurkhus of the Kuglbd) that they, , resolutely determine^ 
to xitut out their iium'tion. ' 

Thb latler of Assaiti deposed and he sought the luflp ‘of 
Cornwallis'. , Walsli \y;u» sent at the head of 1,'100 s^^ys 

Id ^Aitisratc riai deposed Rina but the l;it|tcr turrtid'6ut anir.nbe* 
liile itiid hb snoiirr did Wafsii leave the country'Vhan'onc of'ih'i 
Ideal Qhidfs* r-stabh'dicd hi? poii'er. " ' «f‘b 

■ • . ; i -r 'ii • 

' These ivi’i'c (he last acts of Corpwallis’s adimnmr^tion. lu 
1,7^3 he retired pnd was succeeded by Sir John Shore. • 

i/,. ■ I' i '.‘I. .1 o »v ' 

1/ The Nawnb's dul>Ls arose out df hit diralings with the Cotn- 
• piiny^a servants. 'Jhiy advanced him.monby ahd got .fuom 
nim assignments of land revenue. This .was .dodcctedi by 
them with thcrcsuli that they oppressed the .pcbplc ^nd 
><< mined' tho country/ -Tlie interest oh tiie. loans, .advinued 
' b by those men was ustiriaussoractiihes rising to 48%. A derr 
tain junior servant of the. Company Paul Bcne&Id.onec 
*1' applied to* the Madras •pouncilfor .help in rccavoang.* from 

the Naivab the sum of Rj. 2,30,000. This led to much.CQimup' 
tipn in which even members ofParHamenl shared, .porn- 
\ j^llis trlw'tb^sidp the, evil, He/tefthed tiJ'promA- 
’ *'.ubh to^crva^tsbfihc Con>piuiV ^vho had anV clairhs i^kinst 
'liic' Nawab aiicl ’’forced Boii'Cfjcldf' to idtl for 'finpliiid. 
>1.1' The debis ; 0 f tho Nawab were liquidated/hy i.iw.tidnicnts, 

. !• , • 1. I- iu-v b I :/’ll ». 
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WJint WU5 tlic ctjiirliiion of India when Cornwallis left iht; 
coiinti 7 ? The Mughal Entporor was a puppet in tlic Jiands of 
SindJiiu. OticlJi was iniagovcrJicd and the N.i>vah of Brngal was 
poor and helpless. I'Jic Marullm Confcdcrac)' w:u nfTlicted with 
riviilries. Its history during the lust 20 years nJ' ilu; l■jghlecn(}| 
cfi)itury wiis that oi iJict struggle for power l>clwcen Mriluuyi 
Sindliia and Nanu I'adrus. ihxh were aide and asinic stult's* 
men, capable of talcing a long view tif the situation and were 
cjidou'cd with ti keen sense of political realism. was burn¬ 

ing witii rcvtmge and (he Ntxain and the* Maratlnes wet'c full of 
.suspiciotis and u rupture Itetweeii them wits seriously hu'U'cd. Afler 
Shidiiiu's death (1794) litc Mui':uha eonledi-nitc'x foriiK'd u grand 
eoalicioa and gave a siinrt shrift to (he Ni>:mn who Imd (he innrti- 
ficatiou of being nbanduned by hix erscwhilc allies, the hjiglisli. 
The Cliicforliic Carnatic was an indrtlcnt prince who neglected 
lus adniiniscracion and did uollung to promnie iJie welfare ofhis 
subjects. The wliole country wsx aistracicd by rivalries and 
feuds which were going ultimately to end in tlir urerssinn of the 
English (o the foruniost ptosilion m Indian politics. 

Adminislratix Reforms. Wltcn Maepherson o.ssumcd charge 
of the Govenior-GcJtcralship, the iinuncin! system of 
Bengal entirely unsalisfactury. There \va.s no ai.di in the 
treasut 7 with which to pay the salaries of the tmop>. To nn'Cl 
this difheuhy he issued ecrtihcaics l>cari;tg interest at 8 per cent, 
until they were cashed. All civil servants drawing a salary 
of more than Rs. 300 per month were to be paid with these 
ccrtiiicatcs. He nfTcctcd rctrenehntcat in (he civil and military 
departments of the Company und thereby encouraged thcvci'y 
abuses which he was anxious to prevent:. He took great ('.arc of 
the revenue Collector.x and entrusted tlte task to Joimthaiz 
Duncan wlto was an expert in rcvi'iiuo matters. He uiielishcd 
seven crdlcctorshipiuiid three district civil (xntrts und reduced 
salaries. This caused much disconciaxt and (he f^dlcciors scut 
a protest C(7 the Board. TIic Committee of revciiuc was dissolved 
oitd in its place was created a Board of Revenue. The Dii'criors 
approved of the plan and it was carried into clTcct. Maepher¬ 
son did not like the idea of the same oHiccr entrusted with tJte 
collection of revenue and the administration of justice. He did 
not like the idea of centralising the revenue adinimstniiion of 
the Presidency and favoured the uppoiiilineni of Collectors in the 
districts. 

Maepherson’s administration was thoroughly unpopular. 
ComwaUis on his arrival did not find a siiigle person who did not 
condemn it. Sltore wrote thotigJi not without exaggeration: 

"Never was any adminkHtrationw) thoroughly irrespoasible 
ax his; a total want of cnci'g)', dignity and common- 
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.seme destroyed it. Evasion was no substitute for 
dixisinn; caution and hesitation instead of action. 
Cornwallis wJio eiidoncd Shore's view dcscnl>ed 
Macphci-son as 'ccriatnly the most contemptible 
and tJu: mo.st cOiKlruiucd governor that cvci- pretrn- 
drd to govern*."' 

Otrmvalli.H atnnwr plunged himself into the task ofn^fonii. 
In 1787 iho Diirclor» arecplcd the retention of the system of 
collcr.tion but sanctioned the reduction of their number. ITtc 
Clollt*ctorHliii>s were reditcecl fi'oin 36 to 23, hut the ofTictids who 
were nirtMicln-d wi n: given n subsistence until they got another 
job. ’Ilie CVdhctojTi wen: not allowrd to engage in private trade 
and to I'luible them to live with dignity, according to their .status, 
their Ksilaiy waK rai&tdln Rs. 1,500 a month and they were 
cnlitletl to n eoriinii&Hinii on the collrcliot*s. Cornwallis** vic\v 
WHS tliai addition to siilarics will stunulatu ambition and act 
:ls an incentive to good work. 'I'he 1) rectors disapproved of the 
udditiotml allowances and CormvnllLsnnpltuiicnlly repudiated the 
.stiilcmcni that in :in Ea.stcrii C4)uniry whatever the pay; the 
oHirials tvlll certainly talu; hn'bc.s. ‘Responsibility, he said, must 
be paid for, or tlic oilicial will abuse liis ermt.* 

But to reform the C3omp '.uy*K seri'ice was not on easy task. 
Coreuptktii tv.is rife and love of nuuu'.y Wits r.'uiipant among all 
eloRses of tJie Omipany*s servants. The vast fortunes carried 
by iluwr \v)to set rhcnisclvrs up as ‘Nabobs' in England completely 
demoralised the members of the services who came to look upon 
India as their milch com* and were anxious tb make as mudr as 
they could dur ng their stay in this rountry. In trying to gain 
this object all other considenuions, the interest of the Company, of 
lire people and the dicrAte.s of mornliiy and humanity were thrown 
to the winds. Even the very hight'sl were not aI)ovc rcproadi 
utid lively accepted !)ril>cs. Cornwallis sought to lessen corrup* 
lion by paying adequate salaries consisting purely of fixed pay- 
mcnl.s and partly of commissions. In his letter to the Directors 
dated August 2, 1789, he said: 

“Ihe salaries ought to bo iil)er.i!.It is neither your 

expectation, nor would it I>c possible, to obtain the services of 
men of experience, ability and character, in this climate where 
the continuation of health is so precarious, without granting them 
rewai'd in some shape sufficiently liberal to live in a decent and 
comfortable manner and to make such annual savings as to give 
them a prospect of being able in a moderate number of yean to 
rniurn to spend the latter part oftheirdayin easy circumstances 


I. Fifth Riport on Eut India ABairs, II, p. XII. 
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at hortic/* Hc ‘\irged upon the Home Gbvfemmcni the desir¬ 
ability of comidering t|^ whole question and warned them that 
“the toleration or perquisitti milsi iindcnnihc the diseipline of 
the Service”. It was aficl considerable veluetancit that the 
Directors finally agreed to depart from their irtditional pedit^ 
andestabli:^ adequate salaries for their srrv;uil». 

•Another source of coiTuplion-.wus* the patmiiage fxrreised 
by the Proprietors • and Dircetonj of the 0»mpvmy. So f;ir (he 
Company’s son'icc had bccji the cU»sc ]>r<»erve of the relulionK of 
the Dircctoi^ and others comiccted wiili the iniUiagcmrnL of the 
whole system. Applic-mw for posts in India were supporfcd by 
the English personages in England, by tlu.* King, the ^uocn, the 
nobles and other dignatoric!i,pboth lay and ecelcsinstical,* who 
looked upon* the Company’s service as a paradise to which their 
hi ends and relatives should ' be s<int. • Lord Cornwallis did rK)t 
like these recommendations and tx:soIucriy set hh face n^itasr 
Uuim. He resisted even die Priiice of Wales and wrote to I,ovd 
Sc/utdiampton ; ( •• * ' 

* **i can assure you that I rand it ^y^tIl the grcaH^sf cotintTn. 
as it irtadc nic apprclund what would Im; very puiurtil to .tnr, 
that I should appcnr liackward and disiucHnad (o i*x<‘rcixc any 
commands thatiHis Koyal Highness might ihii\k>propcr Ut Iioiiom- 
In regard to a letter rocoivad fuom the Qnur.n. lie wrote 
(K ^^beountSydney^ one 0 ? the Scurntariaj of State : ' - 

v| '■ . .f. f» ) < * -f ' 

, ‘.‘I C 4 pnot dcst^M the only syslcni (hat c:mi save iheeountry,- 

eycn,/or,sacred. AfnjWy*” Again ha wrote in 1780: * I am still 
pcra^C))(a.d cvwyj day by pix)pic coming oui with Iraiars (o me, 
whp‘- igec into, jail or starvoiin the foreign .feettUtnents. 

sake,,do. aUj,in your.power to stop'this madnrssr?* 
Qi;i.,pncpco;^sion iic rebuked even Duiidas for recommending 
tv,,pertain, qandidatq, for .a(post in the administration. He 
made it quite clear'that he. w'ould'not indulge |n the common 
adtpinistrativc vice, not confined to India, of creating oiheers or 
extra offices'. . 

by i\dbpimg sufch fittiiude thni Lord Cornwallis wjis 
aJ;Ie.(oput a* stop tdfh-is evil and was able to estnblisli a fnirly 
hondsi and dtsci^ined service.' Even aftor making jbmcallow- 
anod:fpr.itIie'''paf(isan' outlook of ShoiT it is pqssiblr^to concede 
^mc elffmlxit of faith iii hi*’ remark about ihe liappinr-ss of the 
people^at large! resulting from the security which they possess 
under our-Governroou; and Q’om which we see ah Inci'caic Of 
population and industry.^* i ' • •’ ' ■ ' 


]. Life of Lofd TaffgilihomhV pp- 328-29J it‘ • 


• ■ Mf * ' 
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acrq>tin]j' what ftiusT the primary duty if^vciy, cm1o4<i;St^le. 
Police circlri or ihanns with ait, avj*ragd area of tWeftty' hJilis 
square wefe e.^tahii^}ied wHh a Daroga' irt«ch^fec Who w^' aj^ 
pointed Iiy the,District Offierr. The'Dart^'hao poWit to accept 
bail in certain cmsci' aijd in certain'classcS Af ‘f^tiV^flrnhccs.'lic 
wat empowered to decide atonefc.', The ‘villagie UhoWlci^rx, 
however, continued to be k^fJoint^d ‘ by‘^hc ' Zataindiirs, (holijh 

1. Ro?n, Connvallis iCiorresi^ndencii, Vol) il,- p. 203^ '■ 
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they yfcrt placed under the thana officers. On Mr. Duncan's 
rccommcndktiot} the Province of Benares was excluded from t hU 
system. 

The condition of the Company’s army was unsatisfactory and 
Cornwallis was shocked to see the inemcacy bur the infantry 
was in a wretched condition and this was due to defective recruit¬ 
ing in Euro}^. Cornwallis lu^eslcd that recruits should be 
publicly obtained and kept under close watch until they were 
.sent to India. Dundas agixcs that n regular system of recruit¬ 
ing was highly desirable and disapproved of the practice whicli 
prevailed. 

Cornwallis held that the British hold on India would not be 
strong or permanent if the army consisted of ‘native* dements. 
“Even the best of tinditious** said he would not conciliate men 
differing from the British in every respect. It u-ould not be ^v^sc 
to depend on the natives to secure thdr subjcciioji.” Time has 
shown how iIl*ground were the fears of Cornwallis who Imd no 
knowledge of Indian character. 

Judicial Reforms, Lord Cormvallis completely reorganised 
the judicial system of Bcn^l and }.ssued a ^xlc of laws under 
the name of Regulations. Regulation I in the Cornwallis Code 
related to the declaration of the Pctpetual Settlement. The other 
Regulations intitxiuccd important changes in the judiciary whidi 
was in H chaotic state : Hostings had cstAl>lishcd a civil and a 
criminal court in each district and Sadar .Vdalats at Calcutta, 
each for civil and criminal cases. Tltc Supreme Court establish¬ 
ed by the Regulation Act represented a class by itself and could 
liardly be induded in any I'cnily useful judicial system of the 
country. However the friction between the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court and Hastings' judiciary w*as constant though for 
a time it U'as slopped in 1780 by the appointment of Sir Elijah 
Impey, Chief Justiccofthc Supreme C^urt, as the head of the 
Sadar Dewaui Adalat. The Collector also perfoi-mcd judicial 
duties in addition to his revenue work and held a court known 
as Mai Adalal in which he decided all eases regarding the rights 
of the landholders and cultivators, and all daims arising between 
them and their seivants. The criminal justice was in the liands 
of Indians under the direction of a Naib Naxim and was in 
a moat muatisfactory state. This office was held by Muhammad 
Reza Khan wlio appointed the judges of the District Courts. 
The salary of the judges was low, not more than Rs. 100 a 
month and the Collector reported that the judges' salaries were 
inadequate. Sometimes they wero in arrears and were not paid 
for three or four months. The judge possessed great authority 
which was governed by caprice. He could be severe or lenient as 
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he chose And ia deciding eases lonk no account of merit. TI»c 
Miihninincd'in Ir.wwas the 0)dc wltich guided the courts in the 
dispoiul of criminal eases and punishrniuils were often dispro* 
poriionatc (u the guilt of the accas< d person. The law ofevid* 
cnee was not defined and injustice often n’aulled from for want 
ofu regular procedure. Still the law of Abu Ilnnifa was superinr 
Ui tlic WrsliTn la\M( which prevailed iu Europe in ilw eight* 
cciuli ci-ntttry tuid os Hustitigs said it was IuL^ed the most 
elementary principle and an ubhurrcncc of Idnodslicd'. 

Conriillli ?iaw these grave defects of the judicial system and 
said with rt^fcrencc to criminal justice : 

**. I feel m)‘5elf called upon.to lake mcas* 

ures topnvriit in future, on the one hand die cruel 

pimldunent of mutilation,.and on the other to 

ivsiraiu die spirit of coiruption wJiich so grncrally 

pr< vnih In native coui’ts. 1 conceive that it 

will he indispeusahie fiir the good gos'cnuneiit of this 
country, that there should be general jail deliveries 
once or twice a year, and that ns*o or th]*cc respectable 
Cotnpany’s scrv«'4Ut sltoitld lie selected to act as Sup* 
crinicnrirnts of the criminal trials, which may be 
contlncird uuder thmr inspection, by native judges, 
ss’Itli tbo assistance of It-arncd Maulvis and Pandits in 
strict ronlbnuity to ihc laws and customs of Hin- 
dusian.*** 

The reform of criminnl justice was undertaken by Lord 
Cornxs’atlis, during tlic years 1790*92. He did not inui 
Indians and wanted to remove them from the Crimuril 
Courts. Mulmmraad Reza Khan was dismissed and the Nisamai 
Adalat whicli was henceforward to consist of the Governor-Gen* 
cral and lucmbrn of the Supreme Council, a«mcd by the Chief 
Qazi of tlur Province and two Muftis ivas removed fnun Murshl* 
dabad to Calcutta. Tlic District Courts were also reorganized. 
Tlic cxisiing Faipdarl Couns wci'c abolislird and their place 
was taken by four Pro\'incinl Courts, three for Bengal and one 
for Bcliar. Tiic judges of these courts were made jiidgr.n of 
circuit who ivcii: to go round the districts. Two jail d'divcrics 
were to be efrcctcd every year. After completing the ciicuie of 
these distWets the judge's were to reside at Divisional headquar¬ 
ters, i. e., Oilcutta, D.'icca, Miirshidabad and Patna. European 
British subjects were excluded fixim the juriidiciinn of these 
Courts; they arc to be tried by the Supreme Court of judicature 
at Calcutta, 'ilic law of cvitwHcc ivas improved and a Muslim 


I. Ramsay, Muir. Cornwallis’sCorrespondence, pp. 194*95. 
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puiliyof murder could I>c convicted on tlu* evidence nt non- 
MuhIJuis. 

Al’irr sometime whnn it was found (hat thr four Courts of 
Circuit rould not rope with the liusiurss tluil ecuno up hrfori* 
them, it was decided in Eulmniry 1792 to .•mtJioj jw thcMn^fiM- 
iratrs to try all petty eases ofthrft and to )(ivi: piTiuiiary asKisl- 
anco to witnoHjars who apjienh-d Iji’fon* iluiiii to tyivc < vidrure. 
lujniy 179i a soutll allownnio iif not more than Ka. 5 3 )er 
liinulh wan ^.inii'd to piiMUiers who wi'i'r rcliaisi tl iVoiu j;ul and 
who. it w.'-N fenml. inipljt a'?ain rexori, foi' want of e.inpioyiiKoit 
10 their criuiinnl IiahliM. The pmciiec of attaeliiiif'the. property 
at* iiudin‘'ti'iul ]>risrmn'S was ^tholished and (iu^ proli-ssioiml in- 
formers employi d .hy tlm l*olicc were dii^oniiinted Cor they fre- 
queiUiy ffave iiouhle to die relatives ofliie culprits. , 

Thr refonn of civil justice received c<|iml at lent ion from the 
Governor-General. The Oimwallis Code made ample pi-ovixkm 
for improvement. Cornwallis wn.^ convinced that tlic scpnr.iliou 
ofrxcriiiivraiirl jiidir mi p<iw<TK was a necessity. Hy l^if^iilutinn 
n of 1793 till’ nv. rioo I'onris were nlinlKlud and the. ColliTlor 
ami the Board ol R<*vi'nur wen-tltprivetl of all jiitlirial poAveiTi. 
'liny writ: coiifijuxl merely tothe collcetion of piililie ilue* and the 
togniznnpt* of cnises was irunsfiTred I'roni (hem to the (Quirts ol' 
Justice. Dcw.xni Courts Nvere csiulilished in the disincts 'and the. 
judge thereof was to have cognizanctr over civil cause* of all des- 
criptioiLs (hat may arise in liN jurisdiction, whether ofilie nature 
of.those termed as revenueeaus'-s, and lltosi* wliieh hllUerto have 
(rirtl ill Rev*cui(c Outrts. ur of tlte d'-scription of those ivhieii laid 
licrii cognizable ill the couH.s ofDcwani Adalal.’ Kaeh ofiJwsi; 
courts tvas,'to be u covejiunled civil seivanl. of the (Join]>.tuy. 
with nulivi: assi-sson to advise hint in mnirers of Hindu and 
Muhiimiuednii laws. Almvc liiem: courts Wi'ic the Provincial 
Courts of Appiutl at Patiui, Dncr.o, Mttrsludahad and Cuie.utlti. 
TJicse courts were GourUi of Appeal and Riyisionaud wen: in 
certain eases invi sted with origiiuil juri.sdictiou alve Each Court 
of Ai>p<‘al consisted of three Engliflli Judgir* whose il«*erue.8 were, 
dual in HttitKof pi:rsoiud property those decrial, wJiose valuntion 
did not fxcited OJ>e thousand rui>cir(. App aih from »lnj decisions 
of tliesc Couita inucerrain eases were to lx: hmrd by tin- Siidar 
Dewani Adalat at CHlcutta which was presfePd ov»:r by the 
Govcrnm-Gk'ncral. llic final Court of Appeal was ilio Privy 
Connril in all causes involving more than fifty (Iiousand rupees. 

Other Regulations were made for the better trial of cascs. 
Suitors wlio'coiild not conduct ilirjr <>wn cases wttre allotved to 
employ Hindu and Muslim V.ilcils nr pleaders and their fees were 
detrmiinrn by the valuntion of t!t<*\uit. Rule* were made for 
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cdkin/y ilic'fcvidiirtdc’bf Hihdii ahd Mililitn women vlio olwcrvcid 
die f^tdah. To t>(j)cditr tl»e of eases^ qitYiH6cd Hindus and 
Muslims were appointed to hear causes involving not more rhaii 
Mty rupees, 'i'he decisions of these .Compiissioncrs wire A{^c'ai* 
atlc to the Dcwiini Adalnt. Hitherto the revenue offices were 
amenable to any court ofjtistirc for acts done In their nfBcinl 
capacity and os'this i*csnlrcd ingri'ut had&liip to the people, 
kegulntipu III pitividcd tlmi Goveninieht olHccrs were p» r.sonnlly 
liable lor damr^cs decreed against them by u.civil court ihr ;u'.tx 
Axitliorisf d by the Rmilaeions. To, protect the people against 
the misbeJiaviotiro!rfuropcaiw, the ngnlation^ aid notallow 
Bvitishv suhjccii other ilwn the King's OniciTS and covrmuitcd 
setvants to reside bt'^’ond iru miles ofQUcuita unless they hud 
entered into an agrernirntto submit to the jurisdiction of the 
District CV>urts in .civil ertions brought ngainst them liy Indians. 
'Ihosc.^who refttsed to do so were I'urced back to Caleuitn. A 
complete codo of Regulations was Issued for the gnidaure ol' 
courts to prevent iht; toccrcisc of arbitrary autliority.' 

The CdrnwallU Code cfTccted some impeovement in the 
administration of jusricfe'biit it wAs not without seriirm delects. 
The Courts were burdened with a hisldy tcrhpicnl procedure 
which meant delay and defeated the ctitis ofjuailce. TIic agenej* 
employed was fimugn and it was impossible I’or if to undcrstjind 
(he srniimctil.>i. lurbiis rnd rtisiomspl the people. The Regulations 
were ebnnsily drafted Htni the principles xvliich flmy embodied 
w<^re l)OiTowed from the English law and were not wholly 
applicabld to Yndian conditions.. Cornwallis wtinted ‘to make 
cyciythlng as Ehgland did*. Ho had too much faiih in Codes 
nild Courts of Justice for the pi*cvcntion of tyranny suid injtutice 
and here agiiin he was misled by his expcricnrc of Unghsh life 
aird society. It-waa found at^eiwards that ilie,Collector could 
gram'spct'dy redress to the poor people against the high-handed* 
ness or cxHCiiotut of Jheiy bcitc»*s. The judges were exclusively 
Europeans and m 1617 Mum*© s<»id ol-thcm llmt they w<Te as 
ignornnt of Indian roiuUtionx os if they had never left Cngl.md. 

. uConiwallis was> saiisfird only with measures which in his 
opmiou wcfc Cttleuhiied to advance the property of ihc p:'opIc. 
He took no account Qflhcac .sclf-rcsjMCi and openly dubbed them 
as corrupt men hiking in capacity, cliararler and mtegrity. Ihc 
Indians in his sysicui wei-c cltuikdn dtare in tliu business of 
governraciU and thus their power of initiative :uid ijidcp4.iidcnt 
action was seriously impaired. Nor was- public business iransa* 

1. An abstract of the 48 Regulations which comprise the Corn¬ 
wallis Code is given in Note A to Chapter IV of ‘ComwcU- 
Hs in Bcngal*^ by Asinimll (pp, 95-98). 

\ 
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Rclrd in a inaiUKr likely to inspire roiifidciifit or in raise the 
standard ol'ihe itdntiniJilraiiou. Eorn’sl highly eniuniends iJic 
Code 'rorrjitahlLihiiigjnait onViitid laud the supremacy of law 
niid the law ixiui'U ovci'all pmniLs whatever, the foumUitinn of 
fill rivil liherly*. JJnt lie frirgets ihatix men declae.nion ol'the 
sovereignty of law in lUeo»-y cloe* not nuT-u the sutne iliing J‘.i Us 
apiiliiiition to the life nl ifnlilulinns anil the jire.iiit r of enurls. 
Thepioph' Wire dragged heldte ennviK o(’jnvli«'»‘ and haVitsaed 
l»y II pnu »dtur wliieh was adininhtreii d hy ignmvnt ’I’Jw 

resiiltx i><ci the to ihe C^iiJiwailis (‘ode li.\v«' not iari'U reuliM'd 
in oiir eomiiry even to ihis d iy. 

Aspiiuiil’x rcnie.rhs f»n the »*flrer»K ol* the (iodc an* well worth 
quoting: 

•mie cxelusionor the people irom all cITiTtlvc jJmrr ofthc 
govcriiim ni id their roitniry whs almost xvilhoni a 
pandlel in the history of iinpevitdistn. Other rniiqiterors, 
said Munro, hnd treated theirsuhjeets with insotenee and 
inielly, hill none hed ever i reeled them with such arnrn 
asht'dihe fh-iltilt; h:.d Miginafi^cel u ivh de naiion as un- 
M*nrihy oi' irnsi. tneapidilu of liononre.hle i onduel, and 
At to ho eniployect only iu iiu'iiial xittCitioiis. Subjeo 
lion to a rt>rclgn yoke Wfis still fuiiher culctilaicd to 
destroy the naiuml rlinvaeter and in ixiingnlsh natural 
•pirit. The Comivallis system, thiTcforc, was ralcula* 
ted to debase rather than iipliR ihc people fallen under 
the Cbinp;my*K dominium It took a whole generation 
orindi'ui civilians («> discover Iliat such a system was 
mil only ungenerous and unwortliy of the Jlriiisii piviple 
but impolitic. There was no imrentivc to »clf-i»npvov<'- 
ment, inicIlceiUHl ojkI niornlly, wheu all to which even 
the ablest men rould aspire in iJic service of the Cknn- 
pany w.xs some petty posiiioti in either the rcvvniue or 
judicial line gave them nvither social pusition, nor 
wiudth, nor honour. In the military line, too, none 
could attain to any rank above that of a Subednr, 
which was as inferior to an ensign to a Coiutnandcr- 

in C]liicf..For long the quesiion was ignored 

whether it ought not to he the policy of the Company’s 
Government to impcijvc the eharartcr .rs ivcll as the 
economic condition of ihc people.” * 

'Hie Cornwallis Code held the field for 20 yean*, and it was 
during this period ihat its defects became clearly manifest. Gra¬ 
dually the esteem in which that Code urs ln*ld tended to 


1. Aspinall, Cornwallis in Bengal, pp. 174-73. 
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diiitinisdi aiwl Iji gan to pcrc<jivf not only the luischu^f of words 
l*ul .ilsii o| it» pruttical wriiijig. The C^utbridge Histoi^ of 
Iiiclhi nrtii'd' the Tolinwiiig viutlu'.l: 

“nto gi'i'ai fault of lij.s s)Otleiii was iliat he cotifuundcd 
courtx of jiwiice wiiU jtuiicc iliclf. lu a land when: 
the hiw:: won:.still v;igm: and miknown, and the now 
^i^Motjior .ulniiiiiiitnitioii was alien to (ho ideas oftho 
natives, the nniliipliration of nom*l*mude jiixlieo wtis 
no advaiuiige hi iiHotf. In theory, ihu Indians won: 
inttlerlod by courts of justice from the oppres-sion of 
olluials. /aniindarK tmd tahiqdars against Revenue 
(Tulloftors, iy<ds agaiiiHt i^uinindars. Hut tlic Mime 
ocMirls wm- Innli ifn.sui{(^ .iiid iit/idec^uate for the 
task. Dduy.s ivorc ko seriuus (hat suits, ft was said, 
were not decided in the normal course of a life-time. 
Jb'<i(i;rtiou of ibis kind svas not of much value, and 
witlioni ihr gravest niU'oncern for the welfare of the 
]>4.-nplc, it WMs iiM])o.ssiblo to diitrogard the need for 
reform.”* 


Land revenue syslm. The most important reform of Corn¬ 
wallis W'us the rcurgaimolion of the land system of Bengal. Icis 
an (Tfur (o ilhnk iltat the idea of revenue reform cincmatcdfroro 
him and iliai he was xcflt to impose on Brngul n system oflandcd 
prupricioi'diip like the .system of English landlordism.*a The 
idea was first adumbrated in Pitt's In^u Act which directed that 
pei'jimncnt rules for the lands, I'cnts and tributes should be made 
but titesu rules should he framed according to tJic ctrcuaut.incc 
of (he various ri^as, iiamiiidurs, polygars, tahiqdurs and other 
native laiid-holdci'a and ‘‘according to tlic laws and coostiiuiiuits 
oflndia’*, ilie dhpulch of the Court of Directors dated April 
12,1706 honestly tried to give effect to whal it termed the‘true 
.spirit’ and “(in: hiiuiuiic iiUcntlom of the Act”, It suggested xui 
ruJusbavdon British practice. It ordered the settlement to be 
made as far us possible with tiic Zamindar and only in special 


In. Sir William Hunter expresses the same view. He writes: 
"T^c Pcimanenl Sctticmcn* of Bengu! was neither con¬ 
sciously nor unconsciously an imicatton of the Bnglisit 
system oflanded property. Lord Coruwallu carried out 
in good faith and with due care and caution, the injunc¬ 
tion of Pitt’s Act of 1784 and the inientiona of the Court 
of Directors based thereon in 1706, to establish permanent 
rules for the land revenue, according to the laws ind 
the Constitutionof India.” 

2. Bengal Records, Vol. I, p. 45. 



ladM (Uc KigUtccutii Ccuiuiy 


c^srjs it ,pi4\niit(cd the altcmatyvc ol' luukUig ii, .wi(]i,u 

nwnicv. r M H .. ‘ ■ i I . ■ 

In a prcdoiiiinanily ugriruliiiml unuiii'y like Ifndiu where I'h’c 
hiilkorihu guvcijuncm rev«iiiuft Is di j'ivud frem land, the Jaad 
sclllcmtuil ix uji ; iiiaiiM'. It ia voy iinpoi-t;ml now; 

it more so in iho cai'ly days ol'thc Ck>iiipany'8 ride. 

_ t . 

Tljc work, lu)wcvi:r, ,V‘:quu*cx u^nt'iiious Juhour and intiniiviu 
knowJulgc. of l|iad, ihe p«x) 2 ))i: and agriculiurc. No, one ^vllO 
ha* not l)V<,n pcrwjnaljy in toudi wiih .tgrieuluiri: uiiat:vt:r undu- 
aland cxaeily its italure. niilicuh u* ii is, tlie ivork orscttlcmcni 
is t'(;ndi ved 8 ( 1*11 tuqijc roii)])licaL(.d by Utc cuaioms, usages and 
die haJjifs of |)J\c people M'hiclt ^vern . huid .tenur*;* and which 
adjiisi ilic rigius ofUic; viu;ioius cTussca (Jiut hsi^vc an interest in the 
soil. . , 

When the Onnpaily took ok'ei'thc'Dcwanl, it* ibi'vani* wci'c 
chilrcly ignorimrijir All rwertini affairs with'the tesufi' that they 
failed Id ajlhrcdate the difDcuJtici 6f the pcdplc df flic country. 
Somniimcs ihey were deceived by the p^^oplc bur often they made 
exorbitant exactions to. the great dcLrimciit of figricuiture. Tliis 
was one of the chief causep br inisgovcriimeni in Bengal. It 
caused iiluold sniTcringduring the period of the Dual Government 
(17,65-^71^) and the qulnquiunial scH'Ici^ni of Masttn^ Whicip 
caipc at thC] end’ ofn did noi‘‘iraprbv^ inalter;;.' 'Thc^fcvcnuc 
was cdliectQ^f nnei paid l>y fanners who had obtaiit^d tfidflUaUs 
ns’thy highest' bidders at a public auction. Mahy, of‘Ihese were 
advenlUf/n's iniid. itVd no mtt;rc« In laiid exr4:pt nv>ncy and then!- 
fo’i'q .pynclisi'd all hinds of .extortions on the cultivators, while 
they dlt^duasVd the old collectors who hvld the, oflBcc by here¬ 
ditary right and hiid been connected witli land for u long tirae. 
7^ new instruinoht of o^fession. coming iisl'it did aftAr'h 
faminei Ui Beveridge’s words did not expedite retovety; ’ rallter 
i^ithrcatencd a return ,to u state of nature. Hostings', xyho was hot 
satisHcd with thipstnicjol a^airs wanted it long-icrhi seltlrp^'eni 
whildPhilip t'raucis was id fHVoiir bf niukiitgfr pcrnuincnt 'btU 
lie could not persuade the Council to accept this view.- The 
Directors effeefed comproriiisc and suggested nmuial seirleincnt 
with tht Zhmiridars. 'Fite annual settlement, however, had its 
disadvantages. Tltr rcyrniic coliccilon of Govoriuncni frem yeai* 
was uncertain‘ind a grout- difficulty was experienced in 
framing : the budget. Sccondlyl* the GovcnimciU deinand Icll 
hcAvily bn ihft'Zaniindttis fol'the-tendency was to. increase the 
cieniand And thus many old finnilics were ruined. 

• I • i I -'l b .. . . !• i ' 

Such was the state of affaire ,,\vhcxf. Gyrnwallu, c^c out as 
Govei-nor-General. He had ilic to bcncnt by the 
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of Sir JoJm Slioi'c who wa< appomrcd to the Cnlcuttu 
Oniiu;il and sailed in tlio funne viaicl with liiin. Slioix was 
iwigiimlly like* Warren Hastings n clerk in the Cloinpmxy** service 
i*u un annual salary of Rs. 96 which he eked out l^y other 
nicuns uiul when Clive's regulatioiu iinhtcd the laciUtics (vnjoyccl 
l»yihc; Coinpuny’a s<-tA'aiiU he spolu: of him as «'Lead Clive of 
iul:unf»UH meu»{»ry”. Ih: rune to liiglj ollia: Ity dim of hard 
M'ork ;utd Inttuime kiio\vn for Iiis .diilitirj; ;u>d wide experience. 
AfiiT a nioiuh of iti» arriv;il Ci>riiwa(li» wrote nl' him: 
al^iiilies ni' Ml'. Shore and lu.s knowlcdgt: iu every bnuich nftJie 
Ini-Hiiurns of ilic <'oiuili 7 , and the very liigli churacicr \vhicJi \h' 
luihb ill llu‘ ^llhanciit, render hi.s rusistamt: to me mvuluable.*' 
Ue fell happy ihulh<*iiad siieli a dislingiii'^hed oiHccr to assigi 
him. Another man wlto couldgiv< him help was James Grant, 
aaoilier o/lieer in the Company’s wrrvicc: who was a specialist in 
riA'emie miiiierx. lu 17dC he wn,s‘appointed Chita Sarisliladur 
to tin* hoard of Uevrmiu and in ihis capaeily lie niude u cU»c 
iiludy uf revenue rceords. Even Shore wlio would consult tio 
less than four dinen iu texts of the Ain-i~.tkOaTi to make sure of 
hix fucip luid figures, admired the indufuiigablc industiy and 
^lienee rtf Grant who ]>a!>ed his figures on twenty voltuncs of 
renian recoids. 

After Ck)niwallix’s arrival in the Iirgimungof 1787 pircular 
letters were addrcjucd to Oixtrict Ofiicei's asking them to submit 
nporis on the working of the rcveiuic fysteni in their jurisdie- 
liim. nIry were asked In pay xpcciul nilcation to throe qma- 
tions: . 

1. WitJi whom was the $rltleiia;ut to he made ? 

What was to be the uiuounl .of rVsscssincut ? 

3. Whether the Permanent Settlement was to |)e' made at 
once or gradiiAlly ? 

Connected with these was also ilui question uf/jiiiiking rules 
for guarding tJie cultivator fiwii the (t^rrssioCa of thq Zamindai' 
or undor-fariner of the laud tax. The first question was not 
easy to settle for there wpre scvcml efosses of claunantx in the 
held. There were the Znmiiidars, the taliiqcUrs, the revenue 
fanners, inilitoiy and otii«* holders of lands and those who held 
laud either free of revenue oral a low land tax'for charaablc, 
educatienal or religious purposes such asjands''tiltaciicd to tcm> 
pics, Pathsliuks/ mosques and other philanihropic institutions. 
Opinion* was divided on the question. Shore' agrpM that the 
Zamindars were the proprietoi*s of land subject to did ^yment 
of revenue to Govermnent. Graju l^cld^.differ*^ vievY and said 
iliat Zaiuiudars were merely agents of Cioverumenr' for me collcc* 
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tion oC revenue uiid tlu^y were entitled to a share of the proceeds 
ikS their wages. In a vultiminous Minute dated (he 18th June 
1789Slioi'c discussed t]te whole thing and madir out a strong 
caic for detding with Z.iniinclir.\ as thi* nctual proprirtors of the 
soil on gi'ounds uriwuh poli <7 and expediency.* 'Hie main prin¬ 
ciples staicil by Shore were the security of the Government with 
respect to it* revenues, and the security and protection of its 
subjects. He Imped to aceoinplixh ilnr former by concluding a 
I’crnjanciu Settlnuem with the ZumimUr* or proprietors of the 
soil mtd the second by ctirrying into pruciice, as far os possible, 
an acknowledged maximum ot taxation, 'nit. settlement was to 
be made in the first instance for ten year* certain, but with a view 
bn pcmuuuncy. iTie concliMion* of Mr. Sliorc were not neeepted 
tby Sir Thomas Mxmro, who, \rith his experience of the ly^wari 
system of Madras advocated aimiiav measure for Bengal. The 
h'ifth undSixtli Reports of the Select Committer of the Hoiuc 
of Comiuuas likewise condemned tlic conclusions of Shore. Lord 
Cornwallis and the Home Government, Jiowcvcr, accepted the 
recommendation of Shore in favour of the Zanimdars. In an 
able Minute dated September 18, 1789, the Govcruor>Gcueral 
said: 


1. Shore's Mmutes arc to he found in the Filth Report on 
East India Affaia. 1812, Vol. II, pp. U119, 478-510 and 
pp. 515-18. Tlic first of these is the inosi important; 

Shore lias disetisscd at length in lliis Minute tlic right.s and 
position ofZamindari in Bengal. 

He Koid : “I consider the ZamiruUrl a* the proprietors of 
the soil, to the property of wliidi they Huececd by right of 
iuhcritatice, according to the law^i of their own religion; 
and that the sovereign authority cannot justly exercise the 
|>owcr of depriving thcjii of thr succession, nor of altering 
It, when there arc legal heirs. The privilege of disposing 
of die land by sale or mortgage, is derived from this I\md- 
amemal right, and was exercised by the Zamindant 
before we acquired the Dewanny. 

Tlir origin of the propericlaty and heredilaiy rigltls of the 
Zamindar* is uncertain; conjecture nuul supply wbut 
history' docs not mention; they probably existed before 
die Muhummedan conquest, and ivithout tiny formal 
acknowledgment have acquired stability by prescrip¬ 
tion.** 

Fifth Report, II, pp. 80-81. 
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tion oT revenue: mid tlu 7 were onlilicd to n share of llie pisicced-* 
ns tiit'ir iragcM. Inn vuliiminnu;: Minute dated (lie IHthJiijir 
nSDShui-e discuMicd the whole ihui^und made out u xtiYiUj? 
awe for divdlng with TliuuiiiiLir.s as the actual proprietors of (ho 
soil on grounds of )>oi!i policy and expediency.* 'llie main prin¬ 
ciples staled Ijy Shore wen* (he secnriiy of the Gtmtmmeni with 
respect to Its rcvetines, und tlie. Hrourity and pnitreiion of Us 
xiiiijects. He Iui]><.-<1 (o aceoiiijilish (he fnriiior hy ('oiM'lnd(tii{ a 
i^orniaiumi Soifletnoiit with the /tmiindarxur pro])rii-iors of the 
soil Hiid the seaiful !iy rarryinf; into practice, ax lar tu* jHisNild'*, 
an Ackmiwledgrd rnaxiioimt nl Uixation. TJm-M rlileiiienI w>ih lu 
be made in the lirsi ittxi.mco for ton ycuirx ecriaiu, 1ml with a viirw 
bo pemumi la y. 1 hit cojiciiixlonx oi Mr. Sliotc were not neccpied 
thy Sir 'niomrui Munro, wlin, with luN exi>cricnco of llic ryolioari 
system uf Madras advocated ximiluv tnoasui'c for licngal. The 
lufth and Sixth Reports of (he Stdect OimniUtcc of iho Hoilsc 
of Commons likinrisc condemned the conclusioiLs of Shore. r.onl 
Cornwallis undUic Home Government, liowever, acocplitd ii«: 
recommendutioii ofSiiore in favour of the ZatiiindaiK. In ati 
able Minute dated September 18, 1709, the Govcriuir-Gciiural 
said: 


1. Shorc*8 Minutes arc to be found in the Tifili Report on 
East India Arran'S, 1812, Vol. II, pp. i-U9, 478-510 and 
pp. 515-18. The first of these is the most important; 

Shore has discussed at length in this Minute the rights and 
position of Zamindarl in llcngal. 

He said : "I consider the Zamindari as the proprietors of 
the soil, to the pmpin-ty of whidi they xiicci-cd by right of 
inlieritonrc, accordmg to the laws of their own religion; 
and tlial the sovereign authority cannot justly exercise the 
power of depriving them of thr sm-cesaioii, nor of altering 
It, when there arc legal heirs. The privilege of tiisposing 
of the land by sale or mortgage, is derived fruin this fund¬ 
amental right, and was exercised by the Zainindurs 
before we acquired tlic Dewanny. 

The origin of the properietai-y and hcrcdiiury rights of the 
Zamindors is uncertain; conjecture must nupplv ^vhul 
history docs not mention; they pi-obubly cxistcu before 
the Muhammedan conquest, and without any formal 
acknowledgment Itavc acquired stability by prescrip¬ 
tion.** 

Klfih Report, II, pp. 80-81. 
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‘'Mr. Shore has most ably and, in my opinion, most success¬ 
fully, in his Minutes delivered in June last,argued infavourof 
tho right of the Zainindars to the property of the soil. 

“Although, however, I am not only of opinion that the 
Zamindars Imvo the host but from bring persuaded that 

nothing could be so ruinous to tlit^ public inicrest as ihnlihc 
land sltould be retained ns the pro^rty of Govcrtimcnr. I am 
also convinced ibat, (niling the rfnim of right of the Zamindars, 
it wotild be necessary lor (he public good to grant a right of 

ra cl‘ty in the soil to them, or to persons of their descriptinn.s. 

nk it unnecessary to enter into any discussion of die grounds 
upon which their right appearx to be founded.*'^ 

Coiuiwallls decided to gi*ant proprietary right to Zamindars 
for widiout such a body there was no means of extending and 
improving agnculturc. Laigc irnris oflandinthc possession of 
the Company still lay waste and It was idle to expect that they 
could he brought under cultivation through agents who changed 
from time to lime. Tlic succ«s.s of the cultivators were limit¬ 
ed and it was necessary and desirable that Zamindars should 
be made proprietors, if improvement of agriculture was desired. 

As regards the question of asRcssmrut, Shore, dealt with the 
matter in his Minute and said that it should he liascd on the 
actuals of recent years railier than upon tnimitc local investiga¬ 
tion where there was always possibility of crmi* or fraud. He 
rejected Grant’s view tlmt the amount of the revenue was limited 
only by the productivity of tiic land, that the basis of calculation 
should be the assc-siment of 1765 and that local conditions should 
be thoroughly explored. Cornwallis accepted Shore’s vimv. 

A serious diiTcrcnce of opinion aiosc between Shore and 
Cornwallis as regards ihc third question. Shore was opposed 
to a Permanent Settlement for which he said the time was not 
yet ripe. He argued ; 

“That we do not possess a sufficient knowledge of the actual 
collections made from the several districts to enable us 
to distribute the assessment upon them witli (he requi¬ 
site equality; that the demands of the Zamindars upon 
the taluqdars and rjols are undehned; and even if 
we did ix>sscs5 a competent knowledge of the above 
points, there arc peculiar circumstances attending this 


1. Forrest, Selections from the State Papers, II, pp. 73-74. 
16 
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country which must ever render it bad policy m the 
Government to hx their demand upon the lands. 

He suggested z dccainial settlement niul added that if the 
Govcrnniuni bound itself to a pennanent feitlr.nirui it would be 
impossible to remedy the defects and erntrs revealrd by the net- 
ual working of tlic settlement. He urged iJmt ilu* proj)os<:d 
Umiuuion of settlement would hot dlmiiiidi die coiilwlcnnc of iho 
Ziamiiidanitor itulucc //v negUit mul dcsnlalim of land hreause to pcofAc 
who had subsisted on annual expedient, a period of ten years 
was nearly equal lo peipciuity mid tlut ^eir nwa iiiici'est at the 
commencement of the team and their conntlcnoc in the staliilily 
and advantages of the system towards its close, would induce die 
necessary exertion on the part of Z.imindars. In support of his 
contention he ui'ged that the ctdlivalion of Bengal hud progres* 
sivcly increased under all the dijadvnntagcs of a variable assess* 
ment and personal cliargcs. Hu suggested (liat the Inlci'nicdiatc 
period should be employed in inspiring coniidcncc among the 
Zamindars by appropriate tii-uisures and tlut after four or five 
ycaiM, during which pcWofl the Zamindarj would l)c induced by 
self-interest to ciiltivulc dieir land, dicscttlcmunt miglit be dec¬ 
lared permanent. 

Lord Cornwallis met dicsc arguments by two IcngtJiy Min¬ 
utes written on September 18, 1789 and February 10, 1790. He 
said tha*. the Home Government seemed lo be prc-dctcrmincd 
to make the settlement perpetual and irrevocable and that *m 
my judgment a permanent settlement alone can make the coun¬ 
try flourish and secure happiness to tliv body of inliabitants*. 

.And as I have a clear conviction in my own mind of 

(he utility of the system, I should think it a duly I owe to them* 
to my country, and to liumanity, lo rccommcml it most earnestly 
to the Court of Directors to lose no time in declaring the per¬ 
manency of the settlement.and not postpone for ten years 

tile commencemenv of the prosperity and solid improvement of 
the country.” 

After thus pronouncing judgment in the style of the eighteen¬ 
th century Lord Cornwallis proceeded to state his reasons. He 
said (hat the rights of the Zamindars recognised by Shore him¬ 
self, would be nothing but a mockery'if the Government retain¬ 
ed to itself the right to demand whatever rent it thought proper 
after ten years, * In addition to the question of right there was 
the more solid argument for the improvement of land. The 
Governor-General added: 

1. Forrest, Selections from Stale Papers, II, p. 87. 
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"111 n country where the landlord has a permanent pro¬ 
perly in the soil, it will be worth his while to encou¬ 
rage his iciiaius w1k> hold his farm on lease to im¬ 
prove that proptrriy; at any rate he will make sucli 
an Rgreeinentwilh them as will prcvciu their destroy¬ 
ing it. Jhit when the landlord of the soil hiinstlf 
is the riglitftil nwiirj* nf the land, ho is only to brenme 
the ihrnier for a lease of ten years, and if ho lx ilicn 
to be cxpoNuil lo rile diunaiid of a new rent, wlilcli 
may perlmji.t be dictnti d by ignorance or rapacity, 
what hope ran there be, I will not say of improve- 
nicni hut of prevent ing desolation? VVill it not be 
lo Ills intcrcsi during ilie early part of that term, to 
CXI ran IVnin the estate every possible advantage for 
hiimiclf; and if any future hopes for a permanent 
sculcinciu are then licicl om, to (*xhibic his lands at 
(he end ofil in a .state of ruin.**^ 

As regards Shore's objection that more information was 
nccc-ssary Ixforc making the settlement pcnnarieiu Lord Corn¬ 
wallis said that it conid not be hoped that more information 
would be available to the Government at the end of the years. 
Rather it miglit be mor«: dilHettlt to obtain infonnation as a 
result of conrcs.si(m at the end of the period of settlement. "Aficr 
all”, said Cornwallis. "I midcr>tand the word ‘permanency’ to 
octeiid to thcjuimiui only and not to the details of the srltle- 
inimt." He knew well tliat many new reguluiioni would have 
to be made to supply tlic details and adjust the rights of (he 
Zamindurs, talnqdars mud rjfots. The advantages of a fixe 
assessment were obvious: 

"There is this furtlicr advantage to be expected from a 
fixed assessement in a country subject to drought and 
.inundation, that It affords a strong inducement to ihe 
land-holder to exert himself to repair as ipcedily 
as possible the damages which his lands may have 
sustained from tlicsc calamities; for if is fo -be expect¬ 
ed that w’henthe publicdemand upon his landislimit- 
cd lo a specific sum, he will employ every means in 
his power to render them capable of again paying 
tliat sum, and as large a surplus as possible for his 
own use. His ability to raise money to mftke these 
exertions will be proportionally increased by the 
additional value which the limitation of the public 
demand will stamp upon his landed property; the 


1. Forrest, p. 74. 

Fifth Report on East India Affairs, II, p|>'. 527-543. 
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reverse of this is to be expected when the public 
ussessinau is subject to unlimited increase.'’^ 

Lord Cornwallis dealt at Icngtli tvith the objectiotu of Shore 
and pointed out tlmt tlie argument about the ignorance ofthe 
indars lud little force because the evil restilci.d fruni (hi: sptein of 
collecting revenues which prcv;tilcd in the country, 'ilicy iuid beat 
kept in ttitclngc for a long time and all iniiintivc Imd been 
ycd. To save the ryot from tin* exaciioiL'i of the luiidlurds the 
latter could be made to grant tluen /uittos upon the principles 
suggested by Mr. Shore in his ])rt>posi'il8 lor Utu hungul .Settlement. 
It will t>c wearisome tn reiterate all tlie arguments put forwai'd 
in support of his position blit tlie following words rcvc;il the in¬ 
tensity of the Governor-General’s conviction: 

'*.I am clearly of opinion iliat this Government 

will never be better qualified at any given period 
whatever, to make an equitable settlement of the 
land tx'vcnuc of these provinces; and if the want of 

* further information was to be admitted now or at 

any other future period ai a ground for delaying the 
dcciavation of the permanency of the lusse^siiicnt, the 
ojmmcnccmciU of tlie happiness of the people aud of 
the prosi)crtty ofthe country would be delayed for 
cvcr.*'i 

With these arguments Lord Cornwallis decided in favour of 
a decennial settlement and issued a proclamation on Fcbrxiary 
10, 1790 in which he stated tliut though iixed for a limited term 
the sctctlcmcnt >vas intended to be pcrmniieut and (ill it would be 
declared so as soon as the sanction of tlie Directors U'as obtained. 
Shore objected to sucli a notification on the ground that the 
Zamindars would regard it as a pi*omi8e and should th'* Directors 
refuse the sanction, would charge the Government with a l)rcach 
of faith. Lord Cornwallis did not agree with this view. He was 
supported by Dundas and Pitt who vci 7 carefully examined the 
pros and cons of tJie proposed system, and declared in favour of 
permanence. In 1793 their sanetbn reached India and the settle- 
ment in Bengal and Biiiar was made permanent. 

Lord Cornwallis's proclomation dated March 22, 1793 con¬ 
tained two articles which arc important: 

IL “The Marquis Cornwallis Knight of the most noble 
order of the Garter, Governor-General in Council, 
now notifies to ail Zamindars, independent taluqdars, 
and other actual proprietors of land, in the provinces 
of Bengal, Bihar raid Orissa, that he has been 


1. Forrest, p. 105. 
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powered by ihc honorable Court of Dircciort for the 
aHivirx of tJte P.ast India Ciompnny, declare the Jum* 
Ilia which has bmi or may l>e avicssed before their 
luiicU unUi^r the rq^uluiions above mentioned, fixed 
for t ver." 

Ilf. “'ilie riovcninr'Ch'iieriil ill ('.niiiii'il aei'ordingly dc* 
lam In tin: Zumiitdurs, iiidqn'udent laltiqdars, and 
ndirr ucliiul pi*oj>i‘i(tloni of iHud, with or on bchttlf 
of wliniii u iiiui Iks'ii I'oiieludi'd uudor the 

rcxulation (21) abovcincmioned, that at the expira¬ 
tion of the term of ilic fcailcmnu, no alteration 
will be tnadc in the ossi-ssuiejiC vvhich they have res* 
ixtr.tivrly engagid to pay, Imt that they and their 
heirs and lawful suect siiorii will he allowed to hold 
their estates at such asscssiueiu for cver."^ 

Aecordsng to Mr. R. C. Dutia the assessment made svas 
double of tJmt whirJi prevnilccl in the brgljuung of die eighteenth 
century and the colleetions were as mudt as those made in the 
first year of tin: Desvani, i. e., lyCS-SG.* 

Historians and nubiicisu hove expo ssed diHlrcnt opinions 
about the merits of 1 he PiTuiancnt Scitlcineni. Some liavc like 
the lute Mr. R. C. Duttn pmUed it as a wise and benevolent 
mcjisiire whicJi has improved ai*rlcultui(* and difTiwcd prosperity 
among the people. 'I'liui'c ure ollittrs who regard It as a blunder 
svltlch Iiiw done much harm to the State by depriving it of the 
uncurned increment svhich has bixm exclusively enjoyed by die 
Zamindars. These conflicting views arc not contradictory as 
may seem to bo dm case. The Pcmianant Settlement was obvi¬ 
ously advantageous to die Zamind irs. More lands were brought 
under cultivation, aniculturc improved and they began to get 
much higher rents. The value of land increased owing to the 
rise in prices and this beneflted the Zamindar without the State 
getting wen a fraction of the proflt. Tlic unearned increment 
was appropriated by the Zamindar exclus.vcly and ihc growing 
burden of expenditure WAS shifted to other sliouldcrs and often 
questionable schemes of taxation were resorted to and die other 
provinces had to pay more taxes .so lliat the landlords of Bengal 
may continue to enjoy their prosp'.rity. Henceforward the 
Zamindar felt secure in his possession and was no longer sub¬ 
ject to 6ncs and burdens whidi had been the lot of the farmers 
under the old system. The Government escaped from the 


1. Forrest, I, p. 206. 

2, EconoroicHislory of India under Early British Rule, pp. 
92-93. 
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worry> l)othcr and expenditure of periodical asscasmcnl.i which 
led to "economic dUlo<:atioii» uvadon and concealment of wealth, 
and the d(hl>craie throwing of land out of culiivation”. Aj the 
result of the Permaunnt Scitlcmcnt n new «lass of landlords came 
into (xijitcncc which was loyiil to llu: Government and which 
if proper rnconragemrnt had been alTordcd by the State tvnuld 
have materially helped in the industrialisation of the ]>rovincc 
instead of w.'sting money on dissipation. Still, it must be. 
conridrd iltat the measure diffused pi'operly and wealth nmong 
the people and imparted the Govirrnmcnl n stability and sU'e.ugtii 
tvln’ch were not to I)c found under tempormy settlements. 

Uui it was only bv gradual stag.:* that the lot of the Zamin- 
dars iniprov«:d. In tnc beginning ilicy suffered mucli. Many 
of failed to pay their dues by the date fixed and their lands, 
according to the strongest provisions oflaw, were sold by auction. 
Thus a defaulting Zaminaar was always confronted with ruin 
and bankruptcy and many old and aristocratic families were 
deprived of their lands, As the Zaniindars were not allowed lu 
employ coercion in the collection of rents, they frequently met 
vtith eva.^ioil on the part of their tenants. It wa.s in 1799 that 
Uiry were permitted to disiiuiri crops. In the IDth century the 
condition of liic Zamindars tinprnvrd considerably aiul Sir John 
Strachey esiiinatcd the Bengal Zamiudar’s profit at 40 limes 
more than what it was in the beginning. 

Many Englishmen like Shore were profit-minded but we can 
discover a toudi of idealism in the character of Lord Cornwallis 
who felt for the poor people who had for decades lilU^d llielr 
lands undix certain crndiiions only to feed Utn rapacity of the 
tax-farmer vdiose visiiaiions they drcadid and disliked. Tlieir 
lot WPS perhaps no better. Tlicy were sill attracted and rack- 
rented in the many cases and found it diAicult to obtain redress 
in courts oflaw where justice was neither cheap nor expeditious. 
Cornwallis tried to mitigate thier distress but he was not vci*y 
much successful. Their rights had to be guarded by the Bengal 
Tenancy Act j of 1859, 1868 and 1885. This was undoubtedly 
a harsh feature of the Permanent Settlement which turned 
farmers into proprietors of land without providing for the security 
and comfort of the peasantry who constituted die hnekbone of 
the population. In tW opinion of Beveridge it was a gross blun¬ 
der and injustice to make a settlement witk the Zamindars only 
and to neglect the poor whose claims were as strong and 
well founded as those of the Zamindars. 

*lhc Permament S:ttlcment has not fulfilled the expectations 
that Were formed of it. It has not prevented famines nor has 
it secured the three objects at which it aimed in 1793, namely 
the punctual pa)xnent of the ^minimum* fixed as the State demand 
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ihc extension of cultivation and the development of agricultui'c. 
If more land has been brought under cultivation, it is not due 
to Uic PernuiiieiU SeltlmuJit but tn i!ic increase in population, 
'riic hope tiuu tile landowners would invest money for the deve* 
Injuncni of agriculture has also proved illusory. The minimum 
Siiilc dcuuuul WHS iixi'd Imt its puiuttuulpiynieiii was noiciuiu*ed 
and the law mm m> deicciivti tliai i>y its oporauuu many fumilifs 
were depriwd of their iaiicrilid luiuls. 

It Ii;lh Iieon eoiiteuded (hat if the scltlcnimu iiad been 
delayed by ten or twenty years more, kmiwlcdgi: might liave been 
acquired mid the mistnkis and aiv>m=tlics whicii iTsultrd from 
liHsly legislation might luiv«: bnun avoided. Sir Alfred Lynl) found 
fault with the Permaivnr Seulciiumt for rutting off the Indian 
irt'iuury finin all share in the inciTasc of rents and the immense 
spread of cuhivationbui he admitted that U hudund nibtcdly made 
Jiengal the wealthiest province of the anpire. In his judgmeut 
from that time Ibrwnrd political insecurity wltliin British ccrri> 
lory gave way to asrnirof stability and to the feeling of conB- 
duicc which is the mainspring ol'indu.Ury.i 

Thompson and Garrett have decried tin: Pernianciu Settle* 
inent and gone to the length of saying that hardly any one w’ould 
defend it today and all Indians would denounce without measure 
what up to llurty years believed by inosi Nationalist writers as 
the only good thing whicli the Kngiish liad done.* 

A balanced stairment of the dufccis of the Pennanent Sctiie- 
mem is contained in the Cambridge History of India; 

.it was soon found that the evil of 'balance’ 

continued at before : that the efforts made to pre* 
vent the oppression of tenants and ryoU led only to 
the complete blocking of the Courts of Justice ; that 
the attempts made to realise the revenue without 
personal correction of the Zaminda>*s resulted in 
frequent sale of estates. Mortover the provision 
that taluqdars could claim exemption from die 
Zamindars’ control increased the business before the 
Courts, and led to the cutting up of estates.”* 

Renewal of the Charter (1793) 

In 1793 the Company’s Charter was renewed and as the 
Indian finances were m a satisfactory condition the Act was 

1. Rise of the Britith Dominion ill India, p. 220. 

2. Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in India, p. I911. 

3. Cambridge History of India, V, p. 456. 
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pasi^ed without imy serioux opposition. The previous Acts were 
|{encral!y re-affirmed; and the principlei which were embodied 
in tlicin were emphasLaed. Tiic Company’s monopoly of trade 
was retained for 20 years and Englishmen were allowed to trade 
with India only under certain special restrictions. The entry of 
Engiisluncn into India in large numbers was funred and colonis¬ 
ation was discouraged. Misrionarics were not allowed to go to 
pi'cnch diristianity in India for it was feared tliac thrir activi¬ 
ties might cntaic tir)iil>lc or disturb the public peace. 


In August 1793 Eord CornwalliH who was iiow crcaied a 
Marquis left Calcutta and in the beginning of October he started 
on Jiis homeward voyage from Madras. 


Tlie Commandcr-in-Chicf was not to be a member of the 
Governor-General’s Council unless specially appointed by the 
Court of Directors, '^'hc Governor-General’s powers over the 
other two Presidencies and his authority to override the deci¬ 
sion of the majority of his Cottndl were rcaffii'inod and similar 
powers wero given to the Governors of Madras and Bombay. 
Provision was also made for the appointment of a Vice-President 
during the Govcrnor-Gcncrars absence from the headquarters 
and the Governor-General was given full authority to act without 
a local council and to pa*s any orders without consulting it. In 
times of emergency Ik* could go to any province and assume full 
control of the Government there us Lord Wellesley did in 1798 
on the eve of the I’ourth Mysore War. The Company was tillow- 
ed to appoint its covcnaiucd servants and others h.s Justices of 
the Peace in India. Patronage was curtailed and the Act laid 
down that <'all vacancies happening in any of the ollices, places, 
or employments in the civil line of the Company’s service in 
India (being luidnr tJ\e degree of Councillor) should be from time 
to time filled up and supplied from among the civil servants of 
the said Company belonging to the Prcidcncy wherein sudi 

vacancies shall respectively happen.No office, place 

or employment, the salary perquisites and emoluments whereof 
sJmll exceed ^500 per annum shall be conferred uponorgrani- 
ed to any of the said servants who diould not have been actually 
resident in India as a covenanted servant of the said Company 

. ** This was a healthy provision and the servants of the 

Company gained much by it. 


Tlic doctrine of free trad<r did not prevail and the exclusive 
policy of the Directors was fully supported by Dundas, President 
of the Board of Contrel. 
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Sir John Shore's appointment as Governor-General (1^793-98) 

At hix heen 5aid before Shore hud come out to India at a 
clerk in iht* icrvic«‘ of the Kust India Comp)uty on a small pit¬ 
tance. GradiinUy hr ruse to hi);Ii poxiiion and breamr a mem¬ 
ber nftJic Calcutlu Council. Hr o\ml hh rise, to no small 
extent, to Philip rmiuris wlutiii he xupplied with infurinalion re¬ 
garding ntvcuue maiurs whicli wiw the basis of his minutes. 
Hastings'suNpieioti wtu that ]’'rauda's ininulus wtjc written by 
Shore hill then* is no wurraut for NutJi an opinion lx.*cauv‘ PJiiUp 
IViUieis was a imm of great aliilily who had acquired inueh 
knowledge and experience of the Indian udtmuisiralion. Lord 
Cornwallis alwayn held thtt view that the Govrmor-Gcaeral of 
India .shall he ap]x>int('d direct from the ranks of Engltdi noble¬ 
men hut he was so impressed by Shoii:'s abilities and upright- 
nf.sR tliul hr was prepared to make an exception in his case. His 
appointment was partly due to the fuel that the HomcOovem- 
mi’Jil failed to find for tlic post of Governor-General what King 
Gixsrgc culled ‘a vei'y pmper man of tUstinciiun*. At one time 
Dundiui himsflf wanted to proceed to Iiidin to assume 
the great n’-tpomihiiilies but he was prevented by circumstances 
from fulfilling hii wish. Shore's ability and iiucgriiy were un¬ 
questioned but he WAS a timid man of limited outlook. Exp<‘ri 
in routine bii.sine!» and fully conversant with details, he lacked 
the .Htatc.sniair.s vision and insight. He had no eye for the large 
issues of polillc.s luir was he cupa])l«‘. of looking into the future. 
Essentially a burraiicrai, weddixi to rcd-iaplsm and ofiicc-roucinc, 
he loved order and peace and tacked the heroic qualities that 
were needed lo deal svich the political situation that w'at opening 
before him. He adhered to the policy of Pitt's India Act some¬ 
what slavishly and his faith in laisstz-fairt led to serious conse¬ 
quences. The principal event of Sir John Shore's rc^mc was the 
rupture of the Company’s relations with the Nisam who was 
Utcir ally and wluim they were pledged by treaty to support. In 
order to understand the history of this rupture it is necessary to 
review briefly the dcvclopmmts at the Courts of Poona and 
Hyderabad from the time of sippting of the Treaty of Scrangapa- 
tam till the battle of Kluirda which destroyed for the time being 
at least the independence of the Nizam's Government. 

Makadji Sindhia. The treaty of Sulbat was signed on May 
17, 1782 and was ratified by the Nana on behalf of the Peshwa 
on December 20, 1782. It ensured the dominancfi.J 2 f the.British 
in Indian politics, and increased the power of Mohadji who nqw 
began to chcriali new ambitions and designs. He wanted for 
himself a position, independent of the Peshwa and the Nana and 
upon this he concentrated all his ener gy and attention. He was 
arrested in his endeavours by dc Boigne, a French soldier of for- 
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tune, who joined his ncrvlcc on a salai 7 of Rs. 1,000 per mensem 
and offered to organize a lorcc to further ilic plans of his master. 

After the di-Ath of Afrasny.nb* in October 1704 Shulhiu at> 
laincd ton pnHiitnu of great prominence nt IJeDiI a}idon4(h 
December w.ts onicially Ap)}oinl(*d Naib V’ttkil*i-Mutla(| (Dtjpiity 
Viceregent nr Deputy Regent Plcnipoteuliury ns Sir Jncltnuith 
iranslutex it) by sluUi Alain 11 who had placed liiimell' entirely 
uiid<rhis i»rotcctinn. Hta rival Nuim who hud acquired inneU 
iuilueuce in Poniiu politico lonki'd on Sindliin’s veiled designs with 
suspicion and regarded his gruwing]>i>w>T in tJtc iiorili as dungcr- 
otix to his ONs’ii position. A plot was funned to depo.se MiuUio Rao 
II and Na^jafiGiiui who was supi*ume in his time in tJtc Oiuncllsor 
the Mughal Empire. He died on April 22, 1782 and was succeeded 
by Itis adopted son Afrasayah svho bccanic Amir-ul-Uinra. He had 
a great rival in Mithammnd Ucg, Governor of Agra. Afrasayab 
wanted Sindhia to help him and the latter compelled the Beg to 
surrender the fort of Agnt on March 27,1785. Muhammad Jh;g 
wus ])arclnncd and allowed (o enter the imperial service. Sindhia 
acquired much infhienct: at Didhi and lincamc (he nio.st powerful 
niiui in the I'tnpin’. 'Mic Emperor conferred iq)on liitn the title of 
Amii'-ul-Uinra which he rcfiiM'd bin he acoqncd on litc PesliwaN 
l>c iinlf the title of Vukil-uhMutlnq. At Pooiui un intrigve was 
seton foot to place Kaghuba's son Baji Uao on the hut it 

was frustrated by rJic Nana who connected Sindhia with (he 
auihoi'i of the intrigue. 

At the clttuf authority in the Delhi empire (1788) Sindhia 
took steps to orgtuiizc (he administration. Ac Jtin iiistanci: the 
Emperor iTvivcd his old claims and demand d tribute from the 
English. He found lumficlfin sure financial straits. Tlic revenue 
was not collected, the ‘farmers’* oppressed tJic ryoU (o squeeze 
money out of them. Livwlcssness pi*cvai led and the tax collec¬ 
tors sometimes went (o the length of torturing the people to 
compel them to yield tip their wealth. Sardesai wites that 
‘they tied rags to (he bodies of the ricli and the poor alike and 
pouring oil on (licni set them on fire'.* Cultivation had declined; 
famine stalked the land; the treasury was exhausted; the Emper¬ 
or pestered him with hts demands and Sindhia had not money 
eiKiugh to meet his own expenses and those of the Emperor. 
His credit was low; no banker would advance him money; the 


1. Afrasajab oa the son ofNajaf Khan who was Prime Minister. 

2. Tlierc were farmers of revenue. Revenue was farmed out to 

the highest bidder and these men oppressed the people. 

3. Main Currents of Maratha History, p. 178. 
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<ii<itrcA.H in (lie cninp was fearful and crowds of men were sren 
ronniing atioul in search of food.* 

Siiulluii hold uu enquiry iiiio the titles and tenures of Jat^ir* 
dars, utul this gave nihiicc to the Muslim nohililywho disliked 
(lio jii/iuoiirc of a “Huidti upstart’*. Mtihumiuud Hog lainu'd 
ilto llami: of'diKi-imioui and waiiiod to ])iy filfoUl scorci. Whirn 
Situihia dtiitaiiilrcl irilmlo Imm thu IC'jpm chiefs in Uic iiaino 
Kiuj)o>-f>r i)u:y .iKo hooatuo luwlilo l»» him and Jaijmr and 
Jodltpur ioniKfla roaliiioti to rosixl his huporLuimtc ibtimtuLs. 
*rhoy wore joiiua! hy Muhammad Hrg and in the groat haillc 
tinii was fmiglit at hulxot, .ilxmt 40 uiiltrs frotn Jaipur, Sindhin's 
I'oroos were d('fr:(li'fl. 'I'likiiiq advaulgi* of liis rev'cr.'tca Gliuluin 
Q^ulir, llu* soli ol Xnlitia Khan, ilu* Kohtlla Cltic.r, marcltcd to 
nelht in the hogiiuung of 17Hri and cxiorird from the docrepit 
Kmiioroi’ iho tiilu of Amir*ul-Umra. Ho iiivUcd Ismail Beg, 
Muli.iminad Ui-g's acplicw, who had a grudge ugiiitst S ndhia to 
join him, and willi his rorces iJto Ueg advanced upon Agra wliicli 
was Jield Ir)* I-akwa O ida, a Maralliu General ol‘experience. GUu- 
1am Qiidir in thr innmtinio had to goio his kin^om In defend 
it against die Sikhs who liad started inAr.nuding expedilinns to¬ 
wards iJir Soulh J'hat. Isiiudl ifeg iiad to fight sing!c-ltaud(*d 
against (he Murailiiis rod was st veroly dof ul< cl in a bndle n(*ar 
l’'a(oljpur Sikri through the hiavry and skill of dc Boigrie. Not 
satisfied with (hr ji.iigiius of Siudlila’s liirtunes, the Goucral left 
his Hcrvice and sctlh dat lairkiiow as a hmiiieuiuan. Siiidlua 
rciiirnrd to his Caiiummcni at Maduira. 

Giiuiam Qpdir and Ismail Beg inrjchcd to Delhi and over¬ 
powered tin: (echlc resistence that was oflered by the Emperor. 
'Pin: palace was plundered and the Rohilta chief, infuriated at the 
Emiseror’s inability to disgorge Ids itiddcn treasurer, tortured the 
latter and hlindixl him with hh own dagger. 'Hie Emperor was 
deposed and a puppet prince, a son of Ahmad Shah, was placed 
upon Uic throne. 'I’hc r»»yal family was treated with great in¬ 
dignity and even the imperial princesses were Hugged and turned 
out into tl\c streets when tltu Afghans failed to obtain the inmg- 
inaiy treasures. He smoked hU /iuq<ia on the peacock throne 
and these orgies lasted several weeks. Sindhia was moved to 
indignation at the news of these horrible atrocities and marched 
with ills forces against Ghulara Qadir who was defeated and 
captured. As a punislimcni for hh misdeeds his face was black • 
cned and he was paraded round ilic city of Mathura on a 
jackass. His eyes were cut out and bis limbs were hacked to 

1. Such is the account of Mahadji’s finances given by one of 
Nana’s agents. It was sent to Poona by him from Sm- 
dhia’s camp near Mathura alxuil the year 1786. 
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pieces W’hicls were sent (o Delhi to be laid before the fallen and 
degraded majesty of Sluih Alum. Sindhia took the Emperor 
un^r his protection; the latter wn* touched ko iiuich by the 
Mamiha Chief’s kindness tliat he composed odes in liis pnusc and 
addressed him as Itis 'farzand’ (sun) and the giver ri| liglit mid 
liA:. 


SuiTOundcd as he was hy enemies on nil sldtrs, Sindhia felt 
that he could not do much wiiboitf de Ikugno's help and tlirro 
fore requested him to rcluru. 1 lie Gemral diivah'otisly respond¬ 
ed to the call and the coinhint <I forces inarched sigaimt Ismail 
Beg who Avas completely routed. His Rajput allies, the Briiices 
of Jaipur and Jodhpur, were defeated in June 17D0 and tlic terri¬ 
tories of Taragarh and Mertu ma*c cuptui'cd. Soon after the 
Runa of Udaipur also offered his submission. 

Dc Boigne rendered a great service to Sindhia. It was he 
who organized his scattered forces trained them in European 
style and imparted to them u new discipline. European ofllccrs 
and artillerymen were invited by him rejoin the nrmv and it was 
througii lus ciTorts (luit it attained the strcngtJi of 6fl battalions, 
427 guns and 40,000 horse. It was the ‘New .Model Army’ which 
he oiganizcd that gtive a short shrift to the Rajputs and saved 
Sindhia’s prestige In Northern India. 

The unfortunate Shah Alam who liad been restored to the 
throne in 1790 wna induced by Sindhia to confer upon the 
Peshwa the title otVakil-i’-Mttilaij and that of his noth upon him¬ 
self. In June 1792 he proceed'd to Poonawith an imperial 
fu-man by which the Empci'ur forbade lire slaughter of cows 
through! Hindustaji. Iliis svas a serious complication for the 
Nana. Tlie astute minister advised the Peshwa to refuse the 
proferred bonoiu'but the Utter's youthful vanity was much flatter¬ 
ed by the prospect ofimperial favour and in an open darbar in iho 
midst of great pomp and ceremony, Sindhia with feigned hum¬ 
ility pi-cscntcd to his ducf the robes of honour and other precious 
gifts together with the insignia of the fire and the sun. Mahadii 
behaved with great adroitness and caution, preferred himself 
to be a bumble Pate] and a slipper-bearer of the Peshwa. He 
carried with him concealed in his clothes a new pair of slippers 
which he placed on the Peshwa’s feet before a distingui^ed 
assemblage of Nfaratha generals and statesmen. Another darbar 
was held in whidi the Peshwa bestowed upon his deputy the robes 
of honour and gifts that were suited to his dignity. Days and 
niglits were spent in festivity and scenes of unparalleled brilliance 
aim splendour were enacted which Poona had never seen before. 
Thus did by histrionic display and subtle diplomacy, Mahadji 
Sindh ia succeed in establishing his influence at the Court of Poona,. 
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wliicli wax only a preliminary xerp to his more calculated and 
aiHldCiniiH plan of misting the Nana froiti the position of prc> 
ominimcc which ho had xonirrd in Maratlm polittcx. Rightly docs 
Sirjnlin Malcolm oh.H‘]*vt< ih n‘Muiiadjt' lind nude hhntclf a 
sovcrrfipi by calling hiinKclfn soivant.*'* 

ni'iinayi'd ut SindliiaV NtiUucraft. the Nuiia looked about 
for an ally who would ht‘Ip Inm to {K;i]>ottiatr hix ixnver. 'Hus 
was roinul in Tnkoji Holkiu*, who Jitonct; inadi: coiiiinoii aiioa: 
with liim. PiilJy awiirc of iJin .service d«: ISoigac had rendered 
to Siiidhiu. Tnkoji admitted Drentre, anorlicr I'iciicJi advcniurrr 
in Iiix sendee, and anked Itiin to organtTte a dixripliurd army to 
eoniuei'uct the desigiLs orhisgrcit rival. On &‘pieml)cr 20, 1792 
tlw for.-ex of de Boignn cncmimrrtid Holkar at the Lakhcri pass in 
the Koiuh State and after an ohxtiimtc Imtilu in wliicli the issue 
\«tx for long in doubt, the redoubtable General succeeded in 
diift'uting Drenec, and cnpluruig 38 giiiu. The Holkar’s army 
took to lliglil and during tlic retreat ravaged Sindltia's capital, 
U|jain. 

The Nana’s hoptt iliut Sindhia u'oiild Icatx Poona to deal 
with Tukoji Imd proved false. lie tva* greatly p<iriurhcd to hear 
ofde Boigne's victory over Holk.tr's forces wliicli rcjidcrrd him 
powerless for the inomeni. Sindhia la:gaii to interest himHclfin 
(he adniiuisiraiion of the Poona Slate and licnccfor\v;ird he and 
the Nana Isoili In’canie tLspirants for ascendency In Mnrntha 
politics. Each tried to elbow out the oilier and each became 
unxiuns to acquire mastery over the Peshwa. 'Hie Nana in 
desperation appealed to the latter, recounted his services, com- 
plainrd of Sindltia’s conduct and his intrusion into Pooim affairs. 
He oiTcred to resign and betake himself to the life of an ascetic 
unless his master reposed full confidence in him. Tltc inexper¬ 
ienced Peshwa burst into tears, begg^^d forgivcncMof the minister 
and promised to regard him as his greatest friend and counciflor. 
Sindhia utonee took steps to checkmate this move but suddenly 
he was attacked liy lever and after a brief illness died on 
February 12, 1794- in his camp at wanodi, five miles from Poona. 
The story of Sindhia’s murder through the Nana’s intrigue is a 
pure myth and docs not rest upon reliable evidence. 

Mahadjt was a man of great sense and sagacity who liad a 
dear perception of tlic political issues that confronted him during 
his life. He was never swayed by emotion. Even in the midst 

i. Memoir ofCentral India, T, p. 125. 

For an account ofde Boigne the reader may consult Keene’s 
^'Hindustan under Free Lances (1770-1820)” and the 
Memoirs of Sir John Malcolm. 
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of the grcaiist a’isis hr never lost tin* cqiumuiiitv of hl« hrinpcr 
and laughed andjoki d aaif imihing imtoumtl lind hapi^-ncd. 
DcHuil did uoi briak I»h spirit nor did ihc pi:rtliiar.ily nud 
malwolenec nf Ids foes make him swerve Ironi the paili Avliieh h«: 
had ehown for hiniseir. He was a luuu militate* leader aiwl luwl 
sitowii hix great f|ii;ditiex in the haitlcx he liiul loiight. fh* Jiud ii 
rare org.tiiirtiig capiu ity and enjoyed in a largo nieasanr ihe 
confidi'iirc and (hr\'i>iioii ofhis o/ficen and men. Even foroiguers 
stTved him loy.dly and raithrnlly ami wen: mnrh iin]>i*essed liy 
t}ic clem'itiryx of his imelleei and the slraiglit forwardniixs of his 
cliurAcier, whicli mtt rcvcultul in tJu*. Memoirs of Crnini do lUiignc 
w'rittoa hy his son. 

SiniUdn was girAtly impressed Iry westcni metliods of 
warlure. He knew the danger front the Knglisli and therefore 
truixa'd his croops in Euitipnan style. The gnerilla tactics were 
abAndoiied and a Zinc modern omty was created whicli has heen 
Tcgardi'tl hy some as a handicap rather than an ;ulvuntnqe. With 
this army do I3n<gnc dcfeaK d the Mnxlims and Rajputs and the 
aoxillm‘i(*s of nnlk.ar in 1702, and estuhlished his inu-ster’s 
ascendaru'V in Norilicni India. But Eunjixam wrilcv.-i Iiavi* ex¬ 
pressed die view tlxat diis anny was ineffective when it u'as 
employed against tlieir countrymen. Sir Alfred Lyall svrit cs : 

*'Moixovcr in proportion os the Maniihas adopted the 
ann.'imcnt niul tactics of European warfare, they lost the advan- 
'.Age that comes ont ol unnnindty ofnarionnl, rcligimi.s, or tribal 
sentiment, out of tlic bond of a common country or imditinn. The 
new sysu-iu rcqiiirrd profi's.sinnai .soldiers, who inmt be enlisted 
wherever ilit 7 could be found and esp«Tjally it ncidcd fonngo 
officers. In tills manner the foreign or alien element gisnv rapidly, 
until the later Marniha armii^s became inincipally a iniscellaucotts 
collection of mercenaries, enlisted from all parts of India, svith 
trained infantry and anillery coniinaudcd by adventurers of 
different races and countirex,' Thompson and Garrett also 
endorse the above view : 

“It is noteworthy that when w'ar broke out afresh 
against tlic English, it was not Sindhians highly trAincd 
troops Uioi did most damage, but the still largely 
“vernaculariscd” forces of Holkai-, his rival'.”* 


1. Rhfc of British Dominion in India, p. 226. 

2. Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in India, p. 180. 
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The Supremacy of the Brilish Power 
Lord Wollcsley (1798-1805) 


Political Condition of India on the eve of Wellesley's arrival 

'ri»-‘ jKiiilical (V/iulhinii o'* India on ilic txc. of Wcllrslcy** 
arrival wat ([itiir (liircntnt iWnti ilutt confrtmicd Lord 

(rfunwallis in 1784. Tipu tluin wa!» siill ilin ‘TiKn’ of Mysoro’ 
Miul a nif'irinare of llic Madras Council. I'tu^ lutiludc of die 
N’i/ain w.is uncertain, ‘fhe Maracha confcdcnicy whs a power 
lo Itc (Iriaulcdi liaving Mime clcincnls of cohtrsion »ncl unity 
with A'/tdndji .Sindlii t tUmiinurii in NoiiIuTn India and Nanu 
I*'ndnis |)4twi‘rfiil ai the CVmrt of Poona, lu 1798 when Wcll- 
«w!< v iKudi'il, ihf piciun? liud riuircly rh;n4;*d. 'Hie Mysore ^var 
of (^irnivaliis luvtl clipjKd tin; clr.tvs ofllu: ‘Myson- Tig«T’. Tipn 
Jnid Iirniiuc powi*ri<‘As ciiiuu' to dofi'iid liim-Si If or to olfcitd ihr 
C!ojnp;iny. The Nlxatn wa> inrHnitiK ntnrr and more imvm'di the 
KnglUh. Tin* \i.ir<uh>i txmft di v '.cy had hrokn ujj into rival 
Stnli's. jealnm ofrai ]i odiiT. The ^cat hut .selfish Maliadji Sin* 
difia had de]mrieil rrout I hr held of hh glory, and no more was 
Nima Inulnis nowerful at the Coon of rooiui. Such wen* the cif' 
cumstanccs wiiirh Aivourid Wellesley in liiscxpanKionwt schemes. 

TJic Indian powm Iiad hccome fully alive to the danger 
which thn’Atcncil them from the side of ilic English. Tiny had 
realised that they were equally dangerous as anil's or foe.*, and 
that no reliance could Im^ pUiccd on their treaty obligations. Tlicy 
laid al.so realised that their own military technique was dclcctivc, 
lo remedy which eva yone of them had engaged European ofRcrri 
lo train tneir men. Most of these Europeans were Frenchmen, 
a fact which increased the auspicinns of tile English, as tltc two 
nations were at war in Europe. Dc Boigne at the Court of Sindhia 
and Raymond at the Court of the Nizam are names famous in 
Indian history. Wcllc,slcy came determined lo put an end to this 
state of affairs, to cstablisn contact with the Indian powers and 
reduce tliem to a state of subordination. 

Wellesley and the Nizam 

TTic Nizam, threatened by the Maraihas from the weal and 
Mysore from the south, had always looked lo the English for 
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support. Before than, it was the Frcncli who kept him on the 
throne but after Biusy's recall, it WHS Utc English bayonets that 
friglilcned away bis atcinics. His position imnrnally was also 
pricarious as the mojority of his subjects were Hindius. In iht: days 
of Cornwallis he had entered into a defensive and oB<:usive alliaiu'c 
with the English and shurrd in the spoils of the Tliird Mysore 
War. But he soon fi'll upon evil days uml found lum^l^ in serious 
diiruntUies. llic Maruilias under Naim Fatbiis renewed tiu'ir 
oulAtaudiug demands aguinsr the Nixain. The l.iirer, cotWident 
of Englidi support and placing rt'iinuru upon his own forces 
trained under llnymtmH, rrfusMl. ’llicNaiuii acting under the 
impriKsion tlmt the EnglLsli diu'cd not go to war :igaiits’t the 
Muraihas, collected all the confederates iiiidiT the J’lwJiwa ntid 
declared war. Tin: Ni7.ai]i np])caled to iJio Englisii for support, 
rcmindid tliciii of the irciUy of 1790 but in vain. Sir John Shore, 
the Govi;rnDr-Gcncral, had no desire to go to wm* wilJi ihtt Mara- 
ihas and hr wriggled out of (he treaty obligations with many ex¬ 
cuses. llic Nizam was defeuird at Kiiarda (1795) and compelled 
to sign a humiliating U'Caty. The Htiitudc of the. English amply 
ofTcuded the Ni/jsm. He dismissed the Engli.sh troops and began 
more and more to Ictin towards lu's I'rcucli Generals. .Such a 
situation was full of peri) as the English were engaged in the 
French Revolutionary wan. 

Wellesley came with tlic detctmlnation to win over the 
Nizam once again to the side of the English. He had already 
heard from one David Baird at the Cape of Good Hope of 
intentions of Tipu Sultan. Baird was one of the prisoners of 
war of Tipu micased after iJic Treaty of Bangalore. Tipu*sprc- 

f iuratiom made the settlement of the rclatioivs lielwccn (he Kng- 
ish and Nizam imperative ns thri'c was a prO'Tipu and a pro- 
French parly at the Court. The English cause was supported 
by Mir Alam, a nitnister at Court and the Nizam ^vas once again 
won over to the side of the English. In September 1798 treaty 
was signed. It was the first of the subsidiary alliance of Wellesley 
and, therefore, its terms arc important: 

(I) The subsidiary force at the Court of Hyderabad was 
made permanent and raised to six battalions costing 
over Rs. 24 lakhs a year to be borne by the Nizam. 

(2) The Nizam’s French ti'oop* were to be disbanded. 

(3) The British would settle the dispute between him and 
the Maralhas in case the Marathas did not agree; the 
British were to protect the Nizam 'from any unjust and 
unreasonable demands' of the Peshwa. 

'Fhe Nizam helped the English in their war against Tipu and 
got his share, to be presently dealt with. Tlie removal of Tipu 
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fi-om tlic poliiicftl field encouraged Wellesley to complete the sub- 
ordinntinu of the Nixuin who was ctyoled into mt^ing another 
treaty in October, 1800, the terms of which reduced the Nizam 
rmin H posiiiiin of equality to subordination. By this iixaty the 
siibsidiaiy forett was increased and for its payment the Ni/am 
ceded all the territories he had got as a result of the Mysore 
waju. 'I'he s(!ivic«*s which ilie subsidiary force was to i*cndcr 
were regulated by the terms of the treaty. The Nizam was for* 
bidden fi'oin mtering into any political negotiations with foreign 
powers; all his disputes were to be referred to the English who 
were to act as arbitrators. In return the Bnglisli guirantccd the 
Intei'nal sovcmignly of the Nizam. 

The treaty sccun^d the Nizam agoinit internal revolution and 
exlanal invasion. ‘Jo the British the submission of the Nizam 
was a masicrrul stroke. It prevented a coalition of the Nizam 
and the Mmiitltas, platxd a large army in the very heart of the 
Nizam's tcrritorii's at his expense, which could at any moment 
be used to coerce ilr* Nizatu as well os against the Marathas. 
The adminisimtioji of (lie Nizam's territories did not improve 
and the treaty led to difiicuittcs. The Nizam protected by Eng¬ 
lish bayonets became careless; iho administration became lax and 
disorder increased. 

The Fourth Mysore War (1799) 

Wellesley had come out with the firm detcrinination of weed* 
ing out French iullucncc from Indian Courts. Thu Aaglo*Frcnch 
War in Europe and the fear of Napolcan's invasion of the East 
made this absolutely essential and it was this determination 
wjiich led to the Mysore war and the final destruction of 
Tipu. 

Cornwallis's war >vitli Mysore and his annexation had left 
Tipu powerless. But he was not the man to take defeat lying 
down. With astonishing lapidity he repaired the ravages of the 
late war, inci'cascd his resources both military and financial, 
improved his artillery and fortifications and sent embassies to 
Kabul, Persia, Arbia and Mauritius for support. He was con* 
scious of English strength and hence desired allies who would 
help him in expelling the English. The French Governor of 
Mauritius gave encouragement to the desire of Tipu for an alii* 
ance and certain French volunteers joined Tipu's army. Tipu 
became a member of French Republic and planted the tree of 
liberty on the walls of his fortress. He called himself ‘'citizen 
Tipu". Wellesley interpreted ail this as an act of hostility against 
the English in India and lie immediately made preparations for 
war. In this he was supported by the authorities at home. As 
a general principle wrote Henry Dundas, then President of the 
17 
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Board of Commissionen for Indian Affairs, ‘I have no hcsiiuiion 
in stating Uiat we are entitled under the circumstanc^^s of thr 
present times to consider the admission of any French force into 
Tipu’s army as direct hostility tons.’ 'Ihc Secret Committre 
infoi-uicdWdlcsle>'that if Tipn’s designs were rr.idly hostile, he 
tltould not wait but carr>’ the wai‘ at once into iJic enemy's lerri* 
torics. Simultaneously reinforrements were scjit fiont England. 
Ihc Nizam and ihr Mavathaa joined in the attack and war vva.s 
declared in February 1799. Wellesley hiimelf was at Madras 
directing the operations which were under die command of Gen¬ 
era! Harris and Arthur Wellesley, brothci- of the Governor- 
General. Tipu was attacked from the East and die West. Ac the 
same lime cfloris were made to win over hU subjects and iribtil- 
aries. On the 6th March, 1799, Tipu was defeated at Sodasecr 
by General Stuart marching from the west while on the 27th 
he was again defeated by Genera! Han'is at Malavali. He 
retired to his capital Srirangapatani which was besieged by the 
enemy and died fighting in its defence. With Tipu’* deaui die 
Muslim powd* in Mysore came to an end. 

The dominions of Tipu were partitioned between the allies. 
Tlic British got Kanara on (he wrst, Wynasud on (he south¬ 
west, die districts of Coimbatore and Darapnram, two on the 
cast, together with the town and island of Srirangapatam. The 
Nizam got (he district of Gooty, Guramkonda and a pare of 
Chitaldrug without the fort. ITie Peshwa was offered the dis¬ 
tricts of Hirpanhali and Soonda lying between the possessions of 
the British and the land.* ceded to the Nizam. Bur, as it wa.s 
expected; he refused and die lands wen; divided between ibo 
Nizam and the English. 'Phe remainder of the kingdom of 
Mysore was restored lo the old Hindu dynasty in the person of 
a minor prince on condition that the whole of the military force 
maintained for the defence of the country should be Bngiisli for 
.which the Kaja was to pay seven lakhs of pagodas aimually, (hat 
'in ease of war the English might exact any larger sum and lastly 
in case of mismanagement the English had the right to intrrvciu; 
and even take over the adniinistradon. The Raja was forbidden 
to admit any Europeans in his service or to enter into any cor¬ 
respondence with foreign States. I'he minor prince was put in 
charge of Pumiya, alone time finance minister of Haider Ali, 
now a creature of the Endish, thi'ough whom the whole admin¬ 
istration was to be controlled. 

By this scidemcnr Wellesley brought the whole of Mysore 
under the British, keeping the RajoJi os a screen lu hide the 
extent of lus aggrandisement. He himself wrote that'undrp (hi* 
arrangement, 1 trust that I shall be enabled to command the 
whole resources of (he Raja’s teiritory’. To have completely 
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smiu’xed Mysore, wliii-Jv he. could have done, would have ciuniled 
a greatiT diutr lo (hr Nizam whirli would have made him more 
powerful ilnut WM.H dc:»irable. 'i'Jic oHit (u the JVjdiwn was con- 
ditiomtd l>y hh ugvtx'ing to cuicr into an cugugnneni :igmmt the 
hreneh, iiol lu I'liipluy Eiirojicaux und guurauU»:the integrity of 
liic new State orMysoi-r. As xvas «*xpeccid the PesJiwa refused 
to give miy giianinl<*c. 'i'hu shun'which vouit to the iVizaiu was 
tukra I'ruMt him suhsnjiu-nlly in 1B09, as wchavi; secu, with i)i<; 
ri»uU (hat it was ihcl^iglhh who got cvt'ry(hiug. 'i'hc Gover- 
nut'-Geiir.ral wm lundc KCarqutM W('lic. 8 lc 7 tind Guiural Han'is 
was crlcv.itrd to die haronagir. 

I./ii'd Morninglon uu tin* Cusit^ UHli ag.uast Tipu. 

• 

'ntc iii'st ninsid<'r;-.iiiiu ir<[iiir(d an alicriuitiyc cxatuiiintton 
of till' proi'intiuatiiu issued lU (he. Isle uC Prance, logrdicv with 
all tile coilateral circninxiaiieei accompanying this extraordinary 
puhh'caiiuii. Tint pnu:huiiatiun made its fli'ai appearance in 
Calcutta in a ncwspajier of the Otli ofjuuc. 

At first th»* Guv'ernor-Gcneral douhted the aullu^ticitv of 
die procltttiiatinu nnd it •ecined incivdiliie (o him (liatinhc 
Krcuoh rcidly cuiertuincd a d<t«ig^t of funusliing aid to Tippu they 
would publicly dcrlari: that dexigiij tvhon no other apparent end 
could be iimnvcrod liy such n dccturaiinn, excepting (hat of ex¬ 
posing the. pvdjcr.t in tlx inlunity to the observations of both 
governmeni.H in Hnglaml and India and or preparing (hem for 
slnul rtsistnnrc. A copy of the Proclamntion was sent by the 
Governor-General lo the Governor of Fort St. George at Madras 
asking him (O make n remoiuirnnce lu Tipu of die rmcinmaiion 
was nuthemte. He .-riked him to collect a force upon the coast, 
if nnerasary. 

Tlio first regular nuthcnticaiion of the proclamation which 
the Governor-General received wm contained in the letter of 
Lord Mac:trincy, of the 28th March and in that from Sir Hugh 
Christian of the same dare received on the ISih Jtme. Tipu des¬ 
patched two ambassadors to the Isle of France and die Proclama¬ 
tion was published after their arrival. Tipu's ambassadors wo'c 
received publicly with every mark of distinction and were enter¬ 
tained during (heir stay on island at the public expense. On 
the second (lie Proclamation was publi^cd and fixed up on 
the most public places and circulated through the town. Tmu's 
ambassadors allowed the Proclamation to to publish^ at tneir 
own house. These events led to the impression in the island that 
Tipu would immediately attack British possessions in India. The 
ainbasKadors were present in (he island when the French Govern¬ 
ment procetded to act according to the Proclamation and assist¬ 
ed the execution of (t by making promises in the name of Tipu 
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for the purpose of inducing recruits to lUt. ITicy proposed to 
levy men to any practicable rjtlrnt, vtating their powers to he 
unlimited, llicy assisted in the levy of 150 officers and for the 
service ofTipu under the terms of Uie Proclamation. Few of 
the officers were men of ability and experience utid the recruits 
were men of the lowest society. With such troops the anibassa- 
dors entaxd into several cngage.mcnls in the name of'I’ipu Sul¬ 
tan. According to the Gowrnor-Gcjxerol die Proclamation furti- 
ished the most powerful inlrriuil evidence of the concurrence of 
ambassadors on all its lascntlal jsoints. Tbe pinicipal facli ihcic 
svcrc ; 

That Tipu Sultan had addressed letters to the General As¬ 
sembly of the Isle of France to all the Generals employed there, 
and to the Directors of France and made the following pro¬ 
posals : 

1. That he desired to form an alliance, oflensivc aiid defen- ^ 
sive with the French, and offered to maintain at his expense, dur¬ 
ing the continuation of the >var in India, whatever tr(X>ps should 
be furniiiicd by the French and to supply only the necessary aid 
for carrying on Lite wav. 

2. That he had given assurance that all his preparations 
were already completed and that the Generals and officers would 
hnd everything neocssaiy for carrying on a species of war, to 
whicJi Europeans have not been accustomed in the contests with 
the native powers in India. 

3. That he wait< d only for the success of France to dcchurc 
war against die English and thui it was his ardent desire to expel 
the English from India. 

The Proclamation recommended a general Icny for the service. 
ofTipu and it assured all citizens wlm would enlist that they 
would be paid liberal allowances. 

Referring to the conduct of the ambassadors the Governor- 
General writes that the following conclusions appeared to him to 
be incontrovertibly established: 

(1) That the ambassadors proposed to die Court of the Isle 
of France an offensive and defensive alliance against (he British. 
This alliance was formally notified by a public Proclamation. 

(2) ^ That the ambassadors carried letters for the Directory 
containing the same propositions. 

(3) . That the ambassadors gave the assurance in the name of 
I'ipu that he had actually completed the necessary preparations 
for war, for the express purpose of expelling the British nation from 
India. 
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(4) limt tJic ambassadors demanded xmlimited military h'dp 
Iroin Che Frrnclt and curried a military force in the liic of France 
with the olycct of commencing war with the British. 

(.'}) That this force had luitdrd in Tipu*i country und pm- 
bably tidriiitted inin his srrvlci*. 

(6) Tlnvl Tq»M IiikI persoiuilly ratifnd tin- atgagrmnns 
made on Ills Ix^iull und has proceeded to net upon them. 

(7) 'Iltal uUh()Ug)i lln* help rrreived fiom tin; French M-as 
iniielii yet the declarnliuu oflhe .-tnihassiulnrs that it wa.s Tipu’i 
inieiiiiou to ronuuence a war of nggresxiou upon the Company 
in India.* 

'Hje Govcrriior-Oenemrs view wns that luving acted with 
o/Teiisivc uitd dofendve (’itgugemcnis with the enemy having pro- 
•reeded io collect u force 'I’ipu openly intended (o act against the 
Company. He held that he had violated the treaties of peace and 
friendship .sub.sisling between Jiiin and the Company and has 
committedan net ofdirrxi hotiilUy against the Briiish Govern- 
tiirm in India. 

Tile Govcnior-Grncrnl proceeded to discuss whether the 
Company gave nny provocation to Tipn ; He writes: 

“Save tlic eoiurlusion oft he Treaty of SrirangApaiam, the British 
Governments in India have iiiufornily conducted ihemscivcs to- 
waids ‘J‘ipu Sultan, not only with the most exact allcniton to the 
principles of moderation, justice and good faith; but liavc endea¬ 
voured by every prttC(icaI>lc success to roiiciiiatc hU confidence 
and to miiigate his vindictive spirit. Some differences have 
Hccorduigly arisen wiili respect to the boundaries of his tcrritoiy 
bordering u|)on the <x>nitne.H of our possessions on the coast of 
Malabar; but the records of all the British Govetnments in India 
will show that they always manifested the utmost anxiety io 
provide the amicable adjustment of every doubtful and disputed 
point; that Tipu Sultan has received the most unequivocal proofs 
of the constant disposition of the Company to acknowledge 
and confirm all his Just rlglus, and to ronove every cause of jeal-* 
ousy whicli might tend to disrupt the continuance of pence.*' 

*'It has always been wet) understood that Tlpu Sultan's resent¬ 
ment was not to be appeased by any conciliatory advance on our 
point of view by any other means than the recovery of his lost 
power, the disgrace of the Briiish arms, and tJie ruin of the 
British iniaests in India. With such views it was expected 
(hat he would eagerly embrace the first favourable occasion 

1, Owen’s Selection from Wellesley’s Despatches, p. 18. 
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of striking a blow againsl our possessions, and his intrignes a( 
the courts of Hyderabad and Pimal together with lus embassy to 
Zaman.Otah (although merged with sudr a di grcc of caution as 
to avoid the appearances of direct acts of uggresKton) were snfRci- 
ent indication of a hostile mind/* 

The Governor-General pointed out the danger to (he w en- 
rity of the Company’s tiarritorics and the acts nriioslilitics nii tUi’ 
part of Tipu Sultan. liis professions mid prineinlrs wri*e u mer«‘ 
feint. In his judgetnent ii was highly ]m>)).'ihle that h(‘ was 
instigaird by i^ic promises and exhoriatinnH of the (fovermni'ui nj' 
France but as the basis of a permniicnt hVenrh faelirtu in ZiuUu 
on whiclt Uie Activity of the enemy may rslahlidi an army of the 
most formidable kind> either in peace or in war. 'I'lie French 
had comidcrahle inllucncc at tile Court of the Ni;tam, (hny will 
instigate the Marathas to make a juaciion with Tipu Sultan. 
Tipu had sent his emissaries to Zamanshoh asking him to invade 
India. Sindliia was likely to join this roalilioii against Jn' British. 
He sene also a letter to the Sultan of Turkey in wliich he said he 
was champion of Islam in India. 

The Governor-General proposed that the British and their 
allies the Nizam, the Pesliwa nsul udum might make a joint 
declaration that (heir relations with Tipu should he chrarly dehn- 
cd. He further addedi 

“The revival ofoiir alliance, the appeamjicc of our armicR 
in the held, and the presence of a part of the BritiKh 
^uadron on the coast of Malabar, will probably incline 
Tipu to listen to the requisitions of tills nalui*c. He 
will soon perceive that we possess ainple mcaru of 
aimihilating his military force and I trust he will also 
be convinced that we have no object in view beyond our 
own security and that we arc I'cally desirous of maintain¬ 
ing the relations of amity and peace with him." 

Settlement of Tipu’a territories 

Lord Wellesley wrote in his letter to the Directors under dale 
the 3rd August, 1799: 

“it appeared to me, that no principle could more justly l>c 
assumed, (han that (he original objects of the war 
should constitute the basis of the peace, and of the 
general settlement of our territorial acquisitions. ’ITiusc 
objects had been repeatedly declared by the allies to 
be a reasonable indemnification of mir expeme in the 
war, and an adequate security against tJie return of 
danger, which originally provoked us to arms.". 

‘With a view”, he continues, *‘to each of these ju.si and 
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necessary* objects it was requisite that the Company, and 
(he Nizam, sliould retain a large portion of the con> 
qurred territory; but it required much coniideration to 
determine the pi'cciMC extent oftliat portion, as well as 
llirjusi rule of partition. ‘Hje war had i)ccn under- 
rnkeii in the pursuit of sclieiues of conquest, extension of 
li rrliory, cm* uugnicutation nf revenue. In proportion 
tnlhn ini 4 (iiiiudc and lustn; of our success, it became 
a uiore urgent duty (n remember, that a peace, founded 
ill the gnilifiration of any ambitious or inordinate 
vinv. could iiriiher be ndvantagcoiw, honourable, nor 
wcurr.*' 

'‘'Hie approved policy, iiiteresLs ami lionour, of the firitisli 
Nation, required that the KCttlemcnt of the extensive 
Kingdom Kubjtrcted to rmr disposal, should be formed 
on principles at'ccptulilc to the inhabitami of the con¬ 
quered icrriiwics; just and t^nciliatory towards the 
contiguous native States; and indulgent to every 
party, in any degree afTcctcd Ijy the consequences of our 
success." 

“To have divided the wliolc territory equally between the 
f Vmipnny and the Ni/.um, to the exclusion of any btlter 
Slate, would have aiTorded strong gmunds of jealousy 
to tile Marutlias, und aggnuiJizcd Nizam’s ally’s 
powi't* btq'ond all bounds of discretion. Under what- 
evci' form such a partition could liavc been mode, it 
must liAve placed in the hands oftheNiasro many of 
the strong fortresses on the northern frontiers of 
Mysore, and exposed our frontier, in that quarter, to 
every predatory incm’.sion. Sucii a partition would have 
laid the foundation of pcr}>etual diftercnccs, not only 
between Maiathns and the Nizam, but between the 
Company and both those powers.’* 

“To have divided the counlrv into three equni portions; 
allowing the Maratlms (who had borne no part in the 
expense or hazard of the war^ an equal share with the 
other two branches of the triple alliance, in the advant¬ 
ages of the peace, would have been unjust; towards the 
Nizam, and towards the Coropajiy impolitic, as Air- 
iJshing an evil cxaimilc to our oUiei* allies. in India; 
and dangerous, as cnccting a considerable aggrandize¬ 
ment of the Maratha Empire, at the expanse of the 
Company and the Nizam. This mode of partition also 
must iiave placed Ghitilcdroog, and some of the most 
important northern forti'csscs, in the;,hands of tlic 
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Marathas; while the remainder of (he forrreasti* in the 
same hne, would have been occupied bv the Nizam; 
and our unfortified and open frontier in Mysore would 
have been exposed to the excesses of the undisciplined 
troops of both powers.** 

«Thc Maradias, unquestionably, had no claim to any por¬ 
tion of the conquered territory; lUid atiy coii*idnr;il>lc 
extension of their empire wax ubji-clionAbU!, cspeciully 
when accompanied by the possession of strong Wirtrcs- 
scs boidering on the line o>* our frontier. It was, how¬ 
ever, desii-ablc to conciliate their goudwll), and to 
otfer to them such a portion of territory as uiiglu givi; 
them an interest in the new sclilcmnnt, without offence 
or injury to the Nizam, and without danger to the 
frontier of the Company’s possessions. On (lie oilier 
hand, it was prudent to limit the territory rctaiiud in 
the hands of the Company and of (he Nizam within 
such bounds of moderation as sJiould bear a due pi'o- 
portton to their ropceiivc expenses in the coiUcsi, and 
to the necessary means of securing (he future safety of 
ihcir respective dominioiui.*' 

The Governor-General was of the opinion that an equal 
distribution of the territories between the liu'ce parties, the Eng¬ 
lish, the Nizam and the Marathas would not be a just and fair 
settlement for the Marathas had no claim to any portion of the 
conquered territories and any considerable extension of ilw.ir 
empire was objectionable especially when accoini>ani(tl by the 
cession of forircis on the line of the British fi-onttcr. It was there¬ 
fore decided to conciliate their goodiv^ll and offer to them such 
a portion of territory as might give them an interest in the new 
settlement without offence or injury to the Nizam and without 
danger to the frontier of the Company*s possession. 

The settlement was as follows : 

1. The district of Canara, including all the tea-coast of 
Mysore and the Provinces immediately contiguous to the pos¬ 
sessions of the Company on the coast of Malabar, and the Carn¬ 
atic were assigned to Ute English, to which were added the Ibrfs 
and (he head of the ^sasses into Mysore, and the fortress island 
of Srirangapatam which was deemed essential to secure the pos¬ 
session ol the Company on the coast of Coromandel and that of 
Malabar. 

2. ITie districts of Goorum Konduh, Oooty and othci's con¬ 
tiguous to his dominions were given to the Nizam and though he 
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had no claim to a share in die advantages of the settlement cx- 
ccptiiig in pvoiKn'tion to (lie expenses and exertions during the 
war. 


3. As regiU’ds the share of die Marnthas Lord Wi-Hesley 
decid(‘ci (hat it should he un amount which did not exceed in 
value two-ljijrds J»r wan liclow onr-haH’of the pirlion nllotlcd to 
rhe Conipauy and the Nixaut and this share inrliidid Soondah, 
AnagmuU luid nihrr dlHirieis couligiinits to the Peshva'.*; posses¬ 
sions. As (he ChivtTiuneiU (>l‘ Pnoiui had taken no sliarc in (Kc 
war J^)rd WcHtalty decided dial (lie aisignmcni of territory 
shonUl lorm the liasis of a new treaty with theni.^ 

In \vho»! liands was the new Government of Mysore to be 
ptiieed ? No party had a positive right or title to (he tlu'onc 
and the GovemovChmcral judged it expedient ilial tlic clioicc 
silouid Ik: inade between the furnily ol' 7’ipu Sultan and llic 
ancient Hindu family of My.sore. 

TJie Governor-General atonce ruled out Tipii’s family for 
an heir of Tipii Sultan will be disloyal and will try to sulavcrt 
the sctilemciK. With sucli a price no true alliance could be 
made and there was nothing to prevent him from dtcrishing an 
irreconcilable liatred towards the English. On the other 
liand, t)u: iimud dcsceudaiu of the old Hindu royal family, oppres¬ 
sed and tlegradcd 'Pipii will have e.vcry reason to lie grateful 
to the liritish. He will have no friendly dealings with the French 
and his installation will lead to the stability of the nmv settlement 
in all its parts. This young Prince was Krishna Raj Wodiyar. 
The Governor-General added: 

**In the place of that power would be sulMttiiutcd one whose 
interests and resources might be absolutely identified 
with our own, and tlic kingdom of Mysore, so long the 
source ot culamiiy and alarm to the Carnatic might 
become a new barrier of our defence, and might supply 
fresh means of wealth and strength to the Company, 
their subjects and allies. 

*'tn the additions to these motives of policy, moral consi- 
deriition and sentiments of generosity and humanity, 
favoured the restoration of the ancient family of Mysore. 
Their high hirth, the antiquity of their legitimate title 
and their long and unnimtcd sufl'erings, rendered them 
popular objects of compassion and respect; nor could it 


I. The Peshwa^s share included Harponclly, the district ol 
Chittaldurg, part ofBcdnorc above the Ghats and other 
districfs—Dc.'spatchc.t, p. J37. 
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he dnubted that their gnvrrnrarm ^srou(d be both non* 
acceptable and ntore indulgent than that of the Muham* 
mednu usurpirs, to the moss of th«' inlmbil;utix of the 
country, composed alnuwi tniin-ly of Hindus.” 

A Coniiiiission was appointed to curry out ilic Miclinneiu. 
)r jictrd under iln: orders oltlic Govcrnor*Gciier.(t. ’llieir Hrsi 
act was to make provitiiiii for the principal surviviiu( ■•DittcrH :iiui 
diiefs of the late Suilun und for the fuinilies oflhosewlio were 
slain in the ^s'ar. This measure p:'odiie(d n good ofTcct on lln^ 
chief Mhslim fuinilic^ in Mysore and plueed th«* rleinemry nud 
gcnin*osity of i!tc Hritisli Guv<'rnmum in the nuMt ctMispicuous 
iuid honourahle light. Mir Qumarudilin was sent to Gurrnni- 
conda where he was to M>tclc with a Joglr Troin (he Nizam. The 
Brahman Foorniah, the dtief Finincicr of the late SuUnn, was 
Hp,>oinCiKi Dewan of the youtig Rija of Myitorc. Tlic families 
of Tipu and his sum wa'e sent to reside in the fort of Vellore. 

A new treaty wai made with the Kaja. 

The Governor-General wrote to the Directors : 

*‘But the snr.rcss of your arms in the short period of (he 
late campiign has not merely exchuled the h’rcncli 
from Mysore, provided an ample indcniuiiy to you and 
your ally for the cliargcs of the war, destroyed the 
hostile power of Tipu Sultan and effectually preclud¬ 
ed its revival, but has transfcri'cd the sword of your 
implacable enemy into your own Iiands and turned 
to your use the main springs of his wealth mid 
strength.’* 

Character of Tipu 

The fear with wliieh the English regarded Tipu it the inea- 
sure orhisgreaCne4;.s. Tlicy dreaded him and hated him. ‘Hiac 
bate has found expression in tlte character which English histor¬ 
ies have painted of Tipu. He ha* been described by Kirkpat¬ 
rick as ”ihc cruel and relentless rnemy .... the oppressive and 
unjust ruler and what not”. “Haider”, writes Colonel WillJo! 
“was seldom wrong and Tipu seldom right .unlimited per¬ 

secution united in detestation of hit rule every Hindu in his domi- 
nioni. Hu was barbarous where severity was vice and indulgent 
where it was virtue. If he had qualities fitted for Empire they 
were strangely cQuivocal”, the disqualifications were obvious and 
unquestionable, and the decision of history will not be fKi* remo¬ 
ved from the observation almost provwbial In Mystwe ‘tlial Haider 
was born to create an Empire, Tipu to lose one*. Others less 
partial have however left a favourable impression of his character 
ind administration. ‘Hi.s country*,* wrote Major Diroin, *was 
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fiiuiid rvtrywhoc full of inhnbiiantx, and apparently cuhiva- 
Icd lo Ihi: iitin««t I'.MifUl (pf which the soil wiu capable; while 
tin* cUKclptiiie »ml fidciity of hi« troops in the fii ld, until their 
last overthrow, wore ti«limonie» eq«ully jtironj^ of the <n(ecU 
Ir.iu rrgiilatitin!t which i-xistctl In hin army, Hi< Gowrnment 
though Sirin and nrhiirary, w:ls dcupnism of a jtnlitu and 
al)lp saivrrrigii.' Ahutliin* luilitaiy o!lit:«!r Li. Moon* has rciimrk* 
ed hvhni u pervou lr.ivi*lllng tlimugh ii slridigc ivnmlcy. fimlx 
ti w«‘(i ctiliivulcd, poimIoii.\ whJi iudiistnons, ciiin uc.wly round¬ 
ed. coituinTcc rxitoniiiig, (owns (tii'rt'adiig, and irvcrytluiig Ilour- 
isliingKo as to indtrjdr ha]ipiiu>'% he will take it to he under a fonii 
t»fgovcriuunU nongritiul in tin- niiiuU nfilit: pfuplc. Tliis U n 
pirltire of’l'ipu’s nonitr)', luid ihi.H j\ our muclodon teq^erting 
Its (h»\«*r/iiot:ni.’ 'Jlpn tJirri-foir was not the barhuixitisaud cruel 
riintdic nsdrpirtid hy his i-iuanii s. Ifc wat un indnstrmut ruin*, 
holding the strings of ndroinhtruiion in his haudn und giving detail¬ 
ed instrnri ions to his oificers. ‘’As H tUmiostic mlcr,'‘ wrote Mill, 
he xnstaiiis an iulvaiiingctou onuiparison with tin; grc’aiiitt prinrat 
of (he K«ixt.’* Ill was Jtol erne] hy nniure. Ills cruclti'is Itad a 
policy hchind them, lie was cruel to his cnetiiics, in order to 
set an (example to other*. A devout Muslim hy religion, he gave 
grants to Hindu tempir* and ciuployrd the Hindus in rcsix>U'<ihlc 
ofnres of (lu* stair. Nothing D)uIu r«'Coneile him to the English 
against whoin hr foughi ihmughout and ivcntunlly lost Im life 
an<l kingdom. He sliowrd u l.ick of judgnionl in llmnviiig hi.s 
lot with till* Fn‘iu'h from llie Isle of luimee CT>uld never he of any 
use In film. How fnr he actually rrlird upon tiu'ir support, how far 
Ills negotiation were inrrcly designed to keep the English on the 
right side, is di^cult to drtcmiitic. Rut it is impossible to l>elicvc 
that lie failed to di-seia-n that France could not be of mucli use to 
him on the fif’lds of Mysore. Aiiysvay hi.s French leanings were 
mudt* the* cause of war and hr. died a niurtyr fighting for the in¬ 
dependence ol hi* country. 

The conquest of Mysore and (he treaties with the Nixam 
completely changed the balance of pouer. Tipu’s death removed 
an inveterate foe of the British, while the annexations g.ivc them 
complete command over the sca-coast of the peninsula diminish¬ 
ing the little danger that existed of Frcncli intrigue. The only 
power (hat rnnaiiKd wiu that of the Marathas. Before wr tuiTi to 
them and the war, WcIUtalcy’s dealings with the little princelingi 
of the Carnatic, Tanjoi'c and Oudh may be conveniently disposed 
of. 

Carnatic 

Among the papers of Srirangapatani, Tipu’i capital, were dis¬ 
covered ciTtain documents which Vk'cnl to show that the Nawnb 
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of the Carnatic was in secret correspondence with Tipu against 
the Rritiili. These papers were used b> Wellesley as ample 
juitiAcation for interfering in the affairs of the Curnaiic. Those 
u'cre far from satisfactory. The subsidy was in arrears, the Nawab 
was heavily in debt to English gentlemen and the ndtninistration 
in a Slate of chaos. Wcllrsiey mcjidcd all this by cmliiig the 
Naivab's rule. Hr deelaivd that the Nawab had broken the tn'iity 
and hud forAriird his tht'onc. Happily for the Nuwub, death saved 
him from the indigiiiiy that Wellesley laid planned for him. The 
Nuwub Oindui-iil-Unrah di< d in Jul^ 1801. His son Ali Hnsnin 
succeeded Jiiin. Well, sley pressed him In .lurreiuier the civil and 
military udmiiii^iratlon or the Carnatic to the Rritish. Ali 
Husain rcfuscrl dcmaitdiug proof of (he rHiililes.suc.ss which liis father 
was charged. Finding that difBcult Welledcy negotiated with 
Azim-ud*dowlah, tile nephnv of ihf' late Nawab, and in return 
for the title and a pension secured from him an agreement by 
which the civil ana military government of the Carnatic p:is.scd 
into Britisli liands. The arrangement, while Ixtaeflcial to the 
English, ^v'as neither honest nor legal. Azim-ud-dowlnh had no 
right to give away wliat did not belong to him. The faithlessness 
with whicli the English cluugcd the Into Nawab and used it as 
a pretext against his son couid not be e4(ablisltcd. It is no longer 
a matter of controversy that the papers found at Srirangapatain 
did not p.'ovc any treachery on the. part of the Nawab of tl\c Car. 
natic. Torrensan, admirer of Wellesley, lias been constrained 
to remark that'no proof of political perfidy fceim to have been 
gleamed from the mass of rubbish found at Srirangapntam*. The 
fact is that with the removal of Tipu. the policy of kcqiing the 
Carnatic as a buffer between Madras and Mysore was no longer 
nccoisary. 'Hto administration uf the Nawab which for long hud 
become a sham could now be scrapped, and the letters were used 
as a pretext. Nothing could have prevented Wellesley from 
openly taking over the administration. What is not understand, 
able are the attempts at justifying the measure—attempts which 
arc both inconsistent and unsound. In the same way (he rulers 
of Tanjore and Surat were deprived of their administrations in 
return for titles and pension*. That the proceedings were cha- 
raetcrisrd b\* highhandedness and injustice nciih'-.-troubled Well- 
esley nor the authorities in England As long as the British 
power increased everything wasjust. That was the principle on 
which W'ftllcilcy acted throughout. 

RelatioDS with Oodh 

A wolf will always find a pretext for devouring the lamb. 
In the case of Oudh mahadmimstmtion w’as the pretext for 
W<‘llcsicy*s interference. We have already seen the relation* of 
(he Clompany ivilh the Stale of Oudh till the time of Cornwallis. 
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A^af-ud-dowJah died in 1797. nir. stjcccwioti wiis disputed l)ci- 
ween Wnzir Ali alsio callrd Mirza Ali whom the Utc Nawab 
hud regurdvd as liis son lutd successor and S;udat Ali the late 
Nawub's eldest brolhcr who lived on a pension at Banarcs. Sir 
JoJm Shore, die Govurnor.Gciicml, saw his chance of using the 
dispute US a means of advancing the inten-sts of tho English. In 
Tael it wa?i the British habit of i-ceegni.sing and supporting (Jiat 
candidate who piYnni.st d i]ie must tliai invaiiably created trouble. 
Sliore rccogni.vrd S;uulat Ali who was raised to t)u: throne l>y Itiui 
in Jummiy 17DB. Ills tribute was raised to Ks. 76 lakhs and tlic 
fort ofAlluhalmd was hutidcd over to the Company. The tr*caly 
also provided that (he Nuw*a)} would not communicate with any 
foreign power or admit J'^uropcam without the Company's per* 
mission. Finally the Nuwah agreed to pay twelve lakhs of 
rupees to the English for raising him to tlu: Masiiad. In the terms 
of the treaty we find the reason why Sandat Ali was made 
Nuwali. 

Wcilu.sley's uitention was attiactcd early towards Oudh. His 
policy WHS guided hy strategic and financial conxidi^ations. He. 
aimed at encircling the Niiwab*Wazir with British dominioiu 
so that he could not contact either the Afghans or the Marathas 
at making the subsidiary force independent of the Wazir by an* 
jw'xing territory, and lusdy at i-cducing the Nawab’s military 
strengtli liy disturbing his troops. As lie could not charge the 
Nawab with treachery, he used tnal-adminisiration and the rum* 
our of Znman Slmh'.s invasion as a pretext for carrying out his 
policy. Zaman wax the ruhr of Afghanistan who was ciYiditcd 
with tlic intention of invading India. The Nawab resisted but 
in vain. Wellesley ordcrird (roopi from Cawnporr and Allahabad 
to march upon Lucknow, 'fhe Nawab was powa'luss to rciist; 
he gave way and a treaty was forad upon him in November 
1801 by which he was compelled to cede half ofhis dominions 
compriiing RohilUiand and die I.owcr Doab, that is the land 
lying between the Ganges and ihc Jumna. The number offiritiili 
troops WAS incrCAScd, while tiiosc of the Nawab were reduced and 
lastly he agreed to improve the administration and abide by the 
advice of uic British ResidciU. That the arrangement was highly 
beneficial to the Company is undoubted. It isolated the Nawab, 
reduced the military power, increased British territory and re¬ 
sources. Tliat it was highhanded and unjust is equally undoubt¬ 
ed. The cUims of justice had always sat lightly on the English 
Governor-General. Having secured his object Wellesley left the 
administration in the state in which he found it, satisfied the 
assurance of the Nawab to improve it. TTie dealingi with Oudli 
were severely criticised by the Court of Directors but the Board 
of Control restrained them fiom demanding Wellesley's with¬ 
drawal. 
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Lord Wellesley ix-forc laking action made out u strung < 
against ilu* Nawab. In his hHla- dated 9ih l*Vhnitir>', 1800 In* 
wrote : 

*'Your Excellency, since my arrival in India, has n pcalcclly 
coiupiaim'.d of the niiivms cinidition of your internal giivrrnntriit!:, 
and rarnrsily solicited my direct inrcrrcrrrtcr, as Inniig iudisptit* 
ably necessary for the purpose of effecting a complete reform in 
your aiTairs, and espccinlly in your military cfitablisWicuts. 

"You have recently dcclandto fJciitcjiaui-Coloitrl Scott, tlini 
this same plan for the ntfonii of your military estahiisliincnr never, 
in any tucasuve, met with your approbation or acceptance, or was 
deemed cxpt^dicni b> you’. 

"I liccame satiafted that it was absolutely neccsiary to com* 
jnrncc with tltat ttrfomi of your Exrcllujtcy*s military forces, 
wliicli your Excellency had declared lo be indispciLsable. I was 
originally led to this conclusion by a roview of ibtt corrcsuoncl- 
enne and ncgitiatiotu whicli had passed between your Bxccllenry 
and Mr. Luimdcn in coiLSt^uence ol the advance of /eitmn Sliiih 
lo Lahore, towards the end of 1798; and I was further eotiHmicd 
in my opinion by n rcirospni of ih'' events wliicli had fnlhAVird 
the rebellion and llight of Vixicr Ali. 

"Your Excellency when consulted by Sir James Craig and 
Mr. Lumsden on the measures ol defejocc to be adopted against 
the threatened Invasion of Shall, dcclan d timt *no con> 

fidencc utis to be placed in your troops’ and you not only avowed 
your militat 7 force to he iiuulrquato to contribute any Hssist> 
once towards (he defence of your dominions, Inf) required the. 
presence of part of the Brithh army within ymir capital for the 
uqu-cis purpose of protecting person and atilhoriiy ag^iitist llic 
excesses of your own disa/fcctcd and disordirly troops, in the saitto 
moment when the services of the whole ofthc Britlnh army were 
most urgently demand* d upon your Excellency’s frontiiT to rr4ist 
the approacli of 2^cman Sbah. Hitherto, however, th*’ fidelity 
and utility of your Excellency’s troops Iiad been distrusted prin¬ 
cipally on grounds suggested by their repeated contumacy and 
disobedience. Tliat they were actually capable of betraying the 
hitercsts of your Excellency in a crisis of positive danger, was 
subsequently proved beyond a possibility of doubt by their 
treacherous conduct during the commotions excited by Vizier 
Ali.*» 

The Nawal> himself admitted in his letters the need For re¬ 
form and when, the Govemor-Gcncrars plan was laid before him 
and approved and then he did not lu-situtc to assert iliat the 
plan had never in any mcasiiro, mc;t w'iih liis approbation or 
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acct.-ptaucc or been demned expudiem liy him. ThcGovcnior- 
Gcuu'ul iLHSirrlcd the Compau/K riglu to augment ihcir furccii 
wilhtn the Kawab's doininioiis lo wlmicvci* ituchc they were 
luxcssnry for (he pcrnmmint accuiity ofilunr common interests. 
He reminded die Nuwub iliat he was ItOimd by 7ih Article on 
the 'rrcaly concluded Jiclween him *md Sir John Shore to defray 
die expense of any Corce whieli llu*. Hritish GovtsrunuMU considered 
iircejisary for llie t‘jrei'tiud prolitction tif lux doiniiiiom. 'llie 
rigiil of die hrilisli (hive.niinenl lo m:ike surli an augmentallnii 
even agaimt the Ninvab’s euiixciU in ihe event nfan mviLstou of 
his doniininas or of any sudden nlsirm of domestic or foreigJi 
war, had never been dispuled by him. 

'llie Nnwab ufTereil (<* abdicate atid when he wax asked not 
to do so 111'rlmugcd hin mind. The Governor-General w:isc«u- 
vii u:ed (hut he mn^cr Iiad any Intcnthai (o dose. He really felt 
thiu the Nawal;'s inoltvc was to delay the reform oftlie military 
calalilishmeiu. 

Hie N'hwuI) was t liui'gcd widi impeding tltc progress ol llrit- 
isli troops, by exposing them to dinicultics in ob.taning supplies 
of provisions and widi refusing the necessary purvutuis to your 
aitnls. ’Hie Govcrnor-Gcurral regarded ihi.x as u kcrious matter 
and wrote to the ^fawab : 

*<'rhe conduct of your Excellency in ixnh instances stated^ but 
more flagruniiy in (hi? last, is of a nature so unctpiivocnbly 
J)(>.stilr, and may ]>jx»vi- so injurious to cviny interest, bodi tf your 
Excellency and of the Company, that your pcrscvcmnce in so 
dangerous a course, will leave no other alternative than that of 
considering all amicable engagements between the Company and 
your Excdlency to be dissolved, and of regulating my .subsc' 
quent proceedings accordingly. 1 am, however, always inclined 
to hope that your Excellency may have been inaclvcrteiuly be¬ 
trayed into these imprudent and unjustifiable measures by the 
insidious suggestions of evil councillors, and being ever averse 
to construe your Excellency’s actions in such a manner at must 
compel me to regard and to treat you as a prince no longer 
connected with the Cotnpany, by rhe tics of amity and of a 
common interest; i trust that my next accounts from Lieutenant- 
Colonel Scott, may enable me to view your Excellency's conduct 
in a more favourahic Ught, but lest my wisha in (his respect 
should be disappointed, it is my duty to warn your Excellency 
in the most unreserved terms, that your Excellency alone wilt 
be responsible for all the evils which cannot fail to result from 
any further pursevercnce in the fatal and imprudent course of 
measures whicli you have recently pursued. I also think it 
necessary noi to aclay for a moment whatever further steps may 
be pointed out to you by Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, as necessary 
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to effect the two urgent and indispensable objects: nanit ly, the 
reform of your military csiabiishmcnt, and the provision of 
funds for the regular monthly payment of all the Company*} 
troops in Ondc. 

“.but circumstances well known to Iiavc hitherto 

prevented us from executing all dictates uf my duty wilJi respect 
to that dis(rcss4:d country, and have compelled me to limit my 
cfibi ts Lo a partial ruforin of his Excdlcn:y*s niiHtui 7 csinhlish* 
ments; providing for the security of his Excellency’s dominions 
and government to the extent of furnishing an cfriclrnt and 
respectable force for their defence and support, and nfconniicnc' 
ing a proportionate reduction in his Excellency’s ntllilary 
csiablisltmcnts. 

"It was always evident that these precautions mtist prove 
fruitless if the defects in the civil administration of Oude mould 
be suffered progressively to impair the fundamoital resources 
of the State. The continuaucu of the present system for a long 
|)eriod of time will not only render Ills Excellency unable to 
discharge die subsidy on account of the additional troops, but 
will exhaust the resources of the country to such a degree as to 
preclude (he ]>ossibility of realising the former subsidy. 

causes of this increasing defalcation ol' rcvrjiuc are 
manifrsi, and daily acquire new strength. Had the territorirs of 
Oude been subject to the frequent or occasional devastations of 
an enemy, had they been visited by unfavourable seasons, or by 
other calaniitici which impair tiic public prosperity, the rapid 
decline of the Vizier’s revenues miglii l>c imputed to other causes 
than a defective administration; but no such uJamitous ^sila- 
tions have afflicted tbc Province of Oude, while, in consequence 
of the protection which it derives from the presence of the British 
forces, it lias been maintained, together with all the Company's 
possessions on this side of India in the uninterrupted enjoyment 
of peace. A defective administration of the Government is, there¬ 
fore, the only cause which can have produced so marked a diffc> 
rence between the state of his Excellency’s dominions and that 
of tlic contiguous territories of the Company. While the iciri- 
torics of the Company have been advancing progressively during 
the last ten years in prosperity, population, and opulence, the 
dominions of tlie Vizier, although enjoying equal advantages of 
tranquillity and security, have rapidly and progressively dec¬ 
lined. 

**Thc opemiion of these evils lias not commenced with the 
government of Saadut AH; ihev necessarily iloiv from the system 
of administration which existed at the period of his Excellency’s 
accession to (he Musnad. But none of these evils have dimi- 
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nislicd under his Excellency's government; on the contrary, 
(Jicir daily tnrrensr and aggravation aro notorious, and must be 
progressive, to the utter ruin of the vt sources ol Oudh, unless the 
vicious system <»{’ tlic native administration of the country be 
iiiimediau'iy nluuidonrd. In place of Inveterate and growing 
ahiiHes mu^t he sulrititultda wise and iH’itevolcnt administratton, 
calcnlutctl to iii\'])i]'<T t)ie people with cojtfidencc in the security of 
nroperty and life; to (.ncourage indtistry; to prouxt the fruits of 
lioni-st lalatur; and to i’si.thiis]) urdiT and suinnmion to the jtnt 
authority of the State, toi (he Mtlid fnimdalinus of gratitude for 
henciiii reeeived, tind (‘Xpt'Ctalioii of conlluiail .lecuriiy. 

*‘'nw Vizier mtwt ty)W ltcprej)ari:d for die active and dccidetl 
inierl'creiu'C of the ilriiixh GiwexntnetU In the anhirs ofhis cntiU' 
try. Ills r,xet:lb’ney lias rrj»r*aicdly com])laincd to me, and to the 
Jlriiirii Kesich tit ui luH Gourl, of the ntinnm (‘tuiditirm of the 
iuturmil toiidiiioii olOiidh; lie lias reiieaictUy and raruirstly sollel- 
led iny diittet in(e.rfei*«*noc, ;md lias dnclaitxt such interference to 
he Indlspcjuahly tuxessary for thupuipoxc ofcJTcetuig a complete 
reform in his affairs. In the moiitn«if November, 1799, his Excel* 
leiury was so romonced of the iucuralile defects of lii< government 
and of hi.s own niter ituihility to adinlniste.r it that he Kignificd to 
me, in the most formal manner his deliherate dirierminntion to 
de.scend from the Musnud, and in return into private life. He 
solonmly avowed in a mnnieni of inniporary anxiety and 
vexation, hni after the mcwi drlihcruie. rcUcction) ^tlmi his mind 
was iitttTly withdrawn from ilie gAv<-i rnncnr of a people who were 
noilher pleasf;d with liim nor he wiilt them, and witli whose evil 
dis^iorilions, enmity, diNohrdi<!fice, and negligence he ivas com¬ 
pletely disguslr.d. Tliis resolution, so delihcratcly adopted, was 
suddenly ahandoned, hut the cause of so sudden a cliangc in Ills 
Excellency’s resolution cannot, nnrorlunatcly, Ix: traced to any 
improvement in the general administration of llie affairs, to any 
auginentmion of his means of conducting the Govrmnicnt, or to 
tlic consequent estaldi^shinem of reciprocal confidimec and attach¬ 
ment lictivecn Jiis Exccllenry and his people. Could any other 
fact he alleged to favour sudi an interference? it would be totally 
precluded by his Excellency’s recent statement of the condition of 
his revenues, and by recent and aggravated symptoms of the most 
alarming disaffection towards his person and government. 

‘«Hia Excellency’s life has been lately attempted under circum¬ 
stances of the most formidable description. Active and general 
Support has been afforded by liis subjects to the impostor who 
latdy assumed the name of Vizier Ali; and the acknowledged 
temper of his Excellency’s people, combined with the stale of 
his government, exposes his situation every hour to increased 
anxiety, embarrassment, and hazard. 

18 
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^‘Having maturely consida-cd these circumstunrrs wiiJi tJic 
attention and deliberation which the importanre ol ihe sulyect 
requires, I am satisfied that no dTcciual security can l)e provided 
against the ruin of the Province of Oudh, unlii (he exclusive 
managcnicni of the civil and niiliinry goviTium nl of that eoujitry 
rUhII be irausfca'i'cd to the Ooiiipauy, iindi-r suiiahle provKiniiK 
for (he maintenance of his Excelleni'.y tuul of tlie family. No 
other remedy cauefTect any considcrtiblc iinproveiunii in ilio 
rcsotjrccs of the Stale, or am iiltiinaicly secure its exirriitd safiMy 
and internul peace. 

“Under this conviction, juul wiiii a view In pi'eservatiiiii of 
the eommoii iiUei'ests of the Clompaiiy aiul of the Vixier, I have 
determined to projxwc to Ins Kxcclleucy a new treaty aiul arruitge- 
ment similar to tluu concluded ill Novetniwr, 1799, hetweeu ihts 
Company and his Highness the Rujidi of'i’aiijuro; and also eon* 
formablc to the plan of the Irra'y propoutd to lili Kxeelleni;y hy 
me, in my letter of the 9iIior l*‘djnmry, IHtKI, at the period of 
his Excellency’s proixtscd ahdicution of tin- Gttveriuncnt. A 
copy of the treaty with iJr' R ij.th of'ranjon: is enclosed^ I desire 
that you will frame fmm ihe articles oflltui irejiiy, and from 
the treaty submiiicd to ih-^ Vixicr in the moiiili of Dia.’cniher, 
1799, the plan ofsucli an uiTungcment, ns, while, it shall efliu iu- 
ally secure all the political benefits described in lliu eighili pura> 
graph of this despatch, sliall nho eoitsull, ns fur its may be coin- 
palible with that primary object, (he inclinations and pi*ejiidices 
of the Vizier. Having Iramcd siieh a treaty, y.>u will submit il 
to his Excellency, and at the same lime you will raritcxily (odiort 
him to consider the propositions contained in llir new urrango 
ment with calm and dispassionate delibci'alton. 

“iriiis I'xccIIcncy should mnnircsi a disposition to adopt the 
general frame of (he proposed arrangernmt, but should appear 
desirous of introducing any particular modincuiions into the pro> 
posed treaty, you will receive whatever propositions his ICxceb 
Icncy may offer for that purpose, and you will communicate tlicm 
10 me witliout delay; adding sucli observations as may occur to 
you for ray further information. 

“On the otha’hand, if his Excellency should unfortunately 
be persuaded by the interested councils of evil advisers absolutely 
to rc^t the proposed treaty, you will then proceed to inform 
his Excellency in Arm, but respectful language, tliat the funds for 
the cellar payment of the subsidy to the full extent of the aug- 
mentca force must be placed, without a moment of delay, beyond 
the hazard of failure. 

“For this purpose you will require his Excellency to make 
a cession to the Company in perpetual sovereignty of sucli a 
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porlionothis territories as shull he fully adequate, in thrir pro- 
sent impovtiruilii il coiuliiion, in defray those iiidisponsablc charge*, 
'nils cession imisl In* frmued upon ihc same principle which 
lins 'Wrmed the basis «if the late treaty hetween lus Highness 
iln* Soubniular of ihc I^cccAii and the (lompany, by wliicli 
his Miglimiss has eedid In the C’-ompiuiy in lull 5»>vrn:igruy, h 
cnuiiiry ru(4t<l at tin* antiiuil i*eveiuir of sixly>iwn laklts of rupee* 
in eontuiutaiion for a subsidy of itlioui forty lakhs of ruptc.s. 

“With ri*spc-i‘l to iI»o rouutrii-s to lx: reded, il is sufliritriuly 
i-vitlrm (lull no other portion of the VizirrV doininiom posses* 
wr* so many political r.dvmtiagrs as would Ix? derived to the 
C'tmtpany iVoiu the iX)ssi:>;.sion of lltc l)oal>. 'Die cession of lluit 
pri»viiice., iiiciniling ilic irilniie from I'arrukhabrd, must llimt* 
fore be r<rt|uin fl in llu! /irst Inst.uioe, Iii selecting lltc other 
disirleU which may Is: iir<»ssury (ufttr dc clutrling ilic charges of 
coilee.lion) to complete the amount of the anginrntcd subsidy, it 
tvill be advisable Ici regulate the demand in such a mani\<Tas 
shall place tlte Vixier Ix’^'oiid ilie re.ich of fore ign connections 
and foreign dangers. For this purpose the iww possessiom of 
tin: Company should be so arraog« d as to surmund .wlialcvcr 
territory may nunain to his Ivccclleney. With this vic*v, the 
country to be nxjiiind, in addition to ihcDuab, must be RoUil- 
eiiml. Tile cession of ihese tvwt province.^ may be made with 
hyis violence to the pridr and piu judici*s of tlic Vizier, inasmuch 
ns they were actually added to the possessions of ins family by 
the British arms. In this respect the arrangement proposed to 
the Vizier is similar lo iliat concludid with the Nizam. The 
greater pan of the cotiiuries cc d< d to die Company by the Nizam 
having been originally acquired from tlic power of Mysore by ihc 
assistance of ilie Company. 

“IfUic present produce of these two provinres, after deduct¬ 
ing the charges of collection, ihotild be deemed unequal to the 
amount of sulisidy to lie defrayed, ilir. deficiency must fjc sought 
in the countries terdcring on the district of Jusnpoor; ami for 
tills purpose either Azimghur or Goruckpoor, or both, must be 
required. 

“Under such an arrangement, the tcrritorrici wliich would 
remain to the Vizier would probably be sufficiently protected 
by the position which the Company’s troops would necessarily 
occupy for the defence of the ceded countries; and no division 
of military force would be required for the express purpose of 
protecting the Vizier’s territory. The continuance, however, of 
a! regiment of native infantry at Lucknow might be expedient as 
a protection to the person of the Vizier, and a security for ttfe” 
peace of the City. If any time the state of his Excellency's 
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rcmnintnff *CTri(oriMxlK)uld require ihc prejieure of any part <)f 
ihc force; )'ou vvould be empowtrred lo issue the rixpiisdic 

orders for that pniposc,** 

'Ilic GnviTnor-Gencral felt fcirnnffly llii'i uufler llw mtw 
irmfy the Ihitisli Govcrmneiu witild lirniaif the riisirunieui iif 
rcxloriiif^ to aniueiiee nu<l prosiarily one of iJie iimwI liTiili’ 
itr^riouH of the glolx;, >K>w H'rliieid to a i-uiidiLinii <if the nn»M^ 
afnieiin;;' misery and desolaliou l»y the dejiravid .uhniiiistratioti oi 
the tiativc gnvcriiuunit ofOud*. 

Lord Wrihsicy swi* d fiiriher that the aiilhorily of the N'awab 
was sustained \v'}th the lu Ij> of tint (^MtijMniy's goveriuneni and 
the mitgovernmciu of ilte trmtnrio.s oriheK’awah daimigedtlio 
prestige and tariihlu-d the fair tuunc rd'thi: Hrilish. All tJiat the 
Govcrnor-Oeiiural did was for the goml uuinc of the Hrilish nation 
and in the inici csl of the people whf)s«* welfare- was adverse.ly 
affected by the authority of the Nawab. 

Hie Governor-General concliKh d hui Iciler lo the Dirretors 
with these words: 

‘*your honourable Committee will, lhri' 'fnre, deem it nat¬ 
ural, that, lutving frequently been n dneial to the main- 
tcmxnccofa s^'sicmofso dlsfraecful in its priueiples 
andruinoui in its clfucu. I Hhoiild hwl a eonsidir- 
ablc (ligrcu of saiisfactiou in snUiUuitng for siich 
an administration, the salutary iidlucnce of tht^e regula- 
tioiu and laws, of whirJi I liavt* ree^nnlv witiu^Mid 
and admired ^tlic practitral wisdom anu extensive 
benevolence.”* 

Wellesley and the Marathas 

With Hyderabad, Mysore and Lucknow hooked into the 
subsidiary system Wellesley turned his attention towards the 
Marathas. **To fix the peace of India on foundations of the 
inmost stability, and to preclude the intrusion of the French, it 
is only necessary that the British Government should draw tlie 
Maratha power under its protection.” Such were the views of 
Wellesley in 1803 on which he acted and which culminated in 
the Treaty of ilasscin and the Second Maratha War. Tl\e desire 
to Inring the Marathas under Britisli protection was synonymous 
with the desire lo extend British dominion over that pari of 
In^A which had so long defied British diplomacy as well as 
Bri tish bayonets. The war of France which looms large as the 
mainspring of Wellesley's policy was a smoke-screen designed to 
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silence hi» cniics by pUi^-ing upon ihcir ncn'ousiicss regarding 
French inirntioiu. llic. Cf(>vcriu>r-Gcj;rral’ji brothtT Artliur )iad 
no mdi frJir of Frame anti ^^•a^of opiiiiou that even if iln* Frencli 
dared tt> laud, !lu 7 would l>e inmu-dinti-Iy cut, Ijcing fur reinuvLd 
from iladr haw:. 'I'lie <^*u(‘Uiitiou ol' Ug)!)! l^ythc French and 
iJic N\'ell-kiir>U'!i fart oj* their luival wt^akneNx fiirihcr reduced any 
(Uiiger rroiit that {|Uivner. 

‘(’hr Hum wax lliat the i^mfusett ^tau* ttf Manulm itnairs 
rulliiwliig the tliuuli of Nana Fsulnix wtnmd io oifer an oppov- 
uiiiiy for lh'»li.s]i Ix]):in!4ir»i wliirh We)lt*.<(ley w:tx ioadi to leave 
iiNhitt-tl. 'Flu^ Fi'<airJi-phohiw of the times jerN'id m a js-july 
{xeiiNe iti colour Iiis iin]MTialiim :ls jnircly dcfemivc. 

The iw«-mv ycau that !md t lapsed het\vi*<;n the ‘Fwaiy of Sal- 
ImJ (I7M2) atul the lagiiming of tlie Second Manitha Wai* in 1803 
h.id wen vast eliaiigeii in the pidtlicul eotidiiinn tif the luiglisit 
us Weil as lJu: Maratiuts The liuglisli had iinm(tm<ly increased 
their ]K>lilicai stn'ugd) and were witliiii striking distance of lltc 
Muratliiuc. llir Mar.alm eoundcniey h.'td in the nieantinie lost 
even that l<M)se eirhesioit whieJi it wiu llte achicN'emcnl of Nana 
Fadnls to lu^ve innintuim-d against tltc disruptive and sciilsh 
interests of tin: Maruthu chiefs. 'J'he yt:ur 179.‘» tv.-us tlic hwt txxKsion 
when all ilie Mtiraili.a Iiousc-h had coinhim.d tiiidci'the lu'adiilup 
of (he Pi'diwa ngiiiiiHt titc Niv.am at the haUlc of Kharch. 'Ilte 
Imtih: was n per.wMia) triumph of Nairn whose prestige was iiii* 
nienscly ineivasi-d to the ohiigrm of the otlicr ^?al*allul coufedcr- 
ates, naniely the Sindhia,^liolkar tmd Bhonslc. 'i‘hc rise of a Naiu 
Faditix from the pnsiihm of a nn'ntstcr to that of tlic head of tlie 
Maratlia Fhnpivu wac tJte symptom of a fatal disense. llte Nana 
held the P(»hwn in surv>;illanee, reducing him to the position ofa 
noiniiml iandinid. 'I'lii.s produced n two*Kidrd reaction wliich 
provf d fatal to tltc Maraiha confederacy. It produced a desire in 
the IVshwa to free himself ftx>iu the thraldom of Nana, ami on the 
other htntd emboldened ambitious spirits like Sindhia and HoU 
kar to siibjugatcr (Ite Peshua for their own emU by ousthig Nana 
from power. The young Peshwa Madho Rao Narayan fret¬ 
ting under the tutelage of Naua who would not even permit him to 
associate with liu cousin Baji Rao, the son of the infan.ous 
Raglioba, committed suicide in Octoix-r, 1795. A scramble for 
power i nsticd between Nana Fadnis and Or.uUt R&o Stndhia, the 
adopted son of Malmdji Sindhia. In (lie end Nana emerged trium¬ 
phant W'ith Baji Rao H, son ofKaghoba as the Peshwa. But Baji 
Rao was a treacherous, ungrateful, intriguing tnan who plotted 
for the removal of Nana. To counteract the inBucnce of the 
latter lie turned to Daulat Rao Sindltia who saw in these maclii- 
nations an opportunity of ousting from power his great rival. 
Nona ^vas arrested and coniined. l^ji Rao soon discovered that 
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(he I'cinnval ofNana only inrant a cliangc of ina^ttcrs and he 
begun to plot ;ignim( Suidhia. Ploix unci counicrplots ntude 
coiiruaion worse confoimdcd by the ktrugglc: of I)aulat Hno 
iSindhin and the ^vido^vs of Mah.id.ijl on tlic one htindaudjatwant 
Rao Holkar t>u tlic olhtT. Juswant and Daulal Kao were 
bilKn* eu<*mics of ciicli other and ^rili]u IMuliil Kao U'as at Pomuti 
Jsutcruiu Rfvo wat pitiiulcriiig hit lerriloriex in Malwa. The 
ap]jcuruiuoT ofjattrani Rm> in Malwa led to an iiitineeiur p.ucUing 
up of lilt: difTeirnces iHUwcru tin: Pohwa and the SintUiia 
and the re>appeaj’uiue of Name whom ^iadltiu brought bark 
to ]viwer a clicrk upon tite iailnrcile Kuji Kiut who was inlrign* 
)ng with the Nizam. 


It w.vt in this state of nnUirs that the Marulhu }>r>!ilic< lost 
ihegiticling hand of Nana I'rdnis who died in Mareh, IflflO, 
Gram Duff who has written a compodtensivc history of the Mar- 
atlias d*scribc.s him ns a great statuainan and Colour:! Palmer, 
the British Resident wrote that *w’ith him departed all the wis¬ 
dom and moderation of the Maralha Govcrnmi*nt’. This is no 
piace to assess the credit and debit side of Nana’s achievements. 
In a way he wn.s great for lie controlled Mnratha poHrici for 
full iliitty-cighi wars. But hti actions were not always gitidcd 
by the interests of t)u: nntion and Jtistory will record this as one of 
the causes of the fall of the Murniha Empire. 

N.ina’s death accelerated (In: trinngulnr struggle for the 
upper hand nt Pnoim between Danlal Rao Sinrlhia.JaKwanl Kuo 
Holkor and Btiji Rao 11 the Peshwn. A truce betwcai Jlaji 
Rao and DuuUl Kao was effected hy whidi the former promised 
aid dgaiust Jaswoni l^o wliiic the latter agreed to assist the 
Peshwa in his policy of‘implacable revenge* against the friends 
of the dead Nana. While Simlhiu was away iighting the forces of 
Hoikar in Malwa, Baji Rao took it into his head to exterminate 
all those who had been the political opponents uf himself and his 
father. He callously murdered Viihuji Hoikar, brother of Jas- 
want Rao, which brought the latter to Poona to avenge his brothers 
Murdcrei'S. Hn defeated the forces ofPeshwnand Sindhiu in Octo¬ 
ber, 1802 and entered Poona. Tlie Peshwa Red and at last found 
i-efuge at Basscin where the Engli^ were glad lo receive him. The 
Peshwa, a fugitive in desperate straits, agreed to enter into the 
subsidiaiy system and the Tre^tty of Basscin was concluded in 
December, 1802. Wellesley had been trying for sometime to 
bring the Maratlias into the subsidiary system but his offers of 
help and mediation had so long been spurned. Now an evil fate 
placed the formal head of the Mnratha confederacy into his hands 
and he determined to make the best use of his opportunity. 
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Terms of the treaty 

The trcoiy was declared to be for ihc purpose of general 
clefemivu ulltniicc and reciprocal protection of (he lerritonci of 
iJic Pexhwu uud the EnglblL East India Company and their allies 
resjuxtlvely. Eor tliis purpose n subsidiary force of not less 
than G.IKIO regular infnutry witJi the usual ptoporlion of field- 
artillery and i-aiii>peau urtillery.ineji wcit; to la- pirmaiicntly 
stationed in tin: J’eshwa's dmuinioiu. No Kiimpirnn of any 
iiatitai hoxltle to the Ktiglixli wax to lat outmaimd by the 
PcxJtwa. Divivieis yu hliiip lakhs of roja-es were {ivigiied for 
the payment of the ftal)>idiary run e, and all urliclix iaiet.dcd ibr 
the eoiivniiiptiiui iifilii-M* tnxijM weie to la-nltowed to pasx duty 
free. 'I'Im* i’l-xhwa relhuiuixlif<l liix claiiux im Snmt aiidsiib- 
iniitrd to Uriiish arliilraiioii ilie adjiixinient of his dilH mutes with 
and rlaiiiis on the N’i/4iin and ilic Oaikwar. Hu: IVxlnva like¬ 
wise iMaiiid himsdfto engtige in no lioxtiliiteh willi other Stales* 
neither to cimmience nor pursue in future uny iK.-goliations with 
uny i)o>ver whattni-ijr witliout previous consiiltaiion with the 
llritixli (inveriinient. I’ln- Pediwa Iry ilic treaty slipped into the 
p (sitioii of a sii)>ordinalc at llic ]>riec of proieetioji. 'i1ic foi-inal 
itiiplirtnions of die treaty were mometuus. TJie Pcsima was the 
head of the Maeathtis and Wukil-ul*Mniluq or Viccixgcut of (he 
Mughal r.inperor. His snbordiaation ine.uU die subordination 
ofthe whole of Himlnstan. 'I'in: Emperor ShahAlam like ihc 
Pifthwa w.ix aiiodrrr Hgiirc head, a rapiiva: in the palnce, inUic 
imnds ofSindhia who in theory was (he IVjhwa's dapuly in 
llindnsiuii. It is in this theoretical aspect that the treaty has 
Iir<*n described Hs bringing to die English the Empire of India, 
'iliat £m])irc in fact was gained nut by the ti-cuty but by ihc 
sword. The treaty otdy clothed the sword with an air of legality 
and placed the English in more favourable circumstancc.s ilian 
diey would Jiavc been without ft. Arthur We)Icflcy justly cluu*ac- 
icriscd it as u *TrcAiy witli aciplitr’ and supported it on the 
ground dial it ensured the (.-xclusion of die Frcncli and tho pence 
of India. Strong criticism was levelled against it by the autho¬ 
rities in England. Lord Castlercogh, President of die Board 
of Control attacked it as it 'tended to involve us (the Englisli^ in 
the endless and complicated distractions of the MaratUa Empire'. 
Mill criticised it on the ground that it produced war. Wellesley 
himself hoped for peace but with his usual thoroughness had made 
full preparations for any contingency. To the Marathas the treaty 
spelt the anniliilation of their independence wliidi they were 
not ready to acquiesce in without a struggle. But even in face 
ofthe common danger they could not sink their mutual rivalries 
and stand as one against the enemy. The English did their best 
to prevent a coalition and while Daulat Rao Sindhia and (he 
Bhonsla RajaefBerar immediately closed their ranks* nothing 
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could persuade J;\&wauc Kao Holluar to join the alliaiicr. He 
rt'iired lo Mahva aud watched the course tircvciiis. When he 
made his appearance, it was too Jaie. 'i'hc Gackwur tluoughmit 
rcuiaincd neutral. 

Oti the 13th May, 1003, the Pothwa escorted Ity Khtish ti'tK>i)s 
tinder Artliur Wellesley rc*cutcn d PiKuut. Jiwwaul Kao Holkar 
who was in Poona re'red lo Miilw.i and Arthur \V»:llesl«’y upeued 
ni'gotialloiix with SincUtiu uud Uhonslc \vht> wen; i‘n4‘tuupiiig 
south of the Narin.da. Negoiiatiom Ail ihntiigh and Siiidhia 
and Jlhonsli. r< Itixcd to whhdr.iw in iheir tirritoriis. On .\ugiisi 
3, 1003, the hritixh Agent Oolniiei Cidliin (eft SiudiiiuHi i';uii]> 
which W5is ill'- sigiul A*r wir. 

^Vcllc8l^•y Wiut fully prq):iiTd to meet the eonlWlcruie foru' S on 
oil points and in ilti'ir own territory. The treaties with Oudlt. 
Kir.ani, Mys'irc, Biuuthi t:ruil)li;d Wellesley at oneo to throw his 
forces in th'.* most vitui oraui uf the struggle, luunely llindnslaii 
und tlie Deccan. So tltorough were his preparations ihal evirii 
the nlijecisof the war were eliarly defined in antieip.*lif>n of 
it. Those nhjrcts were the conquest of that portion nl Sindliia’s 
doininiom which la/ bclwcon the Ganges and the Juinuna. inclu¬ 
ding ilie cities of Delhi and Agra, the destruction of the French 
forci;s. the tcqitisitinn ofBundclkltand and l)ro:icli In OuJ.trat. 
Further he wanted to coiuicrl Madras with Bengiti hy nrqiiiriug 
Cutir.ck, tttul lastly to secure the person of the blind Bmperor 
Shah AUm. 

From the inomiuit Colonel Collins left SindhiaN camp 
event! moved rapidly. I'hc real Aghting took place In the Di;r<:an 
under Arthur U'cllcslcy and in Hindustan, under General I^ikc 
with sinmltiuicous sulisidiary operatinn.s in Giijanu, Bunihdkliand 
and Cuttack. A glanrc at the map will show iltat the strategir 
advantage lay ft-oMi the outset with the English who wen; in a 
position CO cacirclc (he forrrs of Stndhia and Ulionsla and attack 
iltCDi on all fi-otils. 'i'hc Marath •*, leaving ihrir old tsictics 
fuuglit on western litu's which they had luit yet rnlty musicred. 
7hc Europ-an o/Ticcrt in the service of the Maralliu^ d'xscr(r.d 
them nnd pissed through the Englislt llnc.5 0 ui of histoi-y. 'riu;ir 
desertion wrs a giv.-'t blow fo the nghthigsircngtli of itu; Mara- 
Uias for without tlicui they were like sheep without the shepherd. 

Cn the Occcan Ahmudnagar was captured in August by 
Arthur Wcllcslr'y and in September the combined forces ofSindhia 
and Bhonsic were defeated at Assayc. 'I Jic Bhonsla Raja was 
defeated again at Argaon in November and the fortress of 
Gwaligarh u-as captured in December, 1803. Ncvoi from the north 
was equally distressing for the Marathos and the Bhonsic stepped 
out of tile struggle by making the treaty of Drogann in December, 
1803. With it the war in the Deccan virtually came to an end. 
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Operatiom in Hindustan, simultaneoutsy carried out, wiih 
those of the Deccan, were equally siiccessiul for the English. 
Griii'ra! Luke captured Aligai'h in August and was tnastcr of 
Delhi and her King in September. 1803. Agra fell in October 
and the lltml hatth; of die wtu* in Hindustan wax fought at Las* 
wari in Novrniber where SindhiaS baltalioiu fought with incrc- 
dihlr valour, ''ilur fiiUnw^', ‘is Lake wituc 'fought like devils or 
rallier Jicrors. JVay Ch»d I niity nirvur I>c in snrh a situation 
again.* On IhTemhri' 30th (he ‘IVe/iiy of .Surji Arjuiigaon with 
Simlliiu i>rougIil tlir war to an oul. 

The trrtuies nri)cogaou and Surji .Aijunguoii with Blinuslc 
and Siudliia ronxidcrably increased (he pu.vcr of tlu: Euglisli. 
Jly ihir ibniicr lJi>; Jlhottsla Jlaja agreed to ri'ccive a British 
Kesident at Nagpur, to entertain no subjircts of any country at 
war with lla* English. He gave up all Iiis elatm.s iiguinst the 
KiMuu and ceded Cuttack utui all territories wcsi of the river 
W»u*dlin. He liowtver did noi acc<‘pt a subiidinry force and the 
English did not pri'ss him. Sliidhia, in turn C'^di^d all his terri* 
litri's l;ci^v(‘en die G.-uigcs :iu<i the Janiuiui, n.dinquishcd his 
rigliis over lht>arJi and alt land iiorih of Jaipur, Jodhpur nnd 
Grdiad. He furdier agreed ni»l l<» rnti^rtain lla; subjects of a 
coumi 7 m war with English; agreed to recog.iisc the rights of die 
Kajpiit Gldefs whom Luke liad won ovi r to his side and to receive 
a Uriii.sh Residrm at his Court, liy u si paraic (rwity in February 
he eniered into a defensive alliauci* wtili tlie English. Both the 
Bhoustu Knja and Si 2 icUiia rccognisod the Treaty of Bcisciru 

Tlic advantages gained by the English by die war and die 
treaties wirrc immense. They emerged with expanded doml* 
nions and became the supreme power in India, control ling the 
actions of nil great Indian States. 

War with Hotkar 

riolkar alone new remained outside the pale of the 8 ubsidiai 7 
sysiem. Negotiations with him proved of no avail and war was 
declared in April, 1804 on his ravaging tlic territories of the Raja 
of Jaipur, an ally of the English. Three armies converged upon 
him, L^kc fi'oin Hindustan, Arthur Wellesley from the Deccan and 
Colonel Monson from Gujarat. But before they could join, Holkar 
fell upon Cloloncl Monson m the Mukunddwaara Pass and obliged 
him to heat a disorderly retreat towards Agra. Moments defeat 
pul new hopes into Sxndhia and Blioiisle, alarmed the Directors 
at Iiome wlio determined on the recall of their w'ar-loving Gov* 
crnor-Gcncrai and emboldened Holkar to bcscigc Delhi. Wliilc 
Holkar was in the north, his capital of Indore fell into the hands 
of Colonel Murray. Lake's advance to the relief of Delhi led 
Holkar to abandon the siege and move down the Doab. A part 
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of ills army was destroyed at Dig on 13th November and he him' 
seU'was dcl'eatcd at Fanukhabad four days latvr. Lake's failure 
to capture the fort of Eiiaraipur whose Jut Raja, giving up (he 
Endish alliance, had joined I-folkar was of little help. Ihit it deter¬ 
mined the ministry at home to iminrdiatdy recall Wellesley. His 
wars had increast'd (he Company's duhi from 17 niillions in 1797 
to 31 mi’lions iu I80G. Oa 30tli July, 1805, Lord Coniwullis dteit 
in his 57th year landed at C.dciiltH, and the forward policy of 
Wi licslcy r.'unn to an end. It has been generally held tlutt the 
reversal of Witlcslry's policy was a inisttdce, dust Holkar wu^ in 
mcrisurablu distance of lociinction and wimt l-hix(tiigs ur('<»inplishe(l 
aotne years later was within sigljl of achii:vcment when (^wnwaltis 
landed with inslnicdoiu to reverse Welleshy's policy. It is no 
function •■'f libtory to enter into ntalms of might Jiavc becni. It 
is clurtr tluu men in authority in Englmid viewed with gi'owing 
alarm (he endless wars of Wellesley. The failure of Lake before 
Biiaratpur imd Momon’s disorderly retreat Jiad sliaticred (he 
hcrion of British invincibility. ’I'here were growing signs of 
Sindhia's uneasiness and what was feared wa.s the resurrrctioti of 
the Maratha confederacy once again. It was this whicli mould¬ 
ed the ]X>licy of Cornawallis and the ministry at home. Thu con¬ 
tinuance of the war whose cour.se or rrsiihs could not Inivn been 
dcfiniicly for.«cn was Full of risks In view of the rcncwc^cl Anglo- 
French struggle, the continued success oF Napoleon and his inten¬ 
tions to invade Englond. 

No sooner did Cornwallis land in India than he evinced a 
desire to come to terms with the Mamtlia Chiefs. But his de ath 
in October, IROSwhiclt confirmed ihe treaty of Sutji-Arjungttou 
with cermin alterations in favour of Sindhiu. Tlic riiTr (Iluim- 
bnl was d< rlarcd to be the boundary Ixttween the posst:ssioas of 
Sindhia and the Company. 'Pltc forts of Gtvalior and the (lohud 
territor)' were handed lack to Sindhia. The engagement with 
the Rana of Gohad was scrapped on the ground that lie was 
unfit to rule. A personal pension of four lakhs was granted to 
Sindhia and the Company undertook not to enter into tmitics 
with dte Rajput Chiefs of Jaipur. Jodlipur, Udaipur and other 
tributarirs of Sindhia, in N^iwa, Mewar and Marwar. Similarly, 
the Company came to terms with Holkar by a treaty of 2.5jh 
December, 1305, signed at Rajurghat on the bunks o^ the Bcn.^, 
By this treaty Holkar gave up his rights north of the Chambal, 
renounced Ids claims on Poona, Bundelkhand and on the English 
and their allies. The Company in turn engaged not to interfere 
with his possessions south of the Chambal and restored his terri¬ 
tories in the Deccan. Despite strong objections from Lake, Bar- 
low withdrew British protection from the States north of the 
Chambal from Kotah to the Jumna. These States had aided 
the Company against the Marathas in the hope of English 
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proicclion, hui now ihuy wi-rc abwidoncd once ajjain to the 
inca-cii-s oFiIjc Mnniiha CJiicfs. By the trratics with Bhomle, 
Bharatptir and Muchcry reiimined innici witJi this aJicraiion tlut 
Patiui and Saiiibhalpur were given back to Blionsic. 

Estimate of Wellesley 

The urhiiTVrinnits of Wrllcshy were thosr of war or threats 
of war. l!is Motiiy uiinrd at the rxtal)lts!tnt«:u( of ihi! Uriiisli 
authority as thi: c'nlr.il p iraiaount power eujttroiling the actions 
of alt (he icading States oT Iiulia. In this he w.is eminently 
>oiec:eHslhl. IhTore In* left In* liud hy roire or threats of hirre 
rojMal ill all llie It'iutiiig States into sith.sidiary aiiiaitCits with the 
CJoinpany. Weltesh yN Mibsidiary alli. aeeji wrri: iu*i his orig¬ 
inals, lint it was lie who fiilly developed their inlerU and sco(>c. 
By conimlling' ilie I'oreigii policy of the Static on wlioin they were 
forced, hy proiiitiitliig the lanployincui <»f siibjeeis of any country 
at war witii tlie Iviiglisit ana fiy placing a .subsidiary force in 
the very Inutri of the State ut the expense of the State, to (x used 
in its defence or again.'si it. ox liie cose may be, Wellesley csiutiluh- 
ed Knglish doininaiu'C in indtan politit s. Ihu danger of u 
coalition of Indian Stall's witli trained arinii^ under French oilircr* 
he effecuvely priArented by ixolatiiig (lie Indian States and dis¬ 
banding lijrir trained l‘ri*nrh army. By his ronquest.s he con- 
sidcndiiy advanced the Company's piwxsimw bringing its fron- 
tin's to a point from whence it rouid with the gi'c.iicst advant¬ 
age meet any menace to its supretimcy. Hix ariiiexatinns were 
designed eilhitr to consnlklaic British dominions or to drive in 
a wrage between Indian powers so as to prevent a junction be¬ 
tween them and to defeat it in tJie evetu of its fruition. He 
connected M.-idras with Bengal by the acquisition of Cuttack, 
removed all danger in Nortln n India by bringing Bimdclkhnnd 
with all its niinor chiefs under Briusli prottciinn thus making 
them inicj'exted in tin: ini\iufrnancc ofBritish power. Hit ati- 
nexations of the State of Mysore surrounded tlial State with 
British tcrritoiy from whence (he Mai'athas or ihc Ni'/ani both 
be dealt with at the Wst sign of hostility, By (be insirilaiion ofa 
Hindu dynasty on the throne of Mysore lie effectively prevented 
the possiliility dial may have existed of a coalition of the Muslim 
States of Tipu and the Nixani. He confined each Maratlia 
State within distinct boundaries interposing lictwecn them either 
British teiTiiorics of a uon-Maruha State under British protection. 
Above all by taking possessions of ihc Imperial chy of Oellii 
and die blind Emperor Shah Alam be gained for the Company 
the imperial fication whIcJi ihc Marathas had so profitably used. 
With the Emperor a pensioner of the Company and his Wakil-i- 
Mulluq the Peshwa in a subordinate alliance, Wellesley could 
justly claim to have cstablislied British paramounicy in India. 
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Wellesley’s subsidiary alliances have been dc5iTiI>c<I as u'e?v~ 
pons of pcaec and his wars as liuwc of necessity. ^ Hie peace 

which he secured was the peace of iJxc grave. The victim of his 
allinuoc) was deprived of all initiative, of every desire for im¬ 
provement, .so liiat he sank in his own esteem. The larjp* |>orllnns 
of the rcvtuuies of ihr Simc» thiU wnt to f;iiprv»ri tin- siilwidary 
force left little f«»r works of drveiopmetU. '1‘Iie atboiiiislration 
in whidt the prince lost «li inteirst rapidly (Irifiexl iiin» cnurusioit 
and chaos, wmVh whenever necessaxy \v;vs used as a pretext for 

interference not in the interest oi the siildecix Imi for tlje fur- 
thxn- expansion ofllic liriti.sli powei'. 'ilie iiileri'si.s td' tin* suhfecl.s 
were completely disregarded. 'Hie prince had no <"ar?i h>r (li<!ir 
wailings. Rebellion, the corrcxdivi* of tyranny, was drulctl U> 
tlicrn. The English kept uloof on the plea f>f xioi'-inierfercncx? in 
inienial affaivK. They had nn love for th’rir prmperity exeqti 
to ilcecc them ofihcir gold. Like l^casis of hurdeii lived 

their lives, became xvTctdtcd and miserable. 

From die Englis}i point of view the alliancrj did csiubliKh 
pcaa\ by isolating iltc States uid controlling their forrigti policy. 

syston w-xs tlx? sur<isi method of csUvblisliing British doiiiin- 
ancc. It increased the military power of the C'oinpany at the 
expense of the State, reduced the military cstabiishnicnt of the 
prince and obtained for the Company h sure ro«>thuld wititin the 
State itself from whidi position it could even strike at the prince ut 
the least signs of restivencts. By annexing territory in lieu of the 
subsidy Wellesley made the force ijidcpendcnt of tfxc Slutt: itsolCiu 
addition to increasing tlie resources of tite Company, 'i'in* sttuutMtu 
of the prince, melancholy in the cxtnunc, w is not without iU 
iiumour. A force was kept by him at his expense but communded 
by others and ready to pounce upon liis neck whenever occa.siaii 
so demanded. 

For full seven years Wellesley waged war in India in one 
quarter or another. His xvars were nor of necessity but of aggran¬ 
dizement. They were of necessity only if it be conceded that 
the expansion of British dominion in India was ncccs.sary. 
Conscious of his own strength and the weakness of his opponents, 
he behaved like a bully grabbing the sweets of the weaker boys. 
If the law of the jungle it to be a^xplaudcd, Wellesley stands forth 
as one of the builders of the British Empire in India. To the 
princes and peoples of India he stands forth as an autocrat who 
took advant^e of their weakness, deprived them of their indepen¬ 
dence and killed their spirit. Such was the opinion of Thomas- 
Munro who in hit able minute irongly condemned Wellesley’s sys¬ 
tem. But then, probably the wcakhave no place in this world. The 
day India learns this, she will have learnt her lesson of history. 
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